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Introduction 


T is gratifying to record that in its tenth year Glamorgan Historian 
continues to enjoy considerable popularity and is now widely 
accepted as an authoritative and valuable series. The credit for this 
is due, of course, to the small army of contributors who have readily 
and generously given me their wholehearted support. I hope they 
will accept this collective expression of my sincere thanks. 


From the start of the series I have been fortunate in having the 
enthusiastic assistance of Mr. Roy Denning who, in addition to 
taking on with rare professional skill the onerous task of indexing, 
has also helped with editorial problems as they have arisen. Mr. 
T. J. Hopkins, Archivist at Cardiff Central Library, has also 
given valuable help and advice over the years. To these friends 
I owe a considerable debt of gratitude. 


For permission to use their illustrations in this volume I wish to 
thank the Trustees of the British Museum, National Library of 
Wales, National Museum of Wales, University of Wales Institute 
of Science and Technology, Royal Institution of South Wales, 
Glamorgan Record Office, Cardiff Public Libraries, Aberdare 
Central Library, and Mr. Roger Davies of University College, 
Swansea. 
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New Contributors 


GWILYM PRICHARD AMBROSE, formerly Fellow of the 
University of Wales, was educated at Mountain Ash Intermediate 
School, University College, Cardiff, and Exeter College, Oxford. He 
has been Headmaster of Aberdare Boys’ Grammar School, Principal 
of the Llandrindod Wells Emergency Training College and Caerleon 
College of Education, and is now on the part-time staff of the Open 
University. He is the author of a school text-book on the history 
of Wales and has contributed to the Economic History Review, The 
Listener, Higher Education Journal, Journal of the Faculty of Education 
(Cardiff), Bibliography of the history of Wales and Dictionary of 
Welsh biography. 

MURIEL E. CHAMBERLAIN, a former open scholar of St. 
Hilda’s College, Oxford, is currently Senior Lecturer in History at 
University College, Swansea. She has contributed articles to the 
English Historical Review, the Welsh History Review and other 
learned periodicals. She is the author of The New Imperialism 
(Historical Association, 1970) and currently has books in the press 
with Longmans and with David & Charles. She is the Treasurer of 
the Glamorgan History Society. 


ALEXANDER HARVEY was born on Tyneside and was educated 
at Gateshead Grammar School and Armstrong College, University 
of Durham, where he graduated B.Sc. in Physics in 1926 and later 
obtained a Ph.D. for research on molecular spectra. This was 
followed by a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship held at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Returning to this country, two 
years were spent in industry with Adam Hilger Ltd., after which an 
assistant lectureship was held at the University of Manchester. In 
1934 a move was made into technical education as Head of the 
Physics Department of the Mining and Technical College, Wigan, 
which led to the Principalship of the Scunthorpe Technical School 
and Institute, and in 1946 to the post of Principal of Cardiff Technical 
College. The twenty-two years spent in this post saw the College 
become eventually the University of Wales Institute of Science and 
Technology with Dr. Harvey as its first Principal and a Pro-Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Wales. On retirement the University 
conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. upon him. 

He has been President of the Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions, Chairman of the Association of Technical 
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Institutions and of the Association of Navigation Schools, whilst 
locally he has served as the President of the South Wales Institute 
of Engineers. His publications include papers on optics and 
spectroscopy, and a variety of educational topics. 


CHRISTOPHER HOWARD was born in Porth but was educated 
principally in Barry where he still lives. After leaving Barry Boys’ 
Comprehensive School in 1970 he obtained an Honours degree in 
History from the University of Bristol in 1973. His article, taken 
from an undergraduate dissertation, ““Liberal-Labour Relations in 
Glamorganshire, 1910’ was one of two research projects submitted 
for that degree. The other, a catalogue of Disraeli’s speeches, is 
currently being prepared for possible publication. 


PRYS MORGAN was brought up at Radyr, near Cardiff, and 
educated there and at Oxford, and has been since 1964 lecturer in 
History at University College, Swansea. He has written on many 
aspects of Welsh history, and published works of prose and poetry 
in Welsh. Treasurer of Yr Academi Gymreig. 


T. J. MORGAN, born at Glais, near Swansea, was for many years 
lecturer in Welsh at University College, Cardiff, before becoming 
Registrar of the University of Wales, and since 1961 he has been 
Professor of Welsh at University College, Swansea. A well-known 
broadcaster, he is the author of a large number of books in Welsh, 
both literary and scholarly, and has written the standard work on 
the Welsh mutations. 


HENRY SIMONS was born in Swansea and educated at the local 
Municipal Secondary School and the University College. He was a 
Gilchrist Research Student 1924-26, working on a critical biography 
of John Keats. He settled down in 1929 as Senior English Master at 
Caerphilly Boys’ Secondary School. He enjoyed a Schoolmaster 
Fellowship at Cardiff University College in 1963, and in 1964 
became a Research Assistant in the Department of Education at the 
same place. Here under the benign guidance of the late Professor 
Eric Evans he worked on the history of secondary education in 
Caerphilly and district, and this aroused a curiosity about the 
local history of that area, to which study he is now addicted. He 
is secretary to the Caerphilly Local History Society, and has edited 
its three journals. 


GLANMOR WILLIAMS is a native of Dowlais, Glamorgan, and 
has been Professor of History at the University College of Swansea 
since 1957. He is Chairman of the Council of Cymdeithas Hanes 
Morgannwg: the Glamorgan History Society. He is also General 
Editor of the Glamorgan County History, volume IV of which, on 
Glamorgan from Union to Industrial Revolution, is now going 
through the press. He is the author of many books and articles on 
the history of Wales. 


Sir John Stradling of 
St. Donat’s (1563-1637) 


by GLANMOR WILLIAMS 


N 26 May 1577, Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, wrote in 

affectionate and hopeful terms to “the right worshipful and my 
singular good cousins, Sir Edward Stradling, knight, with my good 
lady and cousin, his wife’ (Lady Stradling was distantly related to 
the Sackvilles through her mother). Lord Buckhurst’s letter opened 
on an expectant note: “I commend me unto you most hearty (my 
assured good cousins) with full trust that you are in good health, 
which I wish to you both as to myself; and to you, my good cousin 
that felicity and comfortable news unto me from you that at length 
you are made a glad mother of a jolly boy, which gladly should 
draw me to Glamorgan at one instant, to be both a cousin assured 
and a joyful gossip [i.e. godfather] which God grant”. Buckhurst’s 
wish that Agnes Stradling would soon become the mother of a son 
and heir was one that must long have been even more fervently 
cherished by the Stradlings themselves. By 1577 Sir Edward was 
48 years old and his wife 30; that made them well advanced into 
middle age by Tudor standards, and a son and heir might have been 
expected—and was surely longed for—years previously. Whether or 
not Buckhurst had reason to think that Lady Stradling hoped she 
was pregnant at the time of his writing we have no means of knowing; 
but, alas! for all his good wishes, the Stradlings were to be dis- 
appointed. No record exists of any children ever having been born 
to them, and they certainly died childless. 

The prospect of having no direct heirs of his own body was a 
source of grief to any Tudor gentleman. To Sir Edward Stradling 
it must have come as a particularly sad disappointment. Himself heir 
to some of the finest and largest estates in Glamorgan, he had also 
entered into a magnificent patrimony of family tradition. No man 
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in Glamorgan could have been prouder of what he believed to be his 
family’s historic role in the county and their unbroken lineal descent 
from one of the first Norman conquerors of Morgannwg, Sir 
William “‘le Esterling’”’, comrade-in-arms of Robert FitzHamon and 
a member of his original band of twelve knights. The whole tradition 
was, indeed, only a legend, but Sir Edward was not to know 
that. Had he not, many years before Buckhurst’s letter was written, 
gone to great pains to compose, in all sincerity, what was to become 
the most glamorous and influential of all Glamorgan myths, his 
account of the ‘““Winning of the Lordship of Glamorgan’? For a 
man of his status, background and interests the consciousness of 
being the last of his direct line must surely have been a bitter blow.’ 

Whatever personal sorrow his childlessness may have caused 
him, Sir Edward was too devoted to the family interests not to see the 
need for accepting and acknowledging during his own lifetime a 
member of a collateral Stradling line as his heir. His choice fell 
upon John Stradling, originally of the parish of St. George’s, near 
Bristol. John Stradling traced his descent from Henry, the second 
son of Thomas Stradling of St. Donat’s, who had died in 1480, and 
was, in fact, great-grandfather to both Sir Edward Stradling and his 
heir. This Henry Stradling, being a younger son, had been obliged, 
in the expressive phrases of the Glamorgan antiquary, David Jones 
of Wallington, “in a manner to shift for himself’’, and had “sought 
out an heiress and found one’. His wife was Jane Jubb, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Jubb, an attorney of Bristol, the city in which 
Henry Stradling subsequently settled. Henry and Jane Stradling’s 
eldest son, Francis, had as his eldest son the John Stradling who 
became Sir Edward’s heir. It is not clear whether he became the 
heir to St. Donat’s because he was thought to have the best hereditary 
claim or because of Sir Edward’s partiality for him. There were 
other cadet lines of the family, like the Stradlings of Roath or of 
Merthyr Mawr, who might have been thought to have had a better 
claim by descent, except perhaps that they were descended originally 
from base sons. What is quite clear—and it may have been decisive 
in leading Sir Edward to choose John—is that of all the Stradlings of 
his generation he was, by instinct, temperament, and training, 


* For a brief account of Sir Edward Stradling see the present writer’s ““The 
Stradlings of St. Donat’s” in Stewart Williams (ed.), Vale of History 
(Cowbridge, 1960), pp. 85-95. 
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unmistakably the man most after the old knight’s heart. It was in 
these two Stradlings that the family was to blossom at its most 
fragrant during that marvellous flowering springtime of Renaissance 
England and Wales from Elizabeth’s accession to the advent of the 
Civil Wars. In their years of greatness the Stradlings were amongst 
the most active and attractive of the gentry of Wales. Sir Edward 
and Sir John Stradling are fine exemplars of the best sort of Welsh 
gentlemen of the age; squires of whom any British county might 
with reason be proud. 

Born in 1563 John Stradling had received his earliest education 
from a canon of Bristol called Edward Green. He entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford, as a commoner in 1579. Four years later he 
graduated as a member of Magdalen Hall, where he was “‘accounted 
a miracle for his forwardness in learning and pregnancy of parts” 
(Anthony 4 Wood). Subsequently he became a Fellow of All Souls 
College and afterwards travelled on the Continent for a time. He 
then proceeded to the “third university” of the realm, the Inns of 
Court. Though no record appears to exist of which inn he entered 
or at what date, the name of his favourite brother, Henry, is entered 
on the Middle Temple register for the year 1588-89, and it may well 
be that it was to the same institution, at about the sametime or a little 
earlier, that John Stradling also went. During his career at the Inns of 
Court he is known to have been closely associated with such gifted 
men as William Camden, the antiquary, John Harrington, the wit 
and philosopher, and Thomas Leyshon, the poet and physician. 

He published his first book in 1592, and perhaps it was at about 
this juncture or soon after, that he became recognized as Sir Edward 
Stradling’s heir, for in his next book, published in 1594 and dedicated 
to Sir Edward (see p. 17), he mentions that he then had his own 
room at St. Donat’s castle. Sir Edward was by now a man in his 
mid-sixties, a ripe old age by Tudor standards, and he may have been 
anxious to get the question of the succession to him firmly settled at 
this time. 

On 2 October 1599, as the parish register of St. Donat’s records, 
John Stradling married Elizabeth Gage, daughter of Edward Gage 
of Sussex and a niece to Lady Stradling, herself Agnes Gage before 
her marriage. John and Elizabeth Stradling, unlike Edward and 
Agnes Stradling, were to be blessed with a quiverful of children. The 
eldest, appropriately named Edward after his father’s benefactor, 
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was baptized at St. Donat’s on 9 November 1600, and the next, 
Thomas, on 17 December 1601. Thereafter they had at least another 
eleven children—seven sons and four daughters—in regular succes- 
sion, though the baptisms of only seven of the children are recorded 
in the parish register. The last of these to be noted was that of 
their daughter, Elizabeth, probably the youngest child but one, who 
was baptized on 8 January 1617. 

Sir Edward Stradling had died in 1609, to be survived by his 
widow until 1626. At his death he bequeathed to his heir, along with 
the broad acres of the family estates in Glamorgan and the West 
Country, a magnificent library of books and manuscripts, and a large 
and choice collection of armour, weapons, firearms, and ““Roman 
and ancient coins’’. He also left him what remained of the 1,250 copies 
of the Welsh dictionary by Siédn Dafydd Rhys, Cambrobrytannicae 
Linguae Institutiones, which Sir Edward had printed at his own 
expense in 1592, apart from fifty copies which he gave as a legacy to 
the author. He asked John Stradling to bestow copies from time to 
time “‘upon such gentlemen and others as he shall think fit for the 
advancement of the British tongue”. His heir was also entrusted 
with the responsibility of bringing to final fruition a project which 
had been very near to the heart of the old knight, who had died just 
before it could be accomplished. This was the founding of the 
grammar school at Cowbridge. When Sir Edward died, work on 
his proposed foundation there was still “‘inchoate and unfinished’’. 
It must have been completed shortly afterwards by his heir. John 
Stradling acquired a house in Cowbridge from a mercer called 
Griffith, and he established as the first schoolmaster of the new 
grammar school one of his own kinsmen, a cleric and capable Latinist 
called Walter Stradling. The latter’s function was to instruct in 
classical grammar such sons of the local gentry and yeomen as were 
placed in his care and also, very probably, the sons of some of the 
poorer burgesses of the town of Cowbridge. Thus was founded the 
first, and for a long time the only, endowed grammar school in 
Glamorgan. 

In the meantime, even before the death of Sir Edward, John 
Stradling had begun to take the share in the administration of the 
county that was to be expected of the heir to one of its two or three 
leading families. He became a justice of the peace and was sheriff of 
the county three times—in 1607, 1609 and 1620. Though we have no 
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record before 1626 of his acting as deputy-lieutenant, the most 
prestigious office in county administration, he may well have served 
in that capacity long before, because there is an unfortunate blank in 
the records of the deputy-lieutenancy between 1600 and 1626. He 
had been knighted in 1608, the year before Sir Edward died. Three 
years later, on 22 May 1611, in return for a payment of £1,080, he 
was included in the very first creation of baronets undertaken by 
James I. Along with Sir Thomas Mansel of Margam he was one of 
the first two baronets in Glamorgan; Sir Thomas being the third 
baronet to be created within the whole realm and Sir John the fifth. 
The honour thus conferred upon Stradling and Mansel—unique in 
Glamorgan until 1642—confirmed their status as the heads of the 
premier families of resident gentry within the county. 

In the 1620s Stradling entered the House of Commons, where he 
had a short but not undistinguished career. He first sat in 1623-24 as 
a client of the third earl of Pembroke and as a member for one of the 
latter’s pocket boroughs, St. German’s in Cornwall. In 1625 he 
transferred to Old Sarum, another of the earl’s boroughs. For the 
first parliament of Charles I’s reign in 1625-26, however, he achieved 
the distinction of representing his own county of Glamorgan in 
succession to the eminent naval commander, Sir Robert Mansel. In 
this parliament Stradling was one of the most active of the Welsh 
members. In addition to sitting on some fifty routine and minor 
parliamentary committees—more than any other Welsh member—he 
was also sufficiently trusted and prominent to serve on a number of 
major deputations and committees. In March 1626 he was one of a 
strong deputation sent by the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords to try to bring the duke of Buckingham to the bar of the 
house for questioning. When Charles I vetoed this proposal, the 
Commons drew up a Remonstrance and chose Stradling as one of 
the deputation who presented it. A few days after the abortive 
attempt to get Buckingham questioned, the Lords, on the initiative 
of the earl of Pembroke and Archbishop Abbot, invited a deputation 
from the Commons to a conference on the conduct of the war; 
among Pembroke’s associates who were members of the deputation 
was Stradling. He was well enough regarded to be placed on a 
number of important parliamentary committees concerned with the 
task of successfully prosecuting the war: one on armaments, another 
on muster masters, and a third on the abuses of mobilization 
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generally. It was all the more remarkable a tribute to Stradling’s 
judgment and ability that he should have been appointed to such 
committees, because, before the outbreak of war, he had made no 
secret in his writings and his speeches of his eager espousal of James 
I’s peace policies. His advice was sought on domestic issues too. He 
served on a Commons committee entrusted with the task of codifying 
the grievances concerning abuses in local government that were to 
be embodied in the General Remonstrance of June 1626. Other 
committees on which he sat busied themselves with matters of 
religion, the reformation of manners, the control of extravagance 
in dress, and a proposed bill for the export of Welsh butter, an 
issue of primary importance for the economic life of Glamorgan, 
though the bill itself never got beyond the committee stage. 

Stradling never served in the Commons after 1626. His last 
major act of public service was undertaken in October of that year, 
when he was one of the commissioners appointed to raise a forced 
loan in Glamorgan for the Crown. In contrast to the widespread 
opposition to the loan encountered by commissioners in many other 
counties, Stradling and his colleagues found that Glamorgan 
responded with surprising alacrity and enthusiasm. Indeed, the 
criticism voiced in Glamorgan was not of the King but of members 
of parliament who had ‘‘failed in their promises and deceived His 
Majesty’s expectation in not giving the supply necessary to a business 
of so high consequence”. From this point onwards, Stradling may 
have been withdrawing from the cares and responsibilities of 
public life. His son and heir, Edward, was an intelligent and 
energetic man, and by 1631 had taken over from his father as 
deputy-lieutenant and possibly in other spheres as well. 

Active and honourable though Sir John Stradling’s career had 
been in parliament and in local government, it is not in those spheres 
that his strongest claim to remembrance rests but in his scholarship 
and his literary talent as a prose author and poet. His reputation as 
a scholar had a profound impact on his own contemporaries and on 
immediately succeeding generations. Already thought to be an 
unusually bright and talented youth when he was still but a student, 
he later made a highly favourable impression on those intellectuals 
with whom he mixed in London. William Camden referred to him 
in his Britannia (1607) as a ‘“‘most learned man” (vir doctissimus). 
Thomas Leyshon, the lively Neath-born poet and physician, wrote a 
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Latin poem that was warm in its praise of St. Donat’s and of Sir 
Edward Stradling and Sir John Stradling; a poem which was 
translated into Welsh by Sidn Dafydd Rhys, who admired the 
younger Stradling nearly as much as he did the elder. Another 
leading figure who was a close friend was Sir John Harrington; and 
echoes of the admiration cherished by Harrington and his circle for 
Stradling may be heard in James Harrington’s preface to the 
published version of the sermons of Stradling’s son, George. This 
preface contains a remarkable eulogy of John Stradling’s 
accomplishments: “his propensity to learning, and his progress in 
it, is easily discernible from those his works that are yet extant, and 
whether it proceeded from the greatness of his parts, the agreeableness 
of his temper, or the generality of his studies; we shall hardly 
find any gentleman whatsoever, that (among all the eminent scholars 
of that age, men of different professions and very disagreeable 
studies) appears by his writings to have gained so universal 
respect and esteem’’. 

The writings which had helped win him this ‘“‘universal respect 
and esteem’ had begun with translations from the Latin of the 
sixteenth-century author, Justus Lipsius. The earliest appeared in 
1592. This was a book called A Direction for Travellers, “taken out 
of Justus Lipsius and enlarged for the behoof of the right honourable 
Lord, the young Earl of Bedford, now ready to travel’. It was followed 
in 1594 by another translation from the same author’s De Constantia. 
This was entitled Two Books of Constancy, “containing principally 
a comfortable conference in common calamities. And will serve for 
a singular consolation to all that are privately distressed or afflicted, 
either in body or mind”. This book was dedicated to Sir Edward 
Stradling, and in addressing his kinsman and patron the author told 
how he came to write it. The little Latin original had come into his 
hands ten years previously when he was still a student. He now 
translated it for Sir Edward, not because he had any doubt about the 
latter’s ability to read and judge works in Latin “‘far more profound 
than this”, but rather, he explained, ‘to make it somewhat more 
familiar and plain unto you, and finally to show my ready disposition 
in gratifying you to my power’—that last reason, we may hazard 
a guess, was the operative one. Finally he apologised that he had 
translated it “with more haste than good speed, not having spent full 
five weeks thereabouts as you very well know’. Another of John 
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Stradling’s publications, De Vita et Morte Contemnendo Libri Duo 
(“Two Books contemning Life and Death”), saw the light of day in 
1597, but I have not managed to see a copy of this. Its title suggests 
that it was an exposition of Stoicist philosophy in the same vein as 
the translations from Justus Lipsius. 

It is this concentration on the philosophy of the Stoics that 
gives the translations from Justus Lipsius, the foremost contemporary 
European exponent of these ideas, their special interest. Born in a 
small village between Brussels and Louvain in 1547, Justus Lipsius 
had had a chequered and tangled career as a university professor, in 
the course of which he veered uneasily and erratically between Papist 
and Protestant beliefs. In the Low Countries of his day, strife-riven 
by war and rebellion, he found his deepest satisfaction and consola- 
tion less in any of the conflicting Christian creeds than in the ancient 
teaching of the Stoics. He expounded this in his principal book, De 
Constantia (1584), a copy of which Stradling must have seen almost 
as soon as it appeared. Lipsius declared that whereas all his other 
books were written primarily to bring him fame, he wrote this one 
“from his real need for support during the sufferings of the wars’. 
Paradoxically enough, it became vastly more famous than any of his 
other writings. It went through no fewer than eighty Latin editions 
and was translated into all the principal European languages. 
Stylistically it marked something of a revolution. It made its appeal 
by means of short, incisive sentences; a penetrating mode of speech 
and writing which was in pointed contrast to the florid rhetoric of 
those moderns who expressed themselves in imitation of grandi- 
loquent Ciceronian cadences. Stradling, in his English translation, 
achieved remarkable success in reproducing the terse and pithy 
style of the original. As far as its contents are concerned, the book 
made a deep impression as the fullest modern exposition of the Stoic 
philosophy as applied to the needs of sixteenth-century society. With 
its profound emphasis on sound morals, healthy patriotism and high 
ideals it was eminently congenial to the more serious-minded 
intellectuals of the time, particularly to those who feared that civic 
virtues and social values might be irretrievably jeopardized by 
excessive religious dissensions. 

In 1593 Stradling wrote a little treatise of very great interest to 
Glamorgan historians but one which was not published until this 
century. This was “The Storie of the Lower Borowes of Merthyr 
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Mawr’. He wrote it very quickly, in four days, and originally 
completed it on 6 April 1598, but did not give it its final form till 
1 March 1601. He dedicated this work again to Edward Stradling, 
“having penned the discourse ensuing as well for your delight, as 
for the memorial of the matter to your posterity”. He signed it 
“from my study in your castle at St. Donat’s . . 


Your poor kinsman 
ever to command, 
John Stradlynge’’. 


The book recounts the history of a long and somewhat complex 
dispute over the Lower Burrows of the manor of Merthyr Mawr 
between Sir Edward Stradling as lord of the manor on one side, and 
Sir William Herbert, owner of the sub-manor of Candleston, and his 
lessee, Griffith Williams, on the other. The interest of the book lies 
not so much in the details of the dispute but in the extraordinarily 
lively account of it given by John Stradling and the light which it 
sheds on the methods adopted by sixteenth-century litigants. Both 
parties to the dispute were tenacious, ingenious, and unscrupulous. 
Sir John, of course, gives us a completely partisan view, in which his 
opponents appear as being prepared to use violence, chicanery, 
corruption, pickpocketing, abuse of office, and any and every other 
device that came to hand. But as his modern editors have justly 
observed, “‘the ethics of litigation were not then what they have 
become since modern reforms” and “neither side can claim any great 
merit on the grounds of scrupulousness”. Stradling’s animated, 
colourful and often satirical prose still makes excellent reading. 
Here, for instance, is his account of Sir William Herbert’s method of 
influencing the choice of a jury and his general demeanour: “all of 
[the jurymen] being chosen men nominated by the party himself, and 
either so light persons or so wholly addicted to the plaintiff that there 
was no hope of a verdict to pass, but that way as the weather cock 
should turn his head. The same weather cock stood then on so high 
a pinnacle that he overcrowed all the cocks of the game in Glamorgan- 
shire. Yet his wings were in a short time after clipped so short that 
he could never since mount aloft”. Paradoxically enough, Stradling’s 
“Lower Borowes”, never published in his own lifetime, is the one 
book of his which is now conveniently available in print. It was 
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edited and published with an admirable introduction and notes by 
Professor William Rees and the late Dr. H. J. Randall in the first 
volume of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Record Society. 

Stradling was a poet as well as a prose author. His first offering 
in this vein took the form of four books of Latin epigrams published 
in a single volume in the year 1607. Many of them were addressed to 
his immediate relatives—his parents and his brothers. A number of 
them were composed for Sir Edward Stradling, for whom he shows 
an understandable deference, though the respect and admiration with 
which he refers to his benefactor’s personal qualities and his public- 
spirited projects seem perfectly genuine. Many other epigrams are 
in honour of his neighbours and friends among the leading Glamorgan 
families like the Herberts, the Mansels and the Mathews. There is 
one rather charming and playful one directed to Barbara Sidney 
(née Gamage), wife of Robert Sidney, in which he puns mischievously 
on the name Barbara: 


Barbara amica mea est; sed amica haec barbara non est 
(“Barbara is my friend, but this friend is not barbarous’) 


However, a very large number of them are directed to prominent 
figures of Elizabethan and Jacobean England, and give us an 
interesting indication of the circle of friends and acquaintances in 
which Stradling moved. Some were addressed to Elizabeth and 
James I, and Stradling was to dedicate two of his books of English 
verse to royalty. Others honoured were leading political figures like 
Walsingham and William Cecil, or outstanding naval and military 
commanders such as Drake or Hawkins or the two celebrated 
Welsh captains, Thomas Morgan and Roger Williams. Distinguished 
scholars and men of letters figured prominently among the recipients: 
among them William Camden, John Harrington, Samuel Daniel, 
Edmund Spenser, whom Stradling addressed as the “British Homer” 
(Homerus Britannicus), Michael Drayton, Thomas Leyshon and Sién 
Dafydd Rhys. All this suggests that Sir John Stradling, like Sir 
Edward before him, maintained that wide range of political, 
intellectual and social contacts, for which St. Donat’s had become 
so celebrated. 

Later in life Stradling was to turn his hand to English verse. It 
is difficult to claim any more for him than that he was an honest 
and conscientious craftsman. While he was not a great Latin poet, at 
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least the stricter discipline of Latin syntax and the more concise 
requirements of the epigram kept his rather loose and verbose 
sentiments in bounds in a way that his English stanzas hardly 
succeeded in doing. The first and most interesting of his English 
poems to be published was the Beati Pacifici: A Divine Poem Written 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by Sir John Stradling, Knight 
and Baronet, in 1623. Addressed to “‘the Sacred Majesty of my dread 
sovereign lord the king’’, the first stanza reads: 


These verses présent in your royal view, 

Presumed not to press into this room; 

But brought as prisoners to receive from you, 

Of death, or life, as likes you best, the doom, 
Thus th’ author and his rhymes both prostrate lie, 
And as your highness says, say they, and I. 


Having read the verses, this reader at least must confess to having 
had serious doubts whether the royal reprieve ought to have been 
given—poetically speaking. But, perused the verses were by James 
I, and printed by his authority. As an index of the political attitudes 
and values of James I and John Stradling very interesting and 
revealing they are. The theme “Blessed are the peace-makers’’, was 
certainly one calculated to appeal strongly to the royal patron to 
whom it was dedicated. Its keynote was that peace, God’s gift and 
the badge of all true Christians, was the highest good in public and 
private life. Amid a singular dearth of peace-loving princes James I 
stood out, in Stradling’s eyes: 


For one I know I cannot find a mate; 
That one must be the Phoenix of this age, 
To him the Muses fly for patronage. 


Deploring the dissensions among Christian peoples and princes, 
Stradling made a sensible and eloquent plea for toleration, in which 
he thought he was “‘not greatly straying” from James’s “princely 
mind” and expressed the hope that other rulers would follow the 
king’s lead. Not only must there be peace among nations but also 
between dissentient groups and individuals within the realm. He was 
strongly critical of contemporary practices of malicious litigation— 
shades of the interminable Lower Burrows dispute, perhaps? He 
was even more vehement in denouncing murder, manslaughter and 
other forms of violence. On none was he more severe than those 
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who indulged in duelling, a practice which James had forbidden. He 
consigned to the lowest circle of Hell all duellers and manslayers 
along with 


.. a damned crew 
Of murthers, cut-throats, hucksters smear’d with blood... 
All these detested Peace in former days. 
With their own weapons them the devil pays. 
Th’are whipt and lash’d with rods of knotted wire, 
Some cut with knives and swords, their flesh all tore; 
They have the same which once they did desire, 
They cry, oh spare, but they are whipt the more. 
They hated Peace, here peace from them doth fly; 
There stabbing shall they find, and never die. 


The old baronet’s furious condemnation of duellers reads almost as 
though he had some sombre overhanging premonition of the disaster 
it would ultimately call down upon his house, for the last of the 
Stradlings, the sixth baronet, was to be killed in a duel fought in 
mysterious circumstances in Montpellier in 1738. Most deplorable 
of all were regicides and assassins: 


Monsters of men! If these in Heaven dwell, 
Who then (i’ the devil’s name) shall furnish Hell? 


Here, too, he showed an ironic unconscious prescience, when we recall 
how tragically the Stradlings were to suffer for their unswerving 
support of the royalist cause in the Civil War. 

In saying all this he was anxious not to be misunderstood or 
misrepresented. He had no wish to sap his countrymen’s manhood 
nor undermine their resolution. He was particularly incensed by 
Machiavelli’s suggestion that Christianity made cowards of them all. 
He always seems to have regarded this wily Florentine as the prime 
architect of treason against Christendom, the subtlest and most 
insidious agent for Lucifer. To refute the Machiavellian thesis he 
cited examples of notable champions for the faith, men as bellicose 
in their Christian ardour as the most militant fire-eater could wish: 
Constantine, Charlemagne and Richard I. It was not Christianity 
that made Europe unwilling to face the Turk but internecine strife. 

Dismayed, perhaps, by Christendom’s terrestrial disarray, 
Stradling now took “a survey of the heavenly Jerusalem’, seeking 
inspiration from its celestial concord and unity. But it was no winged 
muse that bore him up to and through the golden gates and round 
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the heavenly host, but a rather heavy pair of poetic boots that kept 
him plodding on. Among this noble company of Heaven, St. Donat 
got a short but very special mention in the Stradling despatches: 


Among that noble Martyr-Army, one 
Above the rest, I wished to behold; 
Him, looking well about, I spi’d anon, 
And pressing nearer to him; I was bold 
To tender homage for the slender fee 
Which under him I hold by chivalry. 


A bishop great and holy martyr old, 
(I must esteem him more than all, know why) 
Of whom a little modicum I hold, 
As have some divers of mine ancestry. 
Methinks he bids me mind that holy place 
Where some of them received knightly grace. 


In that realm of everlasting bliss, peace was the highest virtue and it 
was the peacemakers who were chiefly welcomed there. Down in 
Hell, on the contrary, “‘proud Lucifer’ and his legion of the damned 
rejoiced in war: 

°Tis sport with them to see how this world goes, 

That Christians with such bloody fury fight, 

Proud Lucifer and his black train all dance, 

To see these broils in Germany and France. 

Earthborne again, Stradling concluded with a last fervent plea to his 
pacifically-minded royal master. The poet’s soul, 

Thus back returned with an exact idea 

Of Perfect-peace, which she above had seen: 

I seem’d afresh, launch’t into a broad sea of Peace, 

Thus much she hopes may not a king displease. 

There is every reason to suppose that such an appeal was very 
much in tune with the king’s own thinking. From the very beginning 
of his reign James had sedulously cultivated the mystique of himself 
as the great peacemaker. “I know not’, he wrote with that pedantic 
and self-inflationary air of wisdom he so delighted to affect, “by 
what fortune the dicton of Pacificus was added to my title at my 
coming to England; that of the lion expressing true fortitude having 
been my dicton before. But I am not ashamed of this addition. For 
King Solomon was a figure of Christ in that he was a king of peace. 
The greatest gift that our Saviour gave his apostles immediately 
before his ascension was that he left his peace with them’. But in 
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thus seeking to appropriate to himself the role of peaceful arbiter of 
Europe’s destinies James was guilty of a cardinal misjudgment. It 
was, in fact, impossible for him to reconcile his twin ambitions to be 
the paladin of Protestant Europe and at the same time to remain at 
peace with Spain, especially after the outbreak of the Thirty Years 
War in 1618. He clung to this vain dream until as late as 1623, when 
the match between his son Charles and the Spanish Infanta was 
mooted; and so, it seems, did Sir John Stradling when he published 
Beati Pacifici in 1623. 

The events of the next two years were to shatter this illusion for 
Stradling no less than the King. During these crucial years Sir John 
was, as we have seen, a member of the House of Commons and so 
was present at many of the vital debates over policy. His views of the 
crucial issues of war and peace in 1625 are, by a stroke of good 
fortune, preserved for us in his hitherto unpublished manuscript 
tract entitled, “‘A political discourse or dialogue between a knight of 
the Commons-house of Parliament and a Gentleman his friend, being 
a moderate Roman Catholic’, which is preserved in the National 
Library of Wales as NLW MS. 5666. 

In the discourse the Catholic now propounds Stradling’s own 
earlier theme of the need for universal peace among Christians in 
order that they might all join in a united attack on the Turks. To 
this the Knight (presumably representing Stradling’s own views) 
replies that the intransigence of Spain has made peace impossible; 
that Charles I has no alternative but to go to war against the 
Spaniards in concert with his allies. 

The Catholic then puts forward three objections to the alliance 
against Spain. First, Christian dissensions “do no else but open a 
gap to that wicked Mahometan miscreant”’. Second, the growing 
sea-power of the Dutch is greatly to be feared; it may “prove more 
prejudicial to us and our state than the Spaniard or any bordering 
nation”. Third, war will change “the sweet angelical face of 
Christendom into the haggish shape of a hellish fury’—an act ill 
befitting Christian kings. 

In answer the Knight takes each of the three points separately. 
To the first he replies that the House of Hapsburg is certainly a 
bulwark against the Turk but it fights in its own interest more than 
that of Christendom. He counters the second argument by warning 
that we must not fear an imaginary danger from the Dutch more 
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than the very real peril from Spain. Finally, while accepting that war 
is horrible and unchristian, he nevertheless insists that it is Spain 
which has forced upon England the need to resort to war, which is 
now the only means “‘to resist violence, to repel injury, to succour 
friends oppressed, and to purchase to us and them a firm, sure and 
honourable peace’. Spain had grown more in power in one hundred 
years than the Ottomans had in three hundred. War against that 
country was “just, yea and pious; it being a maxim long agone 
received and ever since taken for true and infallible: that bellum 
iustum quibus necessarium, et pia arma quibus nulla nisi in armis spes 
est...” (“A war is just for those to whom it is necessary; and 
arms are meritorious for those whose hope lies solely in arms’’). Yet 
it may be significant that it was the Catholic who was allowed to have 
the last word, and he takes his leave with sentiments irresistibly 
reminiscent of those most characteristic of Stradling himself in his 
earlier writings: ““Well, sir, let the world wag which way it will, my 
old age shall privilege me from wars. Now will you and I depart in 
peace, and whilst I am able to say my Pater Noster I will never cease 
to pray unto the God of Peace for a true unfeigned universal 
Christian peace”’. 

The whole tone of the tract leads one to wonder how far Sir 
John was really converted to the war policy. A good deal of it seems 
to suggest that he was all the while trying to settle his own far-from- 
stilled doubts. It would have taken a great deal to wean him away 
from his principles of peaceful Christian co-existence, and his 
conversion may have been still a long way from complete. Yet what- 
ever reservations he may have had about the war policies of 
Charles I and Buckingham he was obviously trusted by them. For, 
in 1625, shortly after Charles had prorogued Parliament, a wild 
rumour spread in South Wales that the King had been poisoned by 
Buckingham, and the men commissioned to find out who had started 
the rumours and to punish them were none other than Sir John 
Stradling and Sir Thomas Mansel. 

Meantime, also in the year 1625, Stradling had published the 
most ambitious of his English literary works entitled Divine Poems in 
Seven Several Classes written to his most Excellent Majesty Charles. 
It contained a whimsical poetic dedication to Theophilus Field, the 
somewhat disreputable bishop of Llandaff but a man in favour with 
Buckingham: 
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Lo! here a child of mine, in sacred font 
Already dipped, repairs for confirmation 

To you, my Lord; reflect your eye upon’t— 
I’m surety for his Christian education. 


To which the bishop replied with equally pleasing poetic conceits: 


I viewed your child, and I dare swear ’tis yours, 
So plain, so pithy, and so like the sire, &c. &c. 
I posed him in our vulgar catechism, 

And thus confirm him: He is void of schism. 


All the appearances suggest that Stradling intended this work to be 
his masterpiece and designed it as a vast Christian epic. It was 
published as a volume of some 290 pages, divided into seven parts 
each containing 200 six-lined stanzas. The dedication as it now 
stands is to Charles I, but it is such a lengthy effusion that we may 
suspect that its original target had been James I, but that his death 
had intervened before the poem could be published. The seven parts 
were: I. How the Prophets foretold the coming of Christ; II. The 
birth; III. The miracles; IV. The Christian doctrine and the Ten 
Commandments; V. Christ’s teaching; VI. The Passion; VII. The 
Resurrection, Ascension, and Day of Doom. 

It is not a work of the highest quality, being neither very 
original nor accomplished in style or content. In fairness to its 
author, he made no elevated claims for his verses: 

Thus on a lofty Theme in lowly strain, 

A silly shepherd country carols sings; 

A subject fitter for a purer brain, 

Or for a Muse borne up with nimbler wings. 

Ours waxen been; so fearing they would fry 

She keeps below and durst not soar too high. 
Poetically speaking, Sir John had reason to recall Icarus’s miserable 
fate; he himself could never aspire to soar into versifying orbit! 

High mysteries (whereof this Theme hath store) 

With reverence and silence she omitteth; 

Singing of what she knows and of no more, 

Her Rhymes unto her understanding fitteth. 

Affects to be perspicuous and plain, 
Shunning of purpose an heroic vein. 


This, of course, may have been mere mock-modesty and a delicate 
fishing for approbatory compliments. If it was, then one can only 
add perhaps that Sir John wrote truer than he knew. 
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Interspersed throughout the work are a number of the author’s 
favourite themes: powerful pleas for the maintenance of peace; 
fears that Christian quarrels laid open the citadel of Europe to the 
Turks; strong condemnation of the insidious sedition of Machiavelli; 
and advocacy of the inestimable value to a state of a strong 
monarchy. The poem itself ends with a fulsome paean of tribute to 
James I and his son and successor: 

Thrice happy sire in such a son, 

A David after a Solomon: 

Both in his Person, fast combin’d, 

With gifts of Body and of Mind. 

Although Stradling had an unexpired span of eleven or twelve 
years left to him before he died at the age of 74 in 1637 he seems to 
have undertaken no further ventures into literature or politics. By 
1625, of course, he was 62 years old, a considerable age in those 
days; and advancing years and infirmity may account for his with- 
drawal from the public scene. It may be symptomatic of ill-health 
that his will was drawn up on 14 February 1634, three years before 
his death. The parish register of St. Donat’s records his burial in 
the parish church on 4 September 1637. 

In his will he had made careful provision for his surviving 
children, though he makes no mention in it of the library or the other 
collections which he inherited from Sir Edward Stradling. The eldest 
son and heir, Edward, who was to become the second baronet, was 
already a knight and had been a justice of the peace for some 
twelve years or more. He was married with sons of his own. He 
enjoyed valuable contacts at Court and in the City and was lucratively 
involved in London water undertakings and the soap monopoly. The 
next son, Thomas, was also well provided for by his father, who had 
bought him the manor of Lampha within the parishes of St. Bride’s 
and Ewenni and 100 acres at Pitcot. Of the younger sons, three were 
already dead: Captain John Stradling, who was killed at the siege 
of Rhé; Edmund, who died young at Oxford; and Donat, who also 
died young at London. The two other surviving sons were included 
in their father’s will. Henry was a sea-captain, rising fast in 
command of some of the King’s ships, and the youngest son, George, 
was a bright young lad, intended for the Church and destined to 
become dean of Chichester and a well-known churchman. Two of the 
daughters, certainly, were married. Jane had become the wife of 
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William Thomas, heir to the Thomases of Wenvoe, and Elizabeth 
had married into a family called Jennings in the county of Essex. 

Sir John Stradling had died only a few years before the gathering 
clouds of strife and dissension were to break in the storms of the 
Civil War in 1642, more terrible for his family and his country than 
any of the conflicts he had known in his lifetime. When he had come 
to his own end in 1637 we do not know, and cannot now expect to 
discover, what he thought of his family’s prospects. Christian Stoic 
that he was, he would doubtless not have indulged in too facile an 
optimism. Yet he could have been forgiven if he felt reasonably 
hopeful about the future of the house of Stradling. He was leaving 
behind him a number of promising sons—‘‘towardly imps”, as a 
man of early-Stuart times might have described them. The Stradling 
fortunes seemed to have every chance of rising as strongly over the 
coming generations as they had done during the preceding century. 
But if there was some sound premonitory instinct which warned 
Sir John about the dangers of duelling, the one which impelled him to 
argue the cause of peace was even more prophetic. That concern for 
composing religio-political differences, that alarm lest the broils of 
France and Germany should spread to the Stuart kingdom, that 
anxiety for an effective monarchy and a stable social order, that 
Stoic emphasis on patriotic unity and civic virtue, might almost 
have anticipated the disasters that internecine strife would bring 
down upon his country and his posterity. For it was the Civil Wars 
that proved to be the undoing of the Stradlings. Not that the family 
failed to survive the wars; not that their estates were all sold or 
confiscated. But it does seem as if the challenge was too great and 
elicited a response that overtaxed the family’s resources. The 
Stradlings, as might be expected, were among the most ardently 
royalist of the South Wales gentry. A number of them were killed or 
died as a result of the wars. The second baronet died in 1644 and his 
son was dead before Charles II was restored. The é/an vital of the 
family, so strong and vibrant in earlier generations, seems to have 
drained away. None of the Restoration Stradlings comes anywhere 
near the Renaissance representatives of their line in energy or 
achievement. There were to be five more baronets after Sir John 
Stradling, but the house of St. Donat’s had unmistakably attained 
its apogee in the person of the first. 


Reactionary Radicalism: 
The Mid-Glamorgan Bye-Election, March 1910 


by CHRISTOPHER HOWARD 


] 9 ] was the year of the Tonypandy riots, of militant trades 

unionism in Mid-Rhondda and Aberdare; it was also the 
year of the March bye-electionin Mid-Glamorgan. The two are not of 
unequal importance but the events of March have aroused far less 
comment. Yet if the October riots indicate that Glamorgan miners 
were in the van of a militant Labour offensive, then the events of 
March utterly refute this. In the political sector the Glamorgan 
working man proved in 1910 to be only moderately radical. The 
Labour draught was still too bitter to swallow as Ramsay MacDonald 
recognised when extending the 1903 Liberal-Labour party truce to 
cover the General Election of 1910. Far more palatable was the 
political and moral temperance of that Welsh brand of paternalistic 
Liberalism which had monopolised Glamorgan politics since the 
1890s. Nowhere is this more clearly illustrated than in the March 
bye-election. 

The Parliamentary division of Mid-Glamorgan was a straggling 
heterogeneous area which corresponded roughly (it did not contain 
the Rhondda) with the jurisdictional area of the recently created 
Mid-Glamorgan county council. The boroughs of Neath, Aberavon 
and Kenfig lay theoretically outside the constituency but men from 
these urban areas possessed county votes. The division was 
dominated, however, by the Maesteg area (population 24,977 in 
1911) which was itself a predominantly mining district. In 1911 the 
division remained less anglicised than the eastern part of the county 
and this was to have some bearing on the character and result of the 
March bye-election. In the major mining areas of Maesteg and the 
Ogmore Valley 53.4% of the population still spoke Welsh in 1911 
and the area was also still steeped in religious radicalism. In 1905 
the regular Nonconformist adherents in the Maesteg and Glyncorrwg 
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areas numbered 13,768 of a total population of 22,793. The 
rhetoric of Welsh nationalism and nonconformity gave political 
substance to the paternalistic attitudes of the Swansea district 
tinplate and steel-smelting belt which spilt over into Mid-Glamorgan. 
It also captivated the miners. Kindled in this atmosphere the Liberal 
light still burned strongly. 


Distribution of votes in Mid-Glamorgan 1910 


Aberavon 690 Nantymoel 987 
Abercerthin 305 Neath 1,704 
Abergwynfi TA Pontrhydyfen 300 
Blaengarw 619 Pontycymmer 982 
Briton Ferry 1,681 Pontyrhil Siz 
Crynant 314 Pyle 803 
Cwmgarth 108 Resolven 638 
Cymmer 358 Seven Sisters 459 
Glyncorrwg 318 Skewen 15397 
Glynneath AI Tondu 1237 
Maesteg 4,306 Tynewydd 999 


Total: 20,117 


Bearing in mind the nature of the constituency it was hardly 
surprising that the sitting member in 1910 was a Liberal of long 
service. Sir Samuel Evans (1859-1918) was a local boy who made 
good. Born the son of a Skewen grocer he had worked his way into 
the legal profession via Aberystwyth College and London University 
and later in life he was to become an international jurist of considerable 
repute. Evans had held the Mid-Glamorgan seat since 1890. Entering 
Parliament in the same year as Lloyd George, he had in the 1890s 
been one of the latter’s principal lieutenants in Cymru Fydd, but like 
Lloyd George he had used Welsh nonconformity principally as a 
stick with which to beat the Conservatives. Moreover, though a 
radical in terms of national politics, he was very much divorced 
from local left-wing politics within his constituency. Evans never 
gained any real personal experience of the world of labour and never 
really needed to. His constituents were largely prepared to accept 
his patronising acknowledgement that Labour could run in the 
political race but that it had to be ridden by a Liberal. Such were the 
sentiments of Welsh Liberalism after 1884. Since the 1890s, however, 
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even this paternalistic radicalism had been tempered by time and 
by office. Jobs at Westminster had been provided for the 
Welsh boys and Evans now devoted most of his time to his legal 
career which began to progress with alacrity after the Campbell- 
Bannerman government took office in 1905. His local and 
Parliamentary political duties were consequently more and more 
neglected; radicalism gave way to prestige and familiarity as a vote 
winner. Evans acquired a knighthood and became Solicitor-General 
in 1908; in 1910 he was further elevated within his profession. The 
covertly conforming Nonconformist had overtly conformed. 

Evans undoubtedly satisfied all Liberal requirements. The 
constituency, however, was dominated by miners and among the 
latter the demand for independent direct Labour representation was 
becoming perceptible. Among its leading proponents was Vernon 
Hartshorn (1872-1931), the miners’ agent for Maesteg who had 
established a local Labour party in Mid-Glamorgan in 1906. Two 
years later he prepared to challenge Evans at a bye-election caused 
by the latter’s appointment as Solicitor-General but then withdrew 
at the request of the South Wales Miners’ Federation executive 
committee. Undeterred, Hartshorn again prepared to challenge 
Evans in December 1909, this time at the forthcoming General 
Election caused by the rejection of Lloyd George’s Budget. He was 
again humiliated by the S.W.M.F. executive however, since his 
candidature was refused ratification after Hartshorn had publicly 
declared his determination to stand. 

The faction fighting within the S.W.M.F. executive of December 
1909 was resolved, but it nevertheless provides a foretaste and 
forewarning of the intra-Federation strife which was to become so 
evident in the following year. Hartshorn was determined to force a 
contest. In the autumn of 1909 he had balloted pit lodges in the 
Ogmore Valley and in Maesteg and had found them wholeheartedly 
in favour of running against Evans. He had also begun to organise 
campaign meetings and on the eve of the S.W.M.F. selection meeting 
he categorically denied that he would accept another, safer 
constituency which it was rumoured would be offered him. The 
following day the S.W.M.F. refused to support his stand. The 
moderate ‘‘Lib-Labs’”” who ran the Miners’ Federation were not 
prepared to antagonise their old Liberal cohorts and thus no 
challenge to Welsh Liberalism materialised. The S.W.M.F. had clearly 
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demonstrated that it was not prepared to break the Liberal-Labour 
pact. Hartshorn and other Labour radicals such as C. B. Stanton 
of Aberdare and James Winstone of Tredegar talked of “betrayal” 
but the “Lib-Lab” President, William Abraham (‘“Mabon’’), won the 
day and the Liberal and Labour parties went hand in hand into the 
January 1910 election. Evans retained his seat with a huge majority 
and, in the hour of a general victory, a Progressive peace reigned in 
Glamorgan. 

Six weeks of political quietude were shattered on 7 March 1910 
by the appointment of Sir Samuel Evans as President of the Divorce 
Court, thus necessitating another bye-election in Mid-Glamorgan. 
On this occasion, however, Evans could not re-contest the seat, 
which thus became vacant. In view of the tacit agreement between 
the Liberals and the S.W.M.F. that the Federation should put 
forward candidates in mining divisions when the seat fell vacant, the 
S.W.M.F. now held the right to nominate the Progressive candidate. 
Its attitude had greatly changed since the previous December; the 
Federation was now solidly in favour of a stand being made and it 
lost little time in demonstrating its intentions. On Tuesday 8 March 
the candidature of Vernon Hartshorn was ratified by the M.F.G.B. 
in London, Mabon hopefully stating after the meeting that he thought 
the S.W.M.F. could now “safely ask for the co-operation of all 
Progressives” in support of Hartshorn. 

If Mabon honestly believed that the situation had radically 
altered since December then he was guilty of extreme naivety and 
gross miscalculation. In December the Liberals would have fought 
Hartshorn tooth-and-nail if the latter’s campaign had been allowed 
to continue; in March they were no less inclined to do so. The 
character, background and associations of the Labour nominee did 
nothing to facilitate his exceptance by Mid-Glamorgan Liberals 
who were by nature averse to independent Labour. Born at 
Pontywaun near Risca in Monmouthshire in 1872, Hartshorn was 
one of the leaders of the more radical element within the S.W.M.F., 
and he had led the intra-S.W.M.F. moves for affiliation to the Labour 
Party in 1908, the success of that operation being a great personal 
triumph. His moral and mental development he attributed to 
Primitive Methodism and the writings of Robert Blatchford; certainly 
by 1910 he was one of the more renowned socialists within South 
Wales, but although widely regarded as a radical he never showed 


Sir Samuel Evans, Liberal Member of Parliament for 
Mid-Glamorgan. 1910 
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any sympathy for syndicalism or anything other than democratic 
socialism. Within the mining world he was a much respected figure 
with a detailed knowledge of the industry and considerable skill as 
a negotiator. Within Mid-Glamorgan itself he had been miners’ 
agent for Maesteg since 1905 and in 1906 had been instrumental in 
forming the Mid-Glamorgan Labour Representation Committee, 
declaring that “he was not going to waste time on a mongrel 
organisation”. Hartshorn was not a man to whom Mid-Glamorgan 
Liberalism could easily lend its support. Within two days of his 
candidature being announced the Mid-Glamorgan Liberal and 
Labour Association executive recommended that a Liberal candidate 
be run. 

The Liberal reaction when it eventually manifested itself was 
both vitriolic and vituperative. Evidently Liberal reasons for 
objecting so strongly to the actions of the S.W.M.F. went deeper 
than the antipathy to Hartshorn, although the personality and 
politics of the latter were to become the key issues of the campaign. 
Obviously the affiliation of the M.F.G.B. to the Labour Party in 1909 
greatly coloured Liberal attitudes to further S.W.M.F. representa- 
tion at Westminister; after 1909 any S.W.M.F. nominee would 
probably have been opposed in Mid-Glamorgan, despite some 
assertions during the campaign that no Liberal stand would have 
been made if the S.W.M.F. had chosen a more moderate man than 
the socialist I.L.P. member Hartshorn. The very nature of the 
constituency and its Liberalism precluded Liberal support for an 
independent Labour representative, and this was borne out during 
the campaign by the Liberal candidate who stated that he was not 
opposed to Labour, but that his idea of Labour was the “‘old- 
fashioned Labour of S. T. Evans”. 

There were also more immediate causes for the Liberal 
reaction. Firstly, the alacrity with which Evans’ appointment had 
followed the January campaign surprised and irritated many 
Liberals. A great deal of time and money had been expended in 
January and there existed a feeling of general indignation among the 
Liberals that this would now all be wasted if Hartshorn went 
unopposed. A great deal of resentment was also caused by the 
manner of Evans’ retirement and suspicions of duplicity on the part 
of the Liberal whips, whom it was suggested had engineered the 
vacancy so as to give Hartshorn the seat. This was a ludicrous 
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notion. The Liberal Chief Whip, the Master of Elibank, was merely 
trying to keep the anti-Unionist coalition together but rumour was 
rife in Mid-Glamorgan that the new situation paralleled that of 
December, when it was suggested that the Liberal Whips had 
proposed transferring Evans to Merthyr. Suspicion of official 
Liberalism was exacerbated on 16 March by an exchange of 
telegrams between Morgan Owen, chairman of the Liberal Five 
Hundred, and Elibank. It is clear, however, from the tone of Owen’s 
message, that the local Liberals had already determined to fight 
Hartshorn at all costs; the attitude of London Liberalism only 
aggravated their resentment and fanned their invective. 

Following the Liberal Association executive’s decision to fight, 
efforts had been made to find a candidate but with no success. 
Several names including Clement Edwards, former member for 
Denbigh Boroughs, and Leif Jones, brother of the member for 
Swansea District, had been mentioned but all had been forced to 
decline nomination by the Master of Elibank. Consequently Owen’s 
telegram to Elibank was designed to intimidate him into giving the 
Liberal Association official support. Owen threatened that, ‘““Unless 
you sanction contest, the following resolution will be submitted 
Mid-Glamorgan Liberal Association today and almost certainly 
carried—‘That this meeting of the Mid-Glamorgan Liberal Associa- 
tion expresses its profound indignation at the conduct of the party 
officials in London in acquiescing in handing over the seat to the 
Socialists. It regards the arrangement as a cruel betrayal of Liberalism 
and Welsh Nationalism and a bitter humiliation of local Liberals, 
and as altogether unjustified by local circumstances’ ’’. 

Elibank, who had been Chief Whip for only a month, adamantly 
maintained his position, replying that the S.W.M.F. had long laid 
claim to the division in the event of it falling vacant and that “‘it 
would be inadvisable at the present juncture to oppose the miners’ 
executive”. His attitude, however, further incensed the men of 
Mid-Glamorgan. On the same evening the Liberal Association met 
at Aberavon and chose as its candidate a local tinplate manufacturer, 
F. W. Gibbins of Neath. Gibbins’ qualifications were excellent; he 
was born at Skewen and still lived at Neath, was an ex-High Sheriff 
of Glamorgan (1908-09), a prominent local Councillor and the 
managing director of the Eagle Tinplate Works at Neath. An 
employer set fast in the ways of traditional paternalism, he had been 
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the first tinplate proprietor in South Wales to establish a canteen 
for his workmen. His religious background was also impeccable, 
for the roots of his family’s Quaker beliefs went back some two 
centuries and his grandfather had been a President of the Society of 
Friends. He was also a firm advocate of temperance and he ran a 
temperance institute at Melyncrythan. Gibbins, a reluctant political 
campaigner, at first declined the nomination but then accepted after 
first driving to Neath to consult friends in the Tinplate Masters’ 
Association about the situation and, presumably, to obtain 
guarantees of financial support from the same. 

The Liberals thus entered the fight in complete isolation and with 
a deep feeling of being “‘betrayed”’ by the Party officials in London 
in the face of a “Socialist” attack. This sense of betrayal and the 
stand against the “red”? menace provided the rhetoric for the 
particularist and revivalist campaign of resistance which was now 
set in motion. What had begun as a response to Evans’ parting plea 
for the constituency to remain true to its traditions now became a 
vigorous assertion of independence, a defence of Welsh nationalism 
and nonconformity which sought to stir again “the old Liberal 
cause” with the fervour of the 1890s, and a viperous attack 
on Hartshorn and the “Labour Lords” who had taken it upon 
themselves to determine the fate of the constituency. 

The Labour campaign had opened on Monday 14 March at 
Maesteg and Caerau, when Arthur Henderson appeared on 
Hartshorn’s platform. Henderson was the first of a long line of 
leading Labour figures to appear in Mid-Glamorgan. Keir Hardie, 
Ramsay MacDonald, George Barnes, Tom Richards and Philip 
Snowdon all spoke in the constituency within the next fortnight, 
presenting a stark contrast to the Liberal campaign which lacked 
any official encouragement whatsoever, save from Sir Alfred Mond, 
who did materially contribute, and the Welsh National Liberal 
Federation which did not. 

During the first days of the campaign Hartshorn confined 
himself to a defence of his own position. His first speech merely 
answered Liberal objections to his candidature. He was accused, 
he said, of being unsound on disestablishment, of not being a 
Welshman, and of being unsympathetic towards Welsh nonconformity 
and nationalism. By contrast, he answered, he was Welsh, he would 
support a Disestablishment and Disendowment Bill (although he 
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remained vague as to how fervent this support would be) and that he 
was from a staunchly nonconformist background. His supporting 
speakers at these early meetings similarly confined themselves, 
reiterating that the S.W.M.F. had laid claim to the seat since 1903 
and warning the Liberals of the consequences of provoking an open 
war between the forces of progress. 

After the Liberal campaign had begun at Pontycymmer on 
18 March the Labour position changed, however. The deluge of 
figures from London continued but Hartshorn was forced more 
and more onto the defensive as the invective of the Liberals grew 
more intense. He was more and more able to assume the role of the 
slandered and aggrieved party which helped to obscure slightly the 
“blazing socialist’ label with which he had been tagged, but the 
oratorical battle had been lost by the final week of the struggle. This 
was largely because Hartshorn was forced to fight defensively. In 
immediate matters of national politics his outlook differed little 
from that of his Liberal opponent but as he refused himself to 
indulge in personalities his campaign became merely a plea for the 
need of an independent party of Labour. By the final phase of the 
contest even this had lost its platform force,and both Hartshorn and 
Ramsay MacDonald were reduced to complaining bitterly about 
the personal politics practised by “that bounder from Bridgend”’. 

The “‘bounder” from Bridgend was in fact Alderman T. J. Hughes 
who had, until this date, been most active in South Glamorgan 
politics. During the March campaign he carried the Liberal fight 
squarely on his own shoulders. Gibbins was merely a very effective 
figurehead not a public performer; his main contribution to the 
campaign was his perfect Welsh pedigree. His speeches talked of 
little else but his own background, his attitude to Welsh questions 
and the fact that he had only been persuaded to stand after hearing 
of the high-handed action of the Master of Elibank. More valuable 
platform support for Hughes came from the coterie of nonconformist 
ministers who fully bound the power of the chapel to the Liberal 
cause, much to the chagrin of Labour who complained bitterly 
about the prejudices of these “political parsons”. This enabled 
Gibbins to be proclaimed as a champion of burning nonconformity 
which was marked by his long Quaker lineage, while Hartshorn’s 
alleged atheism was mercilessly condemned. The intervention of the 
ministers was of great importance, for, as Hughes said, the Glamorgan 
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colliers were deep in their hearts nonconformist even before they 
were Liberal or Labour, and the ministers allowed chapels to be 
used only for Liberal meetings. 

Hughes himself stood far above all others as a master of 
platform oratory during this campaign, although his politics 
consisted of personality politics of the crudest kind. From the very 
beginning he set out to destroy Hartshorn’s reputation. This was 
the only means of attack left open to him; he could not and did not 
wish to argue with Labour, because he had himself worked previously 
with Mr. Brace and the “army of toilers” in South Glamorgan. 
The vulnerable point in the Labour camp was in the candidate 
himself and the heresy which, in nonconformist eyes, he stood for. 
From the outset Hartshorn was accused of being the representative 
of rampant socialism, while Gibbins stood for “sane and safe” 
politics. As the campaign mounted Hartshorn was accused of being 
a rank atheist and a believer in “Free Love”’ from the platform, and 
“scurrilous literature” to the same effect was circulated throughout 
the constituency. J. H. Thomas (later a Labour cabinet minister) 
remarked that he had never seen any party descend to the level to 
which the Liberals had in their election literature; all Labour offered 
in reply was MacDonald’s accusation that Gibbins had once 
donated five guineas to Briton Ferry I.L.P. Even this rebounded on 
them for the Liberal candidate answered that this had been done to 
stop the I.L.P. holding meetings in a public house, and that his own 
motives were those of temperance. In the meantime Hughes was 
beginning to declare that “The Master of Elibank shall not be 
master of Mid-Glamorgan’’, with more and more defiance and a 
mounting conviction of its veracity. 

As the campaign drew to a close it became more and more 
frantic; mot even the occurrence of Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday within the last week of the campaign could quell the passions 
aroused. On the penultimate night of the contest Labour held 
fifteen meetings while the Liberals organised over forty; on the eve 
of the poll forty or more meetings were again held, including a large 
S.W.M.F. demonstration in Maesteg market square. Despite the 
scattered nature of the constituency the predominant impression was 
one of intense activity and eager anticipation of the result. 

The result, however, during the final days of the contest, seems 
hardly to have been in doubt. It depended on both the size of the 
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mining vote and the allegiance of the miners. Roy Gregory calculates 
the mining vote to have numbered 11,230 but contemporary 
estimates were far lower, putting the total of Federationists within 
the constituency at between 9,000 and 17,000 and the number of 
enfranchised miners at about 5,000. Using these figures the Liberals 
predicted a majority of about 3,000 which was largely correct. The 
mining vote cannot possibly be seen as a block vote for Hartshorn, 
however. Although psephologists in 1910 tended to view it in this 
manner, mining allegiances were always suspect. Even before the 
election the Western Mail threw doubts on Hartshorn’s claim to 
have the unanimous support of the miners, claiming itself that in a 
Garw colliery of eight hundred men only twenty-eight attended the 
selection meeting and only fifteen of these voted in favour of 
Hartshorn. The poll confirmed both this and T. J. Hughes’ claim 
that the Glamorgan miner was still a nonconformist, and a Liberal, 
at heart. 


Election Results: Mid-Glamorgan, January-March, 1910 
January 1910 (General Election) 


Sit S..l> Evans (iberal) ee ae 0 ee 135295 
G. H. Williams (Conservative) ....... 3,045 
Majority). ee, 10,250 


March 1910 (Bye-Election) 
PW. Gibbins (Liberal) ayn 0 co ee ae 8,920 
V. Hartshorn (Labour)... 


Gibbins, the back-seat candidate, won with a majority of 
2,710, gaining 59% of the total poll. The turnout, moreover, was only 
6% down on that of January which in view of the total absence of 
apathy indicates that the Unionists had largely abstained and had 
not followed Liberal suggestions and expectations that they should 
vote against the Socialist. Hartshorn polled 6,210 votes but when 
the support of the railwaymen, dockers and other trades unionists 
is allowed for, a considerable mining defection becomes apparent. 
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Hartshorn, however, appeared quite satisfied with the ‘6,000 clean- 
cut socialists” which he claimed existed in Mid-Glamorgan, although 
it seems likely that even this can best be attributed to his own personal 
vote in the Maesteg and Ogmore areas rather than to any mining 
militancy. On the Liberal side, T. J. Hughes was exultant; the 
socialists and the Chief Whip had been defied, Hartshorn had 
“blurted out the truth we have been hammering at every day this 
last fortnight” and the colliers had proved themselves still tied firmly 
to the old gospel of Welsh Liberalism preached in a most vehement 
form, and not to the doctrine of Socialism. 

Glamorgan reactions to the events of March were diverse. 
Clearly for the “Lib-Labs’”’ and the suporters of the Progressive 
front, the Mid-Glamorgan campaign spelt disaster. Mabon deplored 
the fight with “all his heart’? as he believed Hartshorn should have 
been allowed to walk over. The Liberal South Wales Daily News, 
champion of the Liberal-Labour front, appealed as late as 19 March 
for a compromise similar to the one negotiated in South Glamorgan 
in 1903 (when the Liberal Association acquiesced in William Brace’s 
candidature). When the campaign was finished it congratulated 
Hartshorn on his “true British sportsmanship” and appealed again 
for future unity. The Cambria Daily Leader was of the opinion 
that Labour had brought its defeat upon itself, for it was the 
“autocratic” attitude of a supposedly democratic organisation which 
had precipitated the contest. The Liberals had fought only reluctantly 
and—well it was not Liberalism which had been smashed ! 

All was not despair in the Labour camp, however. Indeed there 
existed a feeling of some degree of success which rather indicated 
that the S.W.M.F. itself was unsure of its members’ commitment to 
the cause of the Labour Party. Hartshorn rejoiced in his 6,000 
“clean-cut”’ socialists and Tom Richards thought Labour had “done 
well considering the industrial crisis’. Among the socialists there 
was general relief that the air had finally been cleared and the two 
camps separated. Hartshorn called the separation “the proudest 
moment of my life’ while from the Swansea Valley Liais Llafur 
proclaimed that “the Liberals of Mid-Glamorgan had done socialism 
a signal service. Their action had done more to wean Welsh miners 
from their old Radical love than could ten years of propaganda”’. 
The socialist organ then commenced a vigorous campaign against the 
political ministers of Liberalism whom it described as being “like 
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the men in Ibsen’s play, frightened by the younger generation 
knocking on the door’, backward-looking and out of touch with 
modern trends. 

The fact was, however, that traditional Welsh Liberalism was 
not yet out of touch, though certainly retrogressive. A call to arms 
which the Merthyr Express had made in January had now been 
answered and Mid-Glamorgan became the rallying point of 
Glamorgan Liberalism. Within a week of the election, T. J. Hughes, 
back in his familiar role as the spokesman for the Liberals in South 
Glamorgan, announced that, “Many prominent leaders of the 
Radical party in the Southern division expressed the view that. . . 
unless the Labour party give an undertaking not to contest Mid- 
Glamorgan again, and also agree to refrain from challenging the 
return of other Liberal members representing Welsh constituencies, 
the Liberal Executive will have no hesitation in bringing out a 
candidate against Mr. Brace’’. 

The Gower Liberal Association was more decisive. Here the 
Liberal-Labour compact had never been strong and on 30 April the 
Liberals decided to oppose the sitting Labour member, John 
Williams, ostensibly because Williams’ signing of the Labour Party 
constitution had left the ““Welsh National Party” without a reliable 
representative in Gower. Yet Williams had signed the constitution 
before January and in January he had been elected with full Liberal 
support on a “Lib-Lab”’,, Welsh nationalist-nonconformist ticket. 

In East Glamorgan also the Progressive alliance collapsed when 
in mid-April the decision of Sir Alfred Thomas to retire at the next 
election was announced. The local Liberal and Labour Association 
immediately decided to fight the seat against all comers, for ‘‘neither 
a Tory nor a socialist should occupy the seat so nobly held by Sir 
Alfred”, and to fight with “grim determination for their nationalism, 
their nonconformity and their Liberalism’. Earlier in the year, in 
February, the S.W.M.F. had held a ballot to determine their 
candidate in the event of Thomas’ retirement and this had been won 
by the bellicose socialist C. B. Stanton, although a second ballot 
was necessary because an outright majority was not secured. The 
second ballot was held only a few days before Thomas’ retirement 
was announced; it was won again by Stanton who defeated the 
“Lib-Lab” treasurer of the S.W.M.F. Alfred Onions, by a majority 
of 2,727 in a poll of 21,000 miners. 
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From the Liberal point of view the miners could not have 
chosen better. It would have been difficult for them to oppose the 
moderate Onions. Stanton, however, provided them with sufficient 
justification for once again breaking the tacit agreement to let the 
S.W.M.F. into vacant seats, for he was regarded throughout the 
coalfield, as he himself admitted, as “‘an evil man’’, “‘an unreasonable 
agitator” and “an advocate of war”. 

Once again the Liberals could easily pose as the defenders 
of Welsh traditionalism, holding back the “red” tide. East 
Glamorgan Liberals protested that if Onions had been the S.W.M.F. 
candidate then no stand would have been necessary, but it is clear 
that Mid-Glamorgan had taught a vital lesson—that Labour, in 
whatever form although ostensibly only in the person of a socialist, 
could and should be resisted. The Liberals had held Mid- and East 
Glamorgan for a great many years; they would not surrender them 
tamely. Gower presented a different picture but merely confirmed 
that it was not socialism to which the Liberals objected but the 
further intrusion of Labour in any form. John Williams could hardly 
have been accurately termed a socialist. 

The January coalition was now shattered beyond repair, and it 
had collapsed in the division in which it had for some years seemed 
the most vulnerable, Mid-Glamorgan. The March contest had 
witnessed a violent Liberal reaction to the continued expansion of 
independent Labour and the acquiescence in this of London 
Liberalism. It had also witnessed a most emphatic reassertion of the 
Welsh nationalist ethos, an attempt to resuscitate the Wales of the 
1890s which was to be followed by similar Liberal attempts in other 
Glamorganshire constituencies. Ostensibly this took the form of a 
rearguard action against socialism; in fact the Liberal parties in 
the constituencies can be more aptly seen as the assailants. What is 
most noticeable about the Mid-Glamorgan campaign is not the 
advance of Labour, but the continuing strength of old Liberalism 
and its relevance to the Glamorgan electorate. Hardly anachronistic, 
by racing backwards the Liberals ensured everything stood stock 
still. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


This article is constructed principally from contemporary local newspapers 
of which the most valuable are the South Wales Daily News and Glamorgan 
Gazette; other journals appear in the text. Of printed secondary material K. O. 
Morgan’s Wales and British politics 1868-1922 (Cardiff, 1963) is basic background 
reading, Roy Gregory’s The miners and British politics 1906-14 (Oxford, 1968) 
is erudite but gives only an outline of the Glamorgan situation which is itself open 
to amendment, while R. Page Arnot’s South Wales miners (Glowyr De Cymru) 
(London, 1967) gives a detailed description of the S.W.M.F. but must be regarded 
principally as an apology for the miners and their Federation. For Vernon 
Hartshorn see Peter Stead’s article in Glamorgan Historian, vol. 6. 
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Photographs of Old Caerphilly 


by HENRY SIMONS 


NTIL the Department of the Environment judged the spiral 
stone steps of the taller Caerphilly castle towers too dangerous 
for public use, it was worthwhile gingerly groping one’s way aloft 
to enjoy the panoramic view of the surrounding hills. The circle is 
not unbroken, however, for to the north and the east the valley of 
the Rhymney affords routes to Merthyr and Newport. A comfortable 
ascent westwards allows access to the Taff Valley at Nantgarw. But 
the direct road to Cardiff involves a very steep climb, and the 
presence of this barrier partly explains why an independent 
community has developed at Caerphilly despite its nearness to 
Cardiff. 

There is evidence of prehistoric burials on the hills to the north. 
It was the Romans, as far as we know, who were the first to 
appreciate the focal advantages of the site of the present town. In 
1963, while digging on the fringe of the present castle area for 
evidence of an earlier castle site, Mr. J. M. Lewis of the National 
Museum of Wales came across the foundations of a Roman 
auxiliary fort whose presence on that particular spot was quite 
unexpected.1 Built to guard the road from Cardiff to Gelligaer, 
the fort was occupied from about the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. to the middle of the second. 

During the Dark Ages the local major political unit was the 
cantref of Senghenydd, extending between the rivers Rhymney and 
Taff from the coast to their head waters in the Breconshire mountains. 
The cantref was in turn divided into three commotes. The 
southernmost of these was Cibwr, stretching from the sea to the 
Caerphilly ridge. The remaining part was divided by the brook 
Caiach, flowing near Nelson, into the two commotes, Is-caiach and 
Uwch-caiach. The district we now call ‘“‘Caerphilly”’ was situated in 


1 Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 115, 1966. 
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Is-caiach, but the first use of this name in any record does not 
occur until 1271.? 

~ The itinerant court of the Welsh princes of the cantref may have 
been held in the present castle area. Many Caerphilly local historians 
have accepted with relish Caradog of Llancarfan’s record that “about 
A.D. 560 Saint Cenydd built a gwyndy on the banks of the Gledyr’’, 
(this is the stream that supplies the water for the castle moats and 
lakes), and that this monastery “‘was destroyed by the Saxons in 
831”. This assertion seems to have been based on a linking of the 
ancient name ‘“‘Senghenydd” with the Saint Cenydd. But some 
modern scholars consider it more likely that “Senghenydd” denotes 
“the territory of Senghen” and that the saint and his story should 
not be annexed from Llangenith in Gower. 

We are on firmer ground when discussing Gilbert de Clare’s 
building of his castles, the first in 1268 and the second in 1271, to 
withstand the threat of Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, “‘ein Ilyw olaf”’. More 
important to our present interest perhaps was the establishment of 
the vill or town, with its portreeve and burgesses, with rights of 
trading at the annual fair and regular markets. The first townsfolk 
were the immigrant craftsmen and sutlers, and they suffered much 
from the frequent Welsh raids, particularly those of 1294 and 
Llewelyn Bren’s uprising in 1316. But by the fifteenth century many 
Welshmen had been urbanised. The portreeve in 1429 was Thomas 
ap Jeuan ap David Hene, but many burgesses still had un-Cymric 
names e.g. John Bromfield, Henry Soutere, Edward Mason, Thomas 
le Warde and John Bordell.* 

When under Tudor rule the castle finally lost its military 
importance, it seemed that the town would decline with it. Merrick 
wrote in 1578: “Certain it is that it was a Borough. . .by what means 
it lost the ffranchises belonging to it I know not’”.® Leland, earlier, 
in 1539 noted amid the general ruins of the castle a “‘toure kept up 
for prisoners’’.® Indeed the Court Leet and Court Baron continued 
to be held regularly for centuries. In 1751, for for example, it 
imposed a heriot on the death of Roger Powell of Energlyn,’ and it 


G. T. Clarke, Caerphilly Castle, 1850. 

D. J. Parry, “On the etymology of ‘Senghenydd’ ”’, Caerphilly, no. 2, 1970. 
“Minister’s Accounts 1428-29”, ed. J. S. Corbett, Arch. Camb. XIX, 1919. 
A booke of Glamorganshires antiquities, ed. J. A. Corbett, 1887. 

Itinerary in England and Wales, vol. 3. 

Bute Papers, 91, Parcel N, N.L.W. 
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has met to settle the rights of the commoners, or “‘brinkers’”, during 
this century. But for the last three centuries these assemblies have met 
in local inns, particularly the Boar’s Head. 

But from the time of Elizabeth I the effective system of local 
government became the parish. The parish of Eglwysilan was 
roughly commensurate with the ancient commote of Is-caiach and 
comprised five hamlets, each with its annually appointed overseer 
who accounted to the local magistrates and vestry for his handling 
of the rates. 

After the Restoration and during the eighteenth century the 
town was saved from total obscurity largely through the activities 
of a succession of modestly landed proprietors resident in the 
neighbourhood, such as the Powells of Energlyn, the Prices of 
Watford and Pontypandy, and later, the Goodriches. As magistrates 
they exercised considerable powers of control through Quarter 
Sessions and Parish Vestries. They did much to stimulate local 
industries: Roger Powell was one of the lessees of the Caerphilly 
Furnace in 1683.8 They probably promoted the revival and extension 
of the fairs and markets, which began a new lease of life in 1660.° In 
the eighteenth century, as well as work on the land and the usual 
crafts, domestic spinning and weaving provided a livelihood for 
many inhabitants. During this period too Caerphilly played its part 
in the growth of Nonconformity. 

By the turn of the century the ivy-clad ruins of the castle were 
attracting the fashionable tourists and their reports often throw a 
sidelight on the town. Malkin revisiting it in 1803 noted an increased 
activity on the roads and attributed it to the establishment of three 
woollen mills, the Pandy, the Castle and the Tonyfelin.1° From 
other sources we learn that the influence of the ‘“‘squires” was 
beginning to wane, and a new order of enterprising business men, 
including a banker, was emerging. The thriving fairs and markets 
with a greater range of goods for sale, including blankets, flannel 
shawls and the famous cheese made at local farms, attracted 
customers from a wider area. New needs were met by the provision of 
local turnpike roads, new chapels and private and endowed schools. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the town was being 

P. Richards, ‘‘Caerphilly Furnace’, Caerphilly, no. 2, 1970. 
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drawn into the main-stream of industrialisation. In the vicinity several 
company pits were sunk into the upper coal seams, a Caerphilly 
Miners’ Union being formed in 1863. The Rhymney Railway 
skirted the town, passing through Beddau and Penrhos and entering 
the Taff valley near Nantgarw, in 1858; the direct line to Cardiff 
through the tunnel was opened in 1871. This expansion called for 
more houses, a new Anglican church, bigger chapels, and the 
establishment of State-aided schools. There were already enough 
public houses. 

A new phase began with the sinking of the deep-seam coal pits 
in Llanbradach (1886), Senghenydd (1892) and Aber (1898). The 
population, about 8,000 in 1891, was quadrupled by 1911, and the 
former country market town became the centre of a mining 
settlement: of the 11,798 employed males, 7,121 were colliery 
workers. Of these 439 were killed in the Senghenydd Colliery 
disaster of 1913. 

Fortunately this industrial activity came at a time when the 
expansion of civic needs and amenities could be controlled and in 
part supplied by the new local government authorities. The 
Glamorgan County Council had been established in 1888, the first 
local member being Henry Anthony who belonged to the very old 
Pandy family of weavers. A Local Government Board was elected 
in 1893 and two years later it became the Caerphilly Urban District 
Council. The area under its supervision continued to be that of the 
civil parish of Eglwysilan, except that the eastern bank of the Taff 
above Nantgarw was ceded to the Pontypridd authority. 

While most of the photographs used in this article are familiar 
to local people, the identity of the photographers is not always clear. 
The earliest (Plate 5) is the work of a peripatetic school photographer 
of 1875 whose visit is recorded in a school logbook:!? “Visit of 
photographer. Likenesses sold at 6d each’. In 188418 a local shop 
was advertising “local views and picture postcards”; Cardiff and 
Pontypridd firms may have supplied these. Towards the end of the 
century, national firms like F. Frith and Co. became active in the 
area. After 1900 Caerphilly had its own resident photographers, 
notably G. A. Powell, A. E. Dorotich, and H. Pickering, whilst 


41 1911 Census. 


Caerphilly Board School 26 October 1875, in Glamorgan Record Office. 
13 Kelly’s Directory, 1884. 
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E. M. Corbett, brother of the historians, exercised his amateur art 
on picturesque aspects of the Castle and the Rhymney river. More 
recently the brothers F. W. and H. J. Gatehouse, Victor Hardacre 
and Glyndwr G. Jones have done valuable work in recording the 
changing face of Caerphilly. 


NOTES ON THE PLATES 


PLATE 1. CAERPHILLY CASTLE BEFORE RESTORATION 


Any collection of photographs of old Caerphilly would be 
incomplete without a picture of the castle in ruins. The first castle 
having been destroyed by Llywelyn ap Gruffydd in 1270, Gilbert de 
Clare began the building of the second in 1271, with the same 
purpose of preventing the native Welsh from repossessing the 
immense tracts of land he had seized by right of Marcher conquest. 
He built it on the latest concentric plan, and added the eastern 
curtain wall, the hornwork, and the surrounding moats and lakes 
to give his keep or hold (significant words!) extra strength.4 


The use of gunpowder destroyed the value of castles as a form 
of insurance. By the fifteenth century, the only use made of the 
structure was for holding regal and manorial courts and for 
confining prisoners, and even for this minor purpose substantial 
repairs were needed for the southern gatehouse.® 


Under the Tudors, whose firm grip on the realm prevented 
baronial aggrandisement, some castles were adapted for lordly living, 
but Caerphilly castle had never been anyone’s home for long, and it 
was allowed to fall into ruin, local administration having been 
transferred to local justices and parish vestries. In 1583 the Earl of 
Pembroke, the new owner, gave Thomas Lewis permission to take 
away the dressed stones to enlarge his mansion at the Van, and 
other local inhabitants did not scruple about permission. During the 
Civil War one side or the other, probably the Parliamentary forces, 
hastened dilapidation by undermining the towers and draining the 
lakes. 


It was not until the late eighteenth-century that the Romantic 
fascination and reverence for ‘‘old unhappy far-off things and battles 
long ago” grew from the soil of antiquarian scholarship. The castle 
became “‘this majestic ruin ravaged by Time and the hand of man’, 
and began to attract a long procession of fashionable tourists and 
topographical artists. Among the earliest of these was Francis Grose 


14 William Rees, Caerphilly Castle, 1971. 
18 Arch, Camb., XIX op. cit. 
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whose travels resulted characteristically in the publication of The 
antiquities of England and Wales. Grose kept a diary,’® and _ the 
Caerphilly entry shows how rapidly the tourist attractiveness of the 
castle had developed: ““We stopped at a small alehouse or rather 
tavern, for what was called wine was sold there, nearly opposite to 
the gate of the ruins. The landlord, who seemed as if he were a good 
customer to himself, procured the ciceroni of the Castle, which 
belongs to Lady Windsor and is preserved with considerable 
attention”. This was written on 24 July, 1775 


Especially after Malkin’s printed rhapsody on William Edward’s 
“rainbow” bridge over the Taff at Pontypridd,’ our area became 
an indispensable station in the tourist’s itinerary, the Leaning Tower 
being a special object of curiosity. In 1830, for example, Henry 
Gastineau visited both sites, and produced the deservedly popular 
drawings, engraved for Wales illustrated: Jones & Co., 1830. 


The castle came into the possession of the Bute family in 
1776 on the death of the Lady Windsor, mother-in-law of the first 
Marquess. The third Marquess took a very practical interest 
in his castles: he rebuilt Castell Coch, and planned the restoration 
of Caerphilly. Thomas Nicholas records a great gathering of 
archaeologists in the castle in July 1871, the occasion of the 600th 
anniversary :18 ““The noble owner, who presided, invited his guests 
to a sumptuous luncheon in the ancient banqueting hall of the 
Despensers, roofed in for the occasion’. 


For the rest of the century the castle and its grounds continued 
to be used for a variety of assemblies, ranging from the Independents 
Associations to the Monmouthshire Volunteers. There seems to have 
been an unbroken sequence of guides in attendance, some as 
venerable as their charge: ““There was indeed on my first visit to 
Caerphilly, an old white-haired man, bent double and leaning on a 
gnarled stick, who moved snail-like towards us and touched his hat 
with a trembling hand, willing to serve us in the capacity of guide; 
he seemed scarcely alive, and indeed he died soon afterwards’’.2® 


But an admission fee was not imposed until late in the century. 
T.R. Phillips wrote in 1900: “Hither come frequent excursion trains 
bringing thousands of happy young people year after year on 
pleasure bent. Until recent years the Castle grounds were the 
playground of the villagers, and the ruins themselves were also 
regarded by the residents too often as simply a convenient quarry. 
© “Francis Grose’s Tour in Glamorgan”, ed. T. J. Hopkins, Glamorgan 

Historian, vol. 1, 1963. 
MB. H. Malkin, op. cit. 


18 The history and antiquities of Glamorgan, London, 1874. 
18 Wirt Sikes, Rambles and studies in old South Wales, 1881. 
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Much damage had no doubt been done when the Marquess of Bute, 
with his well known love for historic piles, closed the precincts to 
the public except on the payment of a nominal fee’’.?° 


From 1928 to 1939, the fourth Marquess carried out the 
extensive work of restoration which is so much admired today.4 In 
1950 the Castle was transferred to the guardianship of the Ministry 
of Works, now the Department of the Environment, who completed 
the recreation of the lakes and moats, and also restored the interior 
of the Great Hall. 


In 1971, the 700th anniversary of the castle’s beginning was 
handsomely celebrated by the Caerphilly Urban District Council. 
Among the events was a sumptuous dinner in “the ancient 
banqueting hall of the Despensers” at which the chief guest was the 
sixth Marquess of Bute. 


PLATE 2. OLD St. MARTIN’S CHURCH 


Fhis picture shows St. Martin’s Church after its rebuilding in 
1822.72 It is in fact a photograph of a lithograph,?* and may well 
depict the edifice as it was soon after that date. Fifty-five years later 
Worrall’s directory describes it as “at present in a dilapidated 
condition”, and the rapid deterioration suggested by this report 
seems unfortunately to have been a feature of its history up to 1879, 
when the modern church was erected. 


An item in the Minister’s Accounts of 1316 refers to the ‘“‘tolls 
of the Market and Feast of St. Martin’’.*4 This indicates the 
existence at that date of a church, or chapel-of-ease, dedicated to 
that saint, to serve the new vill of Caerphilly. There was indeed a 
chapel and an oratory, both well furnished, within the castle.*° But 
in those days of a high rate of mortality, higher still on the occasions 
of native Welsh raids, a conveniently sited burial ground outside the 
castle walls would be needed to serve the newly-planted community 
with its nucleus of some eighty Anglo-Norman burgesses. To them 
the prospect of burying relatives at the mother church of Eglwysilan, 
perched two miles away on a mountain top in the alien Welsh area, 
would be formidable indeed. It is true that the 1841 Tithe map 
shows the town packed closely around two sides of the castle, with 
St. Martin’s rather remotely placed, but there is evidence that the 


20 Henry Lloyd, History of Caerphilly, 1900 (introduction). 

21 C,N. Johns, “The restoration of Caerphilly Castle’, Caerphilly, no.3, 1971. 

22 §t. Martin’s Church Jubilee Magazine, 1929. 

23 Letter, 16/10/1901, from Thomas Shepherd enclosing a copy to J. Ballinger, 
now in Cardiff Central Library. 

22 Ge G; JONES, 0p? cit. 

25 William Rees, Caerphilly Castle, 1971, and John R. Guy, unpublished lecture, 
‘Parish Church and Castle Chapel”, 1971. 
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town in earlier days extended further southwards up the hillside,” 
and indeed the same map shows the Burgesses’ Field, Cae’r Bwrgeisi, 
to be within hailing distance of the chapel. 


A small Saxton map of 1583 indicates the position of “Capel 
Merthyn”, and its importance to the cartographer, mindful of 
patronage, may be linked to the local tradition that the Lewises of 
the Van founded St. Martin’s about this time as a convenient 
chapel-of-ease. But it has been convincingly argued?’ that the 
Lewis family would not have needed such an amenity since they 
owed allegiance to St. Barrwg’s, the ancient church of Bedwas, in 
whose parish they lived. 


St. Martin’s was repaired in 1720, when a bell given by Roger 
Powell of Energlyn, and Samuel Hodges, was added.** 


The eighteenth century saw the growth of Dissent and 
Methodism. An Independent Church was built on Watford Hill in 
1739, and a Calvinistic Methodist Church at Groeswen in 1742. 
But the unbroken if uneasy liaison of Methodism with the Anglican 
Church during this period can be illustrated locally. Thus, Thomas 
Price of Watford Fawr, ajustice and a church warden, was a fervent 
supporter of the new cause; at his house was held the epoch- 
making Welsh Methodist Association, attended by George Whitfield, 
which confirmed their Calvinism. Whitfield had been married to 
Elizabeth James of Abergavenny “‘at St. Martin’s’’?® in November 
1741; this was in the vicariate of John Smith, but the ceremony 
itself was probably performed by the newly appointed curate, Lewis 
Rogers, who was reputed to have Methodist leanings.2° John 
Wesley preached at St. Martin’s as late as 1769.%4 


After the death of John Smith in 1744, the living of Eglwysilan 
was held by a sequence of absentee vicars until Howel Williams was 
instituted in 1802. 


In 1771 the curate, Edward Jacob, complained to the Bishop 
that St. Martin’s was “so ruinous it is dangerous to perform Divine 
Service’’.*2 


It is certain that in 1822, largely through the generosity of 
John Goodrich of Energlyn, a new St. Martin’s Church was built, 
provided with an annual sum of £120, and placed in the charge of a 


Guide to Caerphilly Castle, publ. anon. by Joseph Evans, 1880. 
SIR. Guynop, cit. 

St. Martin's Mag., op. cit. 

29 Eglwysilan Parish Register, vol. I. 

8° William Rees, Cardiff: a history of the city, 1969, p. 193. 

31 John Wesley’s Diaries. 

32 J. R. Guy, op. cit. 
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Perpetual Curate. During this period ‘“‘the church was furnished 
with rustic open benches with no backs, the musical programme at 
the single weekly service, attended only by a few families from the 
town and neighbourhood, consisted of only two hymns, or psalms, 
which were invariably sung to the tunes ‘Old Hundred’, ‘Shirland’, 
‘Hanover’ and ‘St. Anne’s’. The choir and orchestra were made up 
of three male voices, a bass violin and a German flute’’.58 


In 1850 the Reverend Judah Jones was instituted as the first 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, now a Consolidated Chapelry. There being 
no vicarage, he had to take up bachelor quarters, first at the Castle 
Farm, and then at Dadleudy, the Courthouse.*4 By this time 
four Nonconformist congregations had become firmly rooted in 
Caerphilly itself.3° Undaunted, the new vicar “instituted a Welsh 
evening service at the old schoolroom over the cornmarket and 
established a Sunday School’’.*6 


He died in 1865, and was followed by the Reverend Thomas 
Jenkins with the title of ‘Rector’. A man of remarkable initiative 
and resourcefulness, he established the National Schools in 1868, 
built a commodious rectory soon afterwards, and in 1879 the present 
splendid church, but without the south aisle and tower, on a new 
site in the churchyard, at a cost of £5,000. 


PLATE 3. A CAERPHILLY Horse Fair 


This photograph records an Annual Caerphilly Horse Fair, or 
more specifically the principal Stallion or Entire Fair, held on or 
about 5 April. 


The parade monopolised the lower part of Cardiff Road and 
extended along the whole of Castle Street down to Piccadilly 
Square. An impressionable woman writer has observed “Then, on 
April the 5th, a large Horse Fair was held. It was a day for the 
Stallion, as the breeding season was approaching. Their proud 
owners would bring them in, all decked up in Ribbons, Rosettes 
and Brasses, just like a bride arrayed for a wedding, and almost as 
proud, capering and trotting the quarter-mile stretch, which was 
theirs for the day’’.®’ 


This was one of the most persistent of Caerphilly’s fairs and 
markets, which had lasted for centuries. Instituted soon after the 
building of the castle, they seem to have declined with it, but by the 


33 H. Lloyd, op. cit. 
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beginning of the eighteenth century they had revived and seven 
annual fairs are specified in the contemporary calendars.** The most 
frequently mentioned commodities for sale at that time were cattle 
and stockings. In the nineteenth century the range was extended. 
About October each year, sheep for sale (up to 20,000) were penned 
on the Twyn and along the roads. In the middle of the century the 
weekly market was almost entirely given over to the sale of Caerphilly 
cheese, a great favourite with a rising neighbouring population, 
especially for the tommy box of the Welsh miner. 


Some form of entertainment was probably a feature of all fairs, 
but on the Thursday after Trinity occurred the Annual Pleasure 
Fair, with a variety of diversions, stalls of fairings, swings, 
roundabouts, boxing booths, Punch and Judy shows, with dancing 
to the harp and fiddle in the inn longrooms in the evenings. 
The fairs were sited usually on the Twyn, but with the coming of the 
steam roundabouts with their Gavioli organs a new and bigger 
fairfield was located behind the east side of Castle Street. One 
fairground firm still uses this pitch both for seasonal work and for 
winter quarters. 


These weekday fairs and Thursday markets were an integral 
part of the old market town way of life. Their usefulness was 
diminished by the growth of cheap retailing; a London chandler, 
Thomas Shepard, had arrived in Caerphilly as early as 1782. During 
the nineteenth century many family businesses were developed, and 
about 1900 came branches of national chain-stores, culminating in 
our present hypermarket. 


Over the country as a whole, the weekday assemblies interfered 
intolerably with the regular and punctual servitude that industry 
demanded. The licentiousness that characterised many of the fairs 
in the kingdom was made an excuse to suppress them and in 1871 
ine August Bank Holiday was established to compensate for their 
Oss. 


Caerphilly did not lose its fairs at this time, but change and 
decay were inevitable. They were only gradual, however. The old 
traditional holiday pattern did not yield easily, for example, to the 
demand for regular school attendance: on 5 April 1869, the 
National Schools Master commented in his logbook :“‘There being a 
large Cattle Fair in the village, the attendance was very small, 
especially in the afternoon. Children dismissed at 3 p.m., there being 
only about twenty present’’S®: the average attendance was over 100. 


But in October 1910 the Board School Master, who had come 


38 Ga GeJOnes, op. cil: 
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to Caerphilly in 1875 to open the Boys’ Department, and had had 
therefore thirty-five years of change to contemplate, wrote: “The 
Caerphilly like most other Fairs are but shadows of their former 
greatness’. 


PLATE 4. OLD TONYFELIN BAPTIST CHAPEL AND MANSE 


This former Tonyfelin chapel with its small manse was built 
in Bedwas Road in 1821 to accommodate a Welsh Baptist 
congregation which had gathered in the town in 1784. In 1866 a 
new chapel was erected nearby, and the old given over to secular 
uses which we shall describe. The photograph, though obviously 
modern, still serves to record its appearance when soon after 1881 
it was converted into two dwelling houses. 


The uses to which the vacated Tonyfelin chapel were put throw 
an interesting light on the history of elementary schools in 
Caerphilly. In 1868 the recently instituted rector, Thomas Jenkins, 
had set up the National Schools in a purpose-built edifice in what is 
now Park Lane, to be supported out of school pence, Government 
grants and local voluntary subscriptions.*° This put the local 
Nonconformists very much on their mettle. Led by Pastor Richards 
of Bethel and Pastor Rowlands of Tonyfelin, and laymen like the 
woollen manufacturer, Henry Anthony, whose mill lay opposite the 
chapel, they opened a British School, the non-sectarian counterpart 
of the Anglican National Schools, in the old Tonyfelin chapel in the 
same year. They set up a British School also in Groeswen in the 
following year.*! For the Caerphilly school they found a certificated 
master in Daniel Thomas Phillips of Haverfordwest, aged 24 years, 
and the school was soon after undergoing the ordeal of the Annual 
Inspection. 


Before the opening of the National Schools there had been a 
Church school held in the upper storey of the Corn Market or 
market-house on the Twyn. A school, probably this same church 
school, had been there since at least 1826.47 When the National 
schools opened in 1868, this market-house schoolroom was vacated, 
and Miss Rachel Edmunds, mistress of the Alldworth Charity School 
for Girls, moved in. This school with others derived its income from a 
Trust created by the 1729 will of Ann Alldworth of Bristol, who had 
inherited the property acquired in Eglwysilan, Bedwas and Llandaff 
by her maternal grandfather, John Greenuff. She directed that the 
revenue derived from these lands should be used to provide a school 


40 H. Simons, ““The Caerphilly National Schools, 1868-1905’’, Caerphilly, no. 1, 
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for the “Poor Girls of the Parishes of Eglwysilan and Bedwas’. 
Owing to a life-interest reserved to her young half-sister, the first 
school was established at Pwllypant as late as 1763. This was 
discontinued about 1800 and by 1870 separate schools had been set 
up at Caerphilly, Bedwas, Hawthorn, Pentrebach, Taffs Well and 
Maesycwmmer.** 


Foster’s Education Act of 1870 was implemented in the 
Caerphilly area by the election of the Eglwysilan School Board in 
June 1871. After being assured that the National Schools would 
not be supported out of the rates, the local British Schools committee 
liquidated themselves and their schools and supported the new 
Board. 


This new authority decided in 1872,as a temporary measure, to 
take over the British schoolroom at Groeswen and appointed Mr. 
Phillips of Caerphilly to be in charge of it. Thereupon Miss Edmunds 
transferred her girls from the ancient market-house to the once again 
vacated premises of the old Tonyfelin chapel. 


PLATE 5. MISTRESS AND PUPILS OF CAERPHILLY ALLDWORTH 
ENDOWED SCHOOL 


This, the oldest of our photographs, taken in 1875, shows Miss 
Rachel Edmunds, then aged 41, and her “‘poor girls’’ outside the old 
Tonyfelin chapel. A few years before, following the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869, the Charity Commissioners had put the 
endowed schools under the supervision of the Education Department. 
Miss Edmunds was duly visited in 1873 at Tonyfelin by Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, who was satisfied with her conduct of the school and 
awarded her a Teaching Certificate; he could not recommend an 
annual grant, however, owing to the inadequacy of the old chapel 
premises for teaching purposes. She was left to her own devices, to 
carry out the requirements of Ann Alldworth: “the Teaching and 
Instructing of Such Poor Girls . . . in Reading, Writing, Sewing, 
Needlework, or any other useful Science’. 


Meanwhile for Caerphilly and three other districts the School 
Board had decided that new school premises were called for and 
embarked upon an ambitious building programme. The site chosen 
for the Caerphilly school was on the Bedwas Road, directly opposite 
the Girls’ Charity School. 


The premises were ready for use in January 1875 and comprised 
a Boys’ Department and a combined Infants’ and Girls’ Department. 
Miss Jane Davies took over the latter in May 1875 owing to the 
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fatal illness of the first Mistress or Governess. But in March of the 
following year the Infants were placed under the care of another 
teacher and Miss Davies was left with a very small group of girls. 
When we remember that salaries in those days depended largely 
upon attendances and examination results we can understand the 
indignation expressed in her logbook entry of 9 May 1876: “Since the 
Infants have been taken from my charge, I have only 24 Girls in 
average attendance. I pointed out [to the Management Committee] 
the difficulty I had to contend with, The Charity School, which is 
situated so near this school. First, the Majority of the children are 
admitted there free of charge. Second. The children are allowed 
to do all kinds of fancy work, which is strictly forbidden in 
Government Schools. Thirdly, I have been informed that the 
instruction given there is to the satisfaction of the Children’s 
parents’’.44 Miss Davies left her school in 1878. 


She was not to know that the rival Charity school opposite 
would be discontinued in 1881. In this year the Commissioners had 
divided the Alldworth Endowment into the Eglwysilan Foundation 
and the Bedwas Foundation. They also decided that, with the 
National and the Board Schools in full swing, the Alldworth schools 
in Eglwysilan were not serving any real purpose. They would 
therefore be closed and the revenue used first to provide 
exhibitions for Eglwysilan girls proceeding to Training Colleges and 
similar institutions, and the residue distributed as prizes for good 
attendance in the Elementary schools of the area. Following this 
decision the old chapel was converted into two dwelling houses as 
appears in Plate 4. 


This use of the Alldworth Foundation continued until 1894 
when, following the Welsh Intermediate Act of 1889, the 
Commissioners diverted the revenue partly to provide Alldworth 
scholarships at the proposed local Intermediate schools, chiefly the 
Treforest Intermediate School for Girls, and partly to contribute to 
the Glamorgan County Intermediate and Technical Education 
Fund. 


After the 1944 Act abolished fee-paying in Secondary Schools, 
the Alldworth Endowment in Eglwysilan had to find another outlet. 
Offers made by the Glamorgan County Authority in 1951 and after to 
equip needy school-leavers for entry into such occupations as nursing 
have produced very few applications. It appears now that the 
Alldworth money, amounting to about £59,000, is steadily increasing 
in the County coffers, in expectation, it is to be fervently hoped, of 
a not too long delayed fresh interpretation of Ann Alldworth’s 
wishes. 


44 Caerphilly School Logbooks. 
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PLATE 6. Ty VAUGHAN 


This is Ty Vaughan, dressed overall to celebrate the visit of 
Edward VII to Caerphilly in 1907. The name was commonly used in 
Caerphilly up to the 1920s, and was derived from that of William 
Vaughan, mercer or general merchant, who traded here towards the 
end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the nineteenth. 
At this time Caerphilly’s two small streets, Cardiff Road and Castle 
Street, bordered the south and the east sides of the castle enclosure, 
and this building stood at the angle, near the Twyn market place. 
The structure shown is substantially the same as that described by 
Malkin in 1804: ‘‘There is here one of those very large shops furnished 
with articles of every description which are situated in particular 
places in the mountainous country and by supplying the needs of the 
inhabitants for many miles around, ensured a fortune for the 
indefatigable adventurer’’.4®° Vaughan’s trade was not confined to 
domestic wants; he supplied implements from his ironmongery 
department to the small Craigyrallt, Waunwaelod, and Caerphilly 
Mountain collieries and charcoal undertakings that produced the 
fuel for the Pentyrch ironworks.*® Vaughan died in 1811, aged 62 
years, and lies buried with his wife, Barbara, immediately west of 
St. Martin’s Church tower. 


The next occupant of Ty Vaughan known to us was Evan Evans, 
born in 1787. He appears in the Censuses and Directories from 
1813 onwards as Tax Commissioner’s Clerk, lessee of the Twyn 
Fairs and Markets Tolls, banker, grocer, draper, clerk to the 
magistrates, and registrar. In 1861 he is modestly described as 
retired shopkeeper, having handed down most of his functions to 
one or other of his sons. By a happy chance several of his bank and 
shop books are extant and they illuminate the Caerphilly life of his 
day.*”? The bank books evidence a considerable volume of business 
with local industrialists and traders, a flourishing savings section, 
and deposits from a surprising number of local and neighbouring 
Friendly Societies such as the Ancient Britons (1838-47), and the St. 
Cenydd Widow and Orphan Fund (1841-43). In 1876, deposits were 
received by his son, Joseph Evans, from the Castle Inn Female 
Benefit Society, and from the Weavers and Spinners Society. Evan 
Evans’s grocery and drapery business seems to have been run largely 
oncredit, and the meticulous entry into the huge leather-bound 
ledgers of items, large and small, makes fascinating reading. Entries 
for May 1838 include “2 oz. tea 1/-,4 oz. tobacco 1/3, 4 Ib. 
bacon 2/8, madder Id.” “pair hose 1/-, stays 3/-, pattins 1/-, 
sampler cloth 43d”. Other sundry necessities of life (and death) 
45 B. H. Malkin, op. cit. 

46 E. Chappell, Historic Melingriffith, 1940. 
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were “setts china 7/6 and 13/-, tea pot 8d., night commode 1/-, 
shroud 10/-’48 


Evan Evans was also local agent to the second and the third 
Marquesses of Bute, and employed local masons in small repairs to 
parts of the castle. He was a keen antiquarian and essays of his are 
deposited in the National Library of Wales. On a visit to a carpenter 
at Gwaelodygarth in the 1840s he rescued “from the gluepot”’ several 
manuscripts of David Williams of neighbouring Waunwaelod, Deist, 
educationalist, early supporter of the French Revolution, and 
founder of the Literary Fund. These included letters from European 
notabilities and an autobiography.*® 


The bank section of the building after two modernisations 
now houses the local branch of Barclays. Parts of the rest since 
1870 have been used as the premises of an ironmonger and stamp 
distributor, a surgery, an artificial teeth manufactory, a chemist’s 
shop, a Chinese laundry, two cafés (‘“‘Ma’s” and “‘The Chocolate 
Box’’), Plaid Cymru’s election offices, and a radio and television 
shop. 


This part was demolished in August 1970 and rebuilt as fitting 
premises for yet another chain-store. 


PLATE 7. THE CLIVE ARMS HOTEL 


This hotel, the Clive Arms, was sited in Cardiff Road opposite 
the south gatehouse. In this part of the castle the administration of 
the manor had been conducted for some three or four centuries; a 
house just opposite is still called Dadleudy, or Courthouse. It is 
probable therefore that a tavern of some kind occupied this site 
from very early days. 


Before 1831 the inn was called the Black Lion, and the landlord 
was Dafydd Lewys Watcyn. In that year a new landlord, Thomas 
Morgan, took over, and the name of the inn was changed to The 
Clive Arms. The change of name may have been a condition of a new 
long lease. The black lion was an heraldic figure in the armorial 
bearings of the Lewis family of the Van, Caerphilly. With the 
marriage of the sole heiress Elizabeth Lewis of St. Fagans and 
Soberton (Hants.) to the third Earl of Plymouth in 1730 the 
considerable Lewis estates passed into the hands of the Windsor, 
later the Windsor-Clive, family. 


An account of this change of tenancy is to be found in the 
48 H. Simons, “Ty Vaughan and Evan Evans”, Caerphilly, no. 2, 1970. 


49 David Williams, “The David Williams Manuscripts”, National Library of 
Wales Journal, no. 3, 1951-52. 
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history of the Caerphilly Welsh Independents of this time.°° It 
appears that in about 1820 many of the ageing Caerphilly inhabitants 
who were members of the Welsh Independent Church at Groeswen, 
founded in 1742, were finding it more and more difficult to travel the 
two miles to that chapel, and began to hold their own weekday 
prayer-meetings in local houses. With the later addition of Sunday 
preaching services the attendances grew beyond the capacity of any 
house. In 1829 they accepted an invitation from the sympathetic 
Lewys Watcyn to hold their meetings in the Long Room of the 
Black Lion. 


When Thomas Morgan took over, the inn was enlarged and the 
stables at the side extended; Morgan was also a timber merchant. 
The room over the stables provided a larger Long Room and it 
could be approached by outside stone steps. To this the local 
Independent congregation transferred their meetings. The chronicler 
comments on this move, “Despite these unusual circumstances we 
have no evidence to suggest that there was any intermingling 
between ‘the souls of the righteous’ above and the ‘spirits in bondage’ 
below” (“‘ ‘ysbrydoedd y cyfiawn’ ar y lloft a’r ‘ysbrydion yng 
ngharchar’ obry’’). Here the faithful continued to meet until they 
built their first chapel in Castle Street in 1848. 


The Long Rooms of the inns were used also by the Clubs and 
Friendly Societies for their regular meetings and Club Feasts. One 
such club founded in 1787 ‘‘to raise a Stock or Fund for the better 
support of the Widows of the Members” met at the Boar’s Head, 
Caerphilly, on eight specified Tuesdays in the year in addition to 
the Annual Feast Day. 


In 1894, when the coal-mining boom was under way, the old 
inn was demolished and the impressive Tudoresque hotel, pictured 
here, was erected on the same spot. In 1911 this new Clive Arms, 
still under the direction of Morgan and Co., was still offering a 
“Large Room for Club Feasts”. In 1971 the hotel, despite a strong 
local protest, was in its turn demolished to make way for a local 
branch of a nation-wide chain store. 


In the background of the photograph is the Twyn Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel. This represents a rebuilding and 
extension of the original Rock Chapel, erected here in about 1794. 
The building was discontinued as a place of worship in 1963, 
and is now being adapted for use as a community centre. Autres 
temps, autres moeurs! 


The houses on the left were among those acquired and 
demolished by the fourth Marquess of Bute to allow a better view of 
the restored castle. 


5° Tawelfryn and E. Bush, op. cit. 
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PLATE 8. HARP ENSEMBLE AT THE CASTLE 


Here is a group of harpists assembled on the occasion of the 
visit of Edward VII to Caerphilly in 1907. The central figure is 
Richard Barker and the others received their early tuition on the 
harp from him. Barker, a native of Shipton, Yorkshire, but trained 
at the Carmarthen Training College, came to Caerphilly in 1868 
from Llanwonno to take up his appointment as master of the newly 
built local National Schools, with a harp presented to his Welsh 
wife as part of their luggage. He learned to play it and passed on 
his skill to his son Walter, who went on to win a scholarship and to 
study the instrument under John Thomas (“‘Pencerdd Gwalia’’) at 
the Royal Academy of Music. Another son, Frederick, followed a 
similar path and both sons achieved national and international fame. 
The first figure on the left of the group is William Morgan (ap 
Siencyn). Among his notable successes was the winning of the 
premier award at the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, when the 
adjudicator, the same John Thomas, “harpist to the queen’’, 
remarked that ‘Caerphilly has produced more harps and harpists 
than Minnesota has produced of wheat’’.51 Among these products 
must be mentioned Meurig Dafydd who is reputed to have won a 
bardic chair at an eisteddfod held at the neighbouring Van mansion 
under the patronage of Edward Lewis in 1580. 


But most remarkable perhaps was the line of harpists produced 
by the Jones family of Caerphilly. Foremost among these was 
Edward Jones (1768-1813) of whom we read in the Dictionary of 
Welsh biography: “He was given instruction on the harp by Sackville 
Gwynne, Glanbran, Llandovery, and became one of the most 
competent harpists of his time . . . He composed the air known as 
the ‘Caerphilly March’’’. Edward was also a publican, and his 
premises acquired the name of Harp Inn.** Edward’s father, William, 
also a harper, had come to Caerphilly from the Pontypool area, and 
had played before George III at Abergavenny. He was harpist to 
the Tredegar, Llanarth and Cefn Mably families, the last-named 
appointment passing on to his son, Edward, and his grandson, John 
(born about 1801). John seems to have made a sufficient living from 
the harp and the public house, but his son Edward was a weaver 
and played only occasionally as dance harpist in the town and 
neighbourhood. According to Lloyd®* he bequeathed the family 
harp to the Cardiff Museum, now incorporated into the National 
Museum of Wales. 

An interesting pupil of John Jones was Llewelyn Williams 
(““Pencerdd y De’’), who succeeded to the patronage of the Cefn Mably 
PH Lloyd, op; cit. 


52 Goodrich sale catalogue, op. cit. 
53H. Lloyd, op. cit. 
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family. He was the son of Zephaniah Williams, the Chartist, and 
during his father’s banishment to Australia he lived with his mother 
at the Boar’s Head, Caerphilly, until in 1854 Mrs. Williams went to 
join her husband, then released, in Van Dieman’s Land. Llewelyn 
ended his days as landlord of the Rolling Mill, Blaenau Gwent. 


PLATE 9. THE PWLLYPANT TOLLGATE 


Many older Caerphilly folk proudly entitle this engaging 
tableau ‘The Last Toll Taken in Caerphilly’. As the abandonment 
of the gates occurred at midnight on 1 April 1889, we must conclude 
that there was no evening traffic on that day. 


The first road to be administered under a Turnpike Trust in the 
parish of Eglwysilan was one of five miles in the Taff Valley from 
Cilfynydd to Tongwynlais, controlled by the Merthyr Trust. The 
Cardiff and the Newport Trusts seem also to have developed roads 
near the borders of the parish such as those at Thornhill and at 
Bedwas. 


In 1827 a separate Caerphilly Trust was established to supervise 
some fifteen miles of road. There were four tollgates. At Pwllypant, 
a mile to the north of the town, the gate effectively checked all traffic 
coming from or going to the north along the road between the 
river Rhymney and the mountain. (This is the gate shown in the 
photograph). Two gates were needed to overlook the eastern traffic, 
one at Porset, near Bedwas, and the other near the Van. An 
advertisement in The Cambrian of March 1832 claims that the 
profits derived from these gates were £120, £40 and £79 respectively. 
The fourth gate may have been one at Nantgarw, or that at 
Gwernygaiach, near Nelson.®4 


The private administration of turnpike roads having proved 
unsatisfactory, in February 1845 a Glamorgan County Roads Board 
was set up to co-ordinate the system of tollgates.*® 


A Parliamentary Report of 1849 records that from Caerphilly 
roads went to Roath in Cardiff (5:6 miles), to Quakers Yard (8°6 
miles), to Nantgarw (2°8 miles), and to Bedwas Bridge (2°9 miles). 


Entries in the Eglwysilan Parish Registers and the Censuses 
show that the male occupants of the tollhouses were employed 
full-time elsewhere, usually as road labourers or occasionally 
colliers, so that the actual collection of the tolls was generally the 


54 Much of the information retailed in this annotation is derived from various 
newspaper reports brought to my notice by Glyndwr G. Jones. Notes lent me 
by Victor Hardacre have also been useful. 

noua Bevan, ‘““Glamorgan communications”, Glamorgan Historian, vol. 
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work of their wives, or their widows; in 1841 Jane Thomas, widow, 
65 years old, lived alone in the Pwllypant Turnpike House. The 
recipient of the toll in our photograph is a Mrs. Powell, daughter of 
the toll-keeper. 


The Glamorgan County Roads Board continued to rent the 
tolls to private bidders for some time, the last letting of the ‘‘Bedwas, 
Llanvabon and Pwllypant tolls” being to a Mr. Percy in 1869 for 
cA 2. 


In October of that year, however, the Roads Board resolved 
“That the Surveyors of this Board be the collectors of the tolls for 
the year 1870”. This method continued for the rest of the life of the 
turnpike roads. 


In Cardiff Central Library there is a bound collection entitled 
Glamorgan Turnpike Roads: Copy of all Gate Tickets. Each ticket 
allows space to enter the amount of toll paid under the appropriate 
item or items in the column: wagon, cart, horse, ass, carriage, beast, 
pig, gig, sheep. Each ticket also declares the area of exemption from 
further payment. On the Pwllypant ticket, for example, is inscribed 
““Pwilypant Gate: Clears Bedwas, Nelson, and Heath Gates, and 
all gates and bars in this county within 7 miles, measured along 
turnpike roads only”’. 


On 5 September 1888, a minute reads “That this Board is of 
the opinion that the Tollgates should be done away with, and the 
‘English system’ adopted’’. On 2 April 1889 the Glamorgan County 
turnpike tolls were abolished. 


In due course the gates were removed. The horseman in the 
photograph is Mr. Davies of the nearby Pontypandy Farm. It is 
just possible that Mr. Davies, mindful of the impending removal of 
the historic gate, staged this little tableau for the benefit of posterity, 
and indeed, if this was so, we are very grateful to him. 


PLATE 10. CAERPHILLY EISTEDDFOD COMMITTEE 


Here, photographed in 1888 in the Inner Ward of the Castle, 
is the committee of local worthies who launched on Whitsun 
Monday of that year the first of a series of annual eisteddfodau. 
There had been intermittent competitive meetings in Caerphilly 
before this. Islwyn had won a prize for an ode on Cartref in one of 
these in 1875. In 1879 the local choir, Caerphilly United, the only 
entrant, had won a modest £5.” 


56 Minutes of the Glamorgan County Roads Board in Glamorgan Record 
Office. 
5? Western Mail, 4/7/1879. 
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Pride of place is given in the picture to the gentlemen on each 
side of the bardic chair. On our right is Dr. John Llewelyn, of whom 
we shall write more later. The other is Joseph Evans, banker but 
formerly ‘‘in the tea line”, son of Evan Evans of Ty Vaughan. The 
richly carved chair was that claimed to be won by Dafydd Meurig 
at the eisteddfod patronised by Edward Lewis at the Vanin 1580: 
“the chair was saved from destruction when a portion of the Van 
was pulled down in the seventeenth century. Mr. Evan Evans 
received it from a man called Vaughan, who had it from one of the 
Plymouth family”’.*® 


The rest of the group includes a solicitor, the Board 
schoolmaster, a colliery agent, eight innkeepers, 14 shopkeepers, 
two weavers and a stonemason.®® It is to be supposed that their 
interests in the enterprise were nicely poised between the cultural 
and the commercial. 


The first eisteddfod, of 1888, was very successful. Blessed with 
a fine day, 500 visitors spread over the sward and walls of the Inner 
Castle Ward: “‘the Cymry had assembled to perpetuate an institution 
which in cruder form had existed since the sons of Gomer swept 
victorious through Europe’’.®° The President, Sir Morgan Morgan, 
outlined the history of the eisteddfod as an institution and though 
“couched in the Saxon tongue” the address was much appreciated. 


The prizewinners for englynion at the 1888 meeting were “Gwilym 
Elian’ of Bedwas, and ‘“‘Carnelian’’ of Pontypridd, two brothers of 
the Cosslett family whose forebear Edward Coslet (1750-1828), 
blacksmith and Methodist preacher, had been converted under the 
ministry of William Edward, the bridge-builder, at Groeswen in 
1769.°! A pleasing feature of this 1888 eisteddfod was a competition 
for the best samplers and knitted gloves and socks made by the local 
schoolchildren, many of them the progeny of Caerphilly’s spinners 
and weavers. 


By 1907 Caerphilly’s transformation into a mining settlement is 
reflected in the inclusion in the eisteddfod programme of competitions 
for brass bands and ambulance teams. The outbreak of war in 1914 
brought the sequence of annual eisteddfodau to an end. 


After unsuccessful attempts in 1924 and 1930 to bring the 
National Eisteddfod to Caerphilly, the appeal in 1948 succeeded. The 
Caerphilly Royal National Eisteddfod of 1950 was organised by 
some twenty specialised committees, strengthened by an impressive 
amount of academic talent. 


58H. Lloyd, op. cit. 

5® An analysis based on Kelly’s Directory, 1884. 
60 Western Mail, 22/5/1888. 

81 Dictionary of Welsh biography, 1959. 
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PLATE 11. THE TwyN: NortTH Part 


The right-hand portion of this photograph preserves a view of 
the northern or lower part of the Twyn, the ancient Caerphilly 
market place. 


The house with the dormer windows on the left of the bordering 
group was occupied by Dr. John Llewelyn (1808-1895), M.R.C.S. 
and L.S.A. Born near Dowlais, he was educated at Cowbridge 
Grammar School and afterwards apprenticed to Dr. William 
Price, the cremationist, then living at Nantgarw. He went on to study 
at St. Bartholemew’s, London, qualifying in 1829. He began 
practising at Caerphilly and remained there for the rest of his life.® 


He seems to have been Caerphilly’s first qualified medical 
practitioner. Dr. Evan Edwards (1780-1848), grandson of the 
bridge-builder, though very skilled, seems to have had no 
institutional training or credentials, as far as we know.®* He may 
have served an apprenticeship to one such as “Edmund Lloyd of 
Abertridwr, Apothecarye’’, whose burial is recorded in the Parish 
Register for 1778. Also noted in the Register is the burial in 1785 of 
“John Drew, a Barber at Caerfely”. His activities would extend 
beyond shaving to blood-letting and other forms of minor surgery. 


Zephaniah Williams, the Chartist, was married to Dr. Llewelyn’s 
sister. After the debacle at the Westgate Hotel, Newport, Williams, 
it is said, was hidden by the doctor in his cellar and in the 
neighbouring Rudry woods. Eventually Williams was smuggled 
aboard a barque at Cardiff, but he was informed upon and arrested 
in his berth.*4 After his transportation, Mrs. Williams remained 
near her brother as landlady of the Boar’s Head inn, seen on the 
extreme right of the picture. 


Next to the doctor lived one who is described on his tombstone 
in Tonyfelin Chapel graveyard as ““Samuel Evans, Chemist, M.R.P.S. 
London’. Samuel (1823-1899) also had every right to be proud of 
his qualifications at a time when untrained chemists and druggists 
abounded. 


The next building, with the signboard over the door, is the 
Royal Oak, kept around 1870 by James Coggins, also blacksmith and 
butcher. During Caerphilly’s expansion into a mining centre the 
Coggins family were busy as tradespeople, builders, hotelkeepers, 
farmers, auctioneers and estate agents. T. J. Coggins, James’s 
nephew, lived at Watford Fawr or Plas Watford for some years and 
did much to restore the historic building. 


62 Henry Lloyd, Biographical sketch, 1895. eee 
83 Peter H.Thomas, “Medical men of Glamorgan’’, Glamorgan Historian,vol. 7. 
64 James Davies, The Chartist movement in Monmouthshire, 1939. 
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Shining in the sun on the left of the picture is the little river 
Gledyr which had fed the lakes and moats of the early castle, and 
does so once again after the restoration. In the period between, it 
worked the water-wheel of the Castle Woollen Mill, erected about 
1800 probably on the site of a medieval fulling mill.© 


PLATE 12. THE TWYN: SOUTH PART 


This is a part of the southern or upper half of the Twyn, the old 
market place. The buildings shown in this and the last plate have 
now been demolished to make way for a car park. The shop on the 
left marked ‘‘Harris” occupies a part of what was originally the 
Market Hall or Corn Market. When and how the original structure 
was altered or adapted for later purposes it is now impossible to say. 


A visitor in 1789 reported, ‘““Caerphili had once a market which 
however is now disused’’.** By “‘market”’ the writer must have meant 
“market house’. 


In 1826 parts of the Goodrich Estate were offered at auction,®” 
and Lot XVIII was “‘The Market House, with the liberty and 
privilege of holding and keeping Fairs and Markets and also the 
Pickage and Profits of Standings, Coops or Pens for Sheep and 
Cattle, Toll, Tollage, and all other profits and advantages of Fairs 
and Markets in Caerphilly. The Tolls are at present Let to Mr. 
Evan Evans, as tenant at will, at the yearly rent of £60. There are 
7 Fairs in the Year and the Market is held every Thursday; there is 
a Schoolroom over the Market House let at present at £4 4s. Od. per 
annum. A fee Farm rent of £2 10s. Od. is due and payable on this 
lot to The Marquis of Bute’’. 


The upper-storey schoolroom referred to was occupied by a 
Church school up to 1868, as already related. In 1874 an English 
Baptist Church was formed in a private house and later in the same 
year “moved to the old market place on the Twyn’’.** The members 
remained there until the “iron church” was built for them on the 
corner of Windsor Street in 1876. (This building is now used by 
Mr. Ellis the printer). 


The building on the Twyn later served as a Miners’ Welfare 
Library, as a residence, and partly as a cheese stores and stables. A 
lodger there in 1911 well remembers the champing of the horses and 


ete G. Jones, “The woollen industry of Caerphilly”, Caerphilly, no. 1, 


“C.C.’s Tour in Glamorgan 1789”, ed. T. J. Hopkins, Glamorgan Historian, 
vol. 2, 1965. 

‘ Goodrich sale catalogue, op. cit. 

*8 Mount Carmel Jubilee Magazine, 1924. 


Plate 1. Caerphilly Castle before restoration, 1896 


Plate 2. Old St. Martin’s Church, c.1840 
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Plate 3. A Caerphilly Horse Fair, 1907 


Plate 4. Old Tonyfelin Baptist Chapel and Manse, 1971 


Plate 5. Mistress and pupils of Caerphilly Alldworth Endowed School, 1875 
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Plate 6. Ty Vaughan, 1907 


The Clive Arms Hotel, 1898 
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Harp ensemble at the Castle, 1907 
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Plate to. Caerphilly Eisteddfod Committee, 1888 
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The Twyn, north part, c.1900 
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The Twyn, south part, 1936 
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Plate 73. Castle Street, south end, 1898 


Plate 4. Castle Street, looking north, 1898 


Plate 15. Castle Street demolition, 1936 
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Plate 16. Piccadilly Square, 1902 
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the pungent smell of the cheese. He recalls also there there was a 
well in a cellar under the lower part. 


In 1920 the remaining habitable part became a Corn Stores, 
and continued as such until the whole area north of the chapel was 
cleared in 1968. 


PLATE 13. CASTLE STREET: SOUTH END 


This shows the south end of Castle Street in 1898. The buildings 
in the background link this with previous views. This was then the 
commercial centre of the town and had been a busy spot for a very 
long time. A water colour by Michael Angelo Rooker (1743-1801)®® 
includes the same unbroken line of buildings on the right. In his 
painting they all had dormer windows, which are regularly 
reproduced in the topographical engravings, and some of which 
can be detected in the photograph. The Rooker picture includes 
a train of pack mules at rest in front of this row. This was the 
means of transport, travelling along the old Roman track through 
Gelligaer and Caerphilly to Cardiff, used by the Merthyr and 
Dowlais ironmasters, like Anthony Bacon, up to the establishment 
of the Turnpike Roads (1771) and the Glamorganshire Canal.’° 


The saddler’s shop in the centre is a forward extension of what 
was originally a dwelling house. In 1841 this house, then called 
“Dan y Twyn’’, was occupied by Miss Elizabeth Jones, 25 years old, 
and used as a “‘boarding school’’. She herself had two girl boarders 
only, but there is evidence in the Census of that year of other 
scholars boarded out at neighbouring houses. Miss Jones had come 
from London on the recommendation of Dr. Daniel Edwards, son 
of Dr. Evan Edwards. Though she spoke English only on her arrival, 
she became a member of the Welsh Independent branch then holding 
their meetings in the Clive Arms. Her presence caused some 
embarrassment to the elders as only one of them could sustain a 
homily and a prayer in English; this was considered a rare 
distinction. She remained a loyal member, and became very useful 
‘fon the musical side”’.”? 


In 1861 the house, then called “Underhill”, was occupied by 
Henry Anthony, the woollen manufacturer. At that time and until 
the saddlery was built upon it, a substantial front garden was 
enclosed by a fence of tall railings, and this prompted the inhabitants 
to call the house the “‘Palissage”’ (sc. palisade). 


68 Sold to an anonymous Glamorgan collector at Christie’s in June 1971 for 
2,800 guineas. Western Mail, 16/6/1971. 

70 Charles Hadfield, The canals of South Wales and the Border, 1960. 

71 Tawelfryn and E. Bush, op. cit. 
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In 1922 the building was gutted by fire and on the cleared space 
the Caerphilly Cenotaph now stands. 


The pendent lamp on the left of the picture is a useful link with 
the next plate. 


PLATE 14. CASTLE STREET: LOOKING NORTH 


This picture shows a view, looking north, of most of the rest of 
Castle Street. Caerphilly was now, in 1898, becoming a mining 
settlement, and new business premises were ousting the original 
cottages. One of these can be seen on the right, and indeed still 
survives the many changes that have occurred. 


Also on the right are premises with bay windows on the first 
floor. These two shops with two others next on our right were the 
1895 premises of R. I. Price. This group represented the biggest 
retailing business in Caerphilly at this time, selling drapery, groceries, 
outfitting, newspapers, stationery, and acting also as agents for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and Gilbey’s wines and spirits. 
The initials “‘R.I.”’ stand for ‘“‘Rachell Isabella”, and the ancestry of 
this enterprising woman, as revealed by the censuses and directories, 
throws an interesting light on the growth of local family businesses. 


Her grandfather, Thomas Davies, born in Carmarthenshire in 
1784, came to Caerphilly about 1805. Here his son Joseph was born 
in 1808. In 1841 Thomas was a hand-loom weaver and Joseph a 
bookseller. One would give much to know what books he sold and to 
whom. Twenty years later Joseph had added to his own occupation 
that of his deceased father. He had then three daughters, 16, 14 and 
10 years old. In 1871 Rachell Isabella, the youngest, was still at home 
helping in the bookselling business; it was probably at this time 
that the Bible Society agency was acquired. 


Later she married Edward Phillips, who had come from 
Carmarthenshire about 1866 to set up a drapery and grocery shop. 
A widow in 1884, she took over control of the expanding firm and was 
enterprising enough to advertise herself in Kelly’s Directory of that 
year as “‘Rachell Isabella Phillips, Grocer and Provision Merchant, 
Draper and Outfitter, Bookseller and Stationer, Caerphilly, 
Glamorgan’. 


She remarried some time before 1895 and continued the 
business under the name of R. I. Price, but her son, J. H. Phillips , 
named after his maternal grandfather Joseph, retained the outfitting 
shop under his own name. 


By 1907 she had added “‘A large assortment of local views” to 
her wares, presumably to attract the holiday visitors (“Heraldic 
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China” was also offered by 1911), while her son was tempting the 
local population to acquire as their ‘“‘Sunday best” his “bespoke 
suits at 21/- and hats at 3/9”. By 1914 Joseph had taken over the 
whole enterprise under the name of “‘R. I. Price and Son”. 


The firm no longer functions and the premises, partly rebuilt 
after a fire in 1970, are occupied by a travel agency, a “Bar BQ,”’ 
and a gift shop. 


PLATE 15. CASTLE STREET: DEMOLITION 


This photograph, taken in 1936, shows the beginning of the 
almost complete demolition of the west side of Castle Street, 
commissioned by the fourth Marquess of Bute. This work had two 
objectives: first, to make way for the raised earthwork that would 
contain the reflooded eastern moat, and secondly, to allow an 
uninterrupted view of the restored castle. Lord Bute has stated 
“Not anticipating the shortage of housing that came into existence 
after the second great war, I decided to pull all these buildings down 
in such a way as to display the whole facade of the Castle. I was able 
to get control of them and pull them down’’.”? 


This project had long been contemplated. As early as 1894 the 
third Marquess had bought the building and freehold of the Bethel 
Welsh Independent Chapel, rebuilt in 1866 in Castle Street, for 
£1,800, enabling the members to build a more commodious chapel 
with a vestry not far away in Nantgarw Road.”* The railings of the 
old chapel can be seen in the photograph. 


Another chapel in the street, the Wesleyan Methodist, was also 
pulled down, together with three public houses, the Queen’s, the 
Globe and the White Lion, about 24 shops, two refreshment rooms 
(one of them an adaptation of the old Castle Woollen Mill) and some 
eight dwelling houses. At the same time about a dozen assorted 
shops, offices and houses were removed from the north side of lower 
Cardiff Road. 


The demolition occurred at the time of the economic depression 
of the 1930s, and did not cut across any increasing commercial 
prosperity. The cloth-capped spectators in the picture are evidence 
of the distressing unemployment of the time. There was no forcible 
eviction; the last closure, that of Tom England’s butcher shop, was 
not made until 1948, on the death of the tenant.” Nonetheless the 


72 Typescript memorandum “Recollections dictated by the 4th Marquess of 
Bute in July 1946”, quoted by kind permission of the 6th Marquess, from a 
copy forwarded to the Caerphilly Local History Society by the Bute 
Archivist, Miss Catherine Armet. 

78 Tawelfryn and E. Bush, op. cit. 

74 Information supplied by Mr. W. J. Bassett, former Castle Custodian. 
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noble lord had his misgivings, “I had thought that the inhabitants 
might feel some objection to the taking down of the old houses on the 
Moat site between the Great Wall and the road from the White Lion 
to the Twyn. But soon afterwards I was asked to open the new Post 
Office, and from what was said then I saw that this was not the 
Case nc 


Castle Street, once the hub of Caerphilly’s shopping activities, 
had for some time been giving way to the growing popularity of 
Cardiff Road and this reduction of its premises accelerated the 
decline. 


These allied projects, the restoration of the castle and the partial 
reshaping of the old town, estimated to have cost £100,000,”* could 
have been carried out with private means only by one whose wealth 
matched that of the original builder and founder, Gilbert de Clare. 


PLATE 16. PICCADILLY SQUARE 


This is Piccadilly Square, a junction of five roads at the northern 
end of Castle Street, virtually the nodal centre of Caerphilly. The 
thoroughfares meeting here are the Nantgarw Road (leading to 
the Taff and the Rhondda valleys), Pontygwindy Road (to Aberdare, 
Merthyr and the Monmouthshire valleys), Bedwas Road (to 
Newport), Castle Street (to Cardiff), and Mill Road. The last- 
named led to the Aber valley and on the Nant-yr-Aber there were 
four mills, the road being probably named after the corn mill at 
Energlyn. 


Despite the importance of this junction the siting of Caerphilly 
was determined by the castle and the junction was not absorbed into 
the town until the houses shown in the photograph were built in the 
1860s during the expansion of that period. The site of the shops on 
the right was formerly occupied by a malthouse. 


The Piccadilly Inn on the left is mentioned in an 1829 
document,’’ and probably gave its name to the square. 


The volume of traffic passing through this junction has 
increased since the institution of the turnpike roads which converged 
at this point. Here was placed about seven years ago the first 
traffic-lights system in the town. Two years ago a second was placed 
at the Watford Road-Nantgarw Road crossing. This had become 
necessary because motorists travelling from Cardiff through 
Caerphilly to places beyond, to avoid the congestion in the town, 


*6 Marquess of Bute, op. cit. 
76 Marquess of Bute, op. cit. 
” Cardiff guide and directory, 1829. 
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had begun to use the Watford Road as a by-pass. This manoeuvre 
anticipated the ring-road scheme of the County planners, outlined 
in an analysis’* of the traffic problems created by the antiquated 
road net-work of Caerphilly. 


One of the most acute of these problems is the traffic congestion 
in Cardiff Road, now the main shopping avenue. Up to 1860 this 
road was a country lane leading to Cardiff. After that year it was 
gradually lined by cottages intended mainly for immigrant coal 
miners.’® The occupants were often badly hit by “fluctuations in 
the coal trade”. A visitor to Caerphilly about this time recorded, “A 
pretty village from a distance, you find as you walk through 
Caerphilly that it is an unattractive place where poverty suns itself 
on the doorsteps’.®° The road acquired a commercial value when 
the railway station was opened at its southern end in 1871. More 
and more shop fronts displaced the lower parts of the cottages, but 
many of the original bedroom windows are still to be seen. 
Nowadays the road, though a one-way flow is operating, is often 
choked by vehicles held up by delivery-vans being unloaded and 
by pedestrians using the zebra crossing almost continuously. The 
unloading problem remains unsolved, but to break the almost 
unending passage of walkers, the County authority has now 
installed a light-controlled pedestrian crossing. 


It should be added that another traffic-lights unit has very 
recently been installed, not this time at a junction, but at a point on 
the Pontygwindy road at the entrance to the hypermarket! This 
has gone some little way towards justifying its unwarranted title of 
Carrefour, ‘“‘cross-roads’’. 


78 Caerphilly local plan: town centre, vol. 1, Glamorgan County Council 
Planning Department, 1972. 
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Medical Men of Glamorgan : 


Thomas Williams of Swansea, 1818-1865 


by PETER H. THOMAS 


The river is within us, the sea is all about us; 
The sea is the land’s edge also, the granite 
Into which it reaches, the beaches where it tosses 
Its hints of earlier and other creation: 
The starfish, the horse-shoe crab, the whale’s backbone; 
The pools where it offers to our curiosity 
The more delicate algae and the sea anemone. 
It tosses up our losses, the torn seine, 
The shattered lobsterpot, the broken oar 
And the gear of foreign dead men. The sea has many voices, 
Many gods and many voices. 
T. S. Eliot, The dry salvages 


IR WILLIAM OSLER was tireless in his advocacy of a more 
widespread interest in medical history, affirming that “‘by the 
historical method alone can many problems of medicine be approached 
profitably’, and that “‘it is a dry age when the great men of the past 
are held in light esteem’’.1 During the last twenty years the study of 
medical and pharmaceutical history in the Principality has been 
slowly gathering momentum under the influence of a small band of 
enthusiasts who have continued to publish numerous articles, not to 
mention several books, on the subject both in English and Welsh. 
Within the last twelve months we have witnessed not only the long 
awaited birth of the first Welsh medical historical society? based on 
the City of Cardiff, but also the foundation of the first lectureship? 
in that field at the Welsh National School of Medicine in the same 
city. It is also, however, of no mean honour and significance to the 
City of Swansea that there the British Society for the History of 
1 The opening sentence was taken from D. Guthrie’s A history of medicine 
(London, 1945), p. 410. 


2 See Welsh medical gazette, 15, 1972. 
3 Dr. John Cule, Llandysul, was appointed first lecturer. 
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Medicine has just held its ninth Congress. In the previous four 
essays of the series on the Medical Men of Glamorgan we have 
largely focussed our attention on the lives, times and opinions of 
doctors who devoted their skill and energy to the advancement of the 
Cardiff Infirmary; but with the coming of the Congress to Wales 
and Swansea for the first time, we feel it is appropriate to transfer 
our choice of worthy to the western end of the county. Our worthy, 
of course, is the distinguished physician whose name appears at the 
head of this chapter and whose professional life was so intimately 
concerned with the care of patients at the old Swansea hospital. 

Born in 1818, Thomas Williams was one of many children 
belonging to the Reverend John Williams, vicar of Llandyfriog, a 
small hamlet situated on the Teifi in Cardiganshire. The father, a 
man of limited circumstances, was a scion of the Cwm Du family of 
the same county. Although our knowledge regarding the boy’s 
country upbringing and early education is scanty we may rest 
assured that coming from a parson’s house there was no shortage of 
books written in many languages on diverse subjects for him to satisfy 
his voracious appetite for reading. Extremely studious in youth, he 
had very little to help him in his progress beyond good example and 
good advice—the rest that was necessary came from within himself. 
Having been apprenticed to a certain Mr. Terry until he was about 
nineteen years of age, he enrolled in 1837 as a medical student at 
Guy’s Hospital where he soon revealed his remarkable talents and 
strength of character. Endowed with powers of deep reflection and 
keen observation, he cultivated that brand of mental discipline which 
enabled him to train to full working capacity by assiduous application 
to study. Asa student he published some short papers in the pages of 
the Medical Gazette and also gained several prizes. Williams was 
connected with Guy’s during the golden period of its existence, a 
time when the institution possessed a reputation second to none for 
original pathological research and clinical teaching. At the hospital 
he came into contact with Sir Astley Cooper, Richard Bright, 
Thomas Addison, and Thomas Hodgkin—brilliant men who had 
joined the teaching staff earlier in the century and who stamped 
their impress indelibly on him. 

There is no doubt that men of learning derive infinite benefit by 
gathering together for the purpose of comparing and discussing their 
problems. Of the many new scientific and medical societies founded 
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in eighteenth-century London, one of the most active was Guy’s 
Physical Society (1771) which virtually developed into the Medical 
Society of South London.* It was at the Physical Society that 
Thomas Williams, when still a student, was given some of his initial 
experience in scientific debate. Some of his contemporary admirers 
thought “‘it was grand to see him . . . standing up with long, flowing, 
black hair making a speech on some abstruse question, having an 
air of inspiration, as the eloquent phrases flowed from him. But it 
was not all talk: he was eminently scientific .. .”. His celebrated 
teacher Richard Bright, however, looking back on those early days, 
was a little more reserved in his judgement of the young man’s 
rhetoric. Of the Welshman he said: 


Many of his fellow-students who listened to his glowing, 
discursive orations at the Physical Society—anything but dry 
matter-of-fact or physical as they were, and especially distaining 
to be tied down to the subject-matter of debate—thought that 
imagination held sway over all his other faculties. Perhaps it 
did. Certainly this seductive, often deluding, faculty did then, 
and in after time, give colour if not substance to his utterances; 
but it also opened to him vistas of original inquiry not hinted at 
by his teachers. It led him on, too precipitately perhaps some- 
times, to foresee conclusions and laws of Nature long before 
they could be reached by the slow, plodding, methodical 
groping of induction. And herein it is that we see a striking 
instance of the admirable mind-regulating virtue of Medicine as 
a study. But for Medicine and other branches of natural history 
to serve as a counterpoise, and to supply an inexhaustible 
pasture for his greed of knowledge, Imagination would surely 
have soared away with Dr. Williams into unfathomable 
metaphysical space. He might have been a Swedenborg. Like his 
countryman Glendower, he might have abandoned Actuality to 
“call spirits from the vasty deep”; or have floundered beyond 
redemption into some other dreary abyss of unreality. But 
Medicine had shown him how Nature, boundless in material for 
observation, and therefore boundless in suggestiveness, could 
employ, without satiating, imagination brilliant and impetuous 
as his own. 


Despite the valid criticism which he had made, Richard Bright was 
quite prepared to regard the Welshman as having the potential of a 
Swedenborg. To be compared with that distinguished Scandinavian 


* See C. Newman: The evolution of medical education in the nineteenth century, 
(Oxford, 1957), page 37. 
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scientist and theologian was no ordinary commendation. It has 
been said that science does not know its debt to imagination. Goethe 
did not believe that a great naturalist could exist without this faculty. 
Accordingly, it would appear from the above quotation that our 
worthy was not lacking in this essential scientific attribute. His was 
essentially an adult, mature imagination which was seldom 
mawkish. 

It is noteworthy that the charter of the University of London 
was signed on 28 November 1836. Unsectarian in concept, the 
institution was founded for the sole purpose of examining and 
conferring degrees. Despite the fact that Thomas Williams was a 
Guy’s man, he was not only allowed to sit but was successful at the 
M.B. examination, London University, in 1840. He was, therefore, 
one of the earliest graduates in medicine from that University. We 
note that he had already qualified M.R.C.S., England, in the previous 
year. In 1841 he published an original botanical paper entitled ““On 
the structure and uses of the stomata’’® in the Microscopical Journal. 
In the paper he explained the nature of some experiments which he 
had performed in order to elucidate the functions of stomata (leaf- 
pores)—functions which, according to him, “had long formed the 
subject of hypothesis and dispute among high authorities in vegetable 
physiology”. Two years later, when scarcely twenty-four years old, 
he reined in Imagination so firmly that he was able to win the 
Triennial Prize of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, by 
submitting an essay on the results of his investigations into “The 
structure and functions of the lungs”. The prize, consisting of fifty 
guineas, not only helped to enhance his reputation as a budding 
scientist but acted as a timely boost to his slim financial resources. 
The process of respiration as it affected the whole of the animal 
kingdom turned out to be a lifelong source of fascination for the 
Welshman who devoted considerable time and energy in elucidating 
difficult problems relating to this particular biological activity of 
living things. We are fortunate that the abundant fruits of his 
labours are to be found scattered in various publications, without 
which we could not possibly have gained insight into the originality 
or appreciate the extent of his scientific enquiries. 

One of the chief events in the history of biology was the 
discovery of the microscope. The main drawback of the earlier 


5 Microscopical Journal, i, 1841, pp. 118-121. 
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instruments was that the lenses broke up white light into the seven 
colours of the rainbow with the result that when small objects were 
viewed microscopically they were surrounded by rings of colour 
(chromatic aberration) which obscured fine detail. These visual 
imperfections, often leading to incorrect ideas and false interpreta- 
tions, had handicapped the earlier microscopists for centuries. By 
1830, however, J. J. Lister had perfected an achromatic instrument 
which did not produce these tantalising colour effects. Nine years 
later, a German physiologist, Theodor Schwann (1810-1882) pointed 
out that all animals were built up of living units called “cells” and 
that each part was surrounded by a well-defined membrane. A cell 
is the ultimate limit of organised structure. Together with Schleiden, 
a German botanist, Schwann shares the major credit for having 
propounded the cell theory and with them began the study of tissues 
(histology) and cells (cytology). Having quickly grasped the cell- 
doctrine of Schwann, Williams was able to use the improved 
microscope to good effect and undertake original research in the 
field of micro-biology. The Welshman was regarded as one of the 
first investigators at Guy’s to have understood the full powers of the 
microscope, which to him was a handmaid that revealed the beauties 
of organic life and a constant companion almost essential to his 
happiness. He realised at once how the new instrument which he 
called “the potent wand of the modern observer” would not only 
revolutionise scientific thought and attitudes but also clinical teaching. 
He advocated that the achromatic microscope should be accepted as 
the inseparable ally of the morbid anatomist. Of the new instrument 
he remarked: 


That which the calm eye discerns with clearness, and the 
understanding interprets with confidence, though amplified 
many hundred diameters, is likely to be an immutable objective 
truth as any “instance” within the sphere of unassisted vision. 
Faith in the verity of microscopic facts is a fundamental article 
in the scientific creed of every living philosopher. The sphere of 
the naked vision is exhausted: another is opened by the 
microscope. Minute descriptions of subtle and complex 
structures, rendered possible only through its instrumentality, 
will prove as great service in the hands of the future lawgivers 
of science, as the grosser narratives of the fathers of anatomy 
have already proved in the founding of the temple in which the 
high priests of natural theology now chant her service. 
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The Apothecaries Act, 1815, created a difficult situation in that 
there was an increased need for more medical teachers in London 
and the provinces. The Act made it imperative for all student- 
apothecaries and surgical students who wished to enter general 
practice to attend courses of instruction before they could sit their 
qualifying examinations. Since the London hospitals could not meet 
the new demands for tuition, their work in this sphere was met by the 
initiative of several enterprising doctors who supplemented the 
deficiency by opening schools of their own.* The Webb Street 
School near Guy’s, established by Edward Grainger in 1819, was one 
of the first of a few schools to be opened under the circumstances. 
On the death of Grainger in 1824 the management of the school 
passed into the hands of his younger brother Richard who main- 
tained it until 1843, when it was amalgamated with the St. Thomas’ 
School. After qualifying in medicine, Dr. Williams filled the office 
of demonstrator in (microscopic) structural anatomy and curator 
of the microscopic department at Guy’s, but seeing no opening for 
promotion, he later joined Grainger’s School as a teacher of anatomy 
and lectured for one or two sessions on medical jurisprudence. At 
the School on 14 February 1843, the Welsh doctor was invited to 
dissect the body of the political extremist, Richard Carlile. Williams, 
however, was not allowed to begin the dissection until Grainger had 
with due ceremony pronounced an oration over the cadaver as a 
mark of respect. During his life-time, Carlile, a Fleet Street 
bookseller, paid exorbitant fines and suffered long terms of im- 
prisonment for his radical republican publications. The unfortunate 
man did much to establish in England the freedom of the Press. 

In 1843 Williams contributed an article ‘“‘On the pathology of 
cells’’ to Guy’s Hospital Reports.’ The author intended the article 
“to form the commencement of a series of Reports of facts and 
observations obtained and accumulated in the Microscopical Depart- 
ment of this hospital’. He emphasised that since he was only writing 
random ‘“‘reports’’, he did not have to aspire to the standards of an 
‘“fessay” which he regarded as being on a much higher plane. After 
commenting on what he thought was the correct status of a “report’’, 
he gave a brief historical review of work done on the subject of 


® See Sir Zachary Cope’s article “The private medical schools of London 
(1746-1914)” in F. N. L. Poynter, The evolution of medical education in Britain 
(London, 1966). 

? Second series, vol. II, October 1843, pp. 423-461. 
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cellular pathology, starting with the pioneering observations of 
Johannes Miiller and including investigations made by Griiby,Raspail, 
Rokitansky, Bowman, Addison, and Wharton Jones. Among other 
outstanding investigators mentioned by Williams in the Report were 
Purkinje, Henle, R. de Graaf, Liebig, John Hunter, Cullen, Magendie, 
Owen Rees, Richard Owen, Kuhn, and Cruvelhier—a galaxy of 
names that would honour any era. The main part of the article, 
supported by references to relevant English and continental literature, 
consisted of a discussion of the microscopic changes which took 
place in cells and tissues in inflammation, liver degeneration, and 
cancer, together with possible causes for these conditions. Williams 
had for some time been acquiring a good working knowledge of 
French and German in order to keep up-to-date with the researches 
of European investigators in his field. He knew that without such 
knowledge he might unwittingly find himself duplicating laborious 
work already done. Throughout the Report he was ready to 
accord merit to a scientist when and where it was due but, equally, 
he never refrained from being pungently critical when the occasion 
demanded it. He was, however, not unmindful of the fact that 
fallibility would continue to be the indelible attribute of every 
ramification of human science so long as the qualities of men’s minds 
continued to exhibit variations in degrees. An indefatigable 
researcher himself, Williams was impatient with those purely 
descriptive microscopists who were unwilling to theorise. He regarded 
hypotheses as the bases of investigation promulgated to discover the 
truth and that concentrated efforts should be devoted to their 
establishment or refutation. Such efforts must redound to the 
advantage, if not to the extension, of science. “The history of 
Science is a history of superseded theories”.® In talking of the 
inhibitions of some of his scientific brethren he provocatively stated: 


A singular distrust in the accuracy and fidelity of the microscope, 
as an instrument of investigation and discovery, has so alienated 
the taste of many well-informed pathologists, as to induce them 
to regard the facts ascertained directly through its assistance as 
something like the spectres of an imaginative eye, or the refined 
delusions of a complex optical mechanism, or, at best, the 
obscure shadows of infinitely-divided particles of organic matter, 
in reference to which it would be impossible to establish, with 


* See Bryan Magee’s article “The great philosopher” in the Sunday Times 
magazine, 27 May 1973, pp. 33-43. 
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precision, either the figure or the size. Such unphilosophical 
scepticism is a libel upon the character of those whose lives have 
been ardently devoted to the furtherance of microscopic science. 
Under the shelter of a classic adage—Nequeunt oculis rerum 
primordia cerni—they seek to circumscribe the domain of 
observational science to the straitened limits of those grosser 
aggregations of matter, whose properties are cognisable enough 
to unimproved and ordinary sense. 


Williams wrote in a style which was occasionally abstruse, sometimes 
complex, frequently ponderous, but always scholarly. He was 
devoted to the use of the long sentence and sprinkled his texts with 
foreign phrases. 

Attainments, ability, a flair for languages, the opinions of his 
contemporaries, all marked Dr. Williams as a man whose proper 
sphere was a consultancy at a London teaching hospital. Un- 
fortunately, there was no likely vacancy for any higher position than 
tutor at Guy’s and his health was never robust. At an early period 
of his life he developed renal dropsy from which he made an 
apparent recovery and which prompted him to record the details of 
his case in one of the medical journals. On the closure of the Webb 
Street School in 1843 he was compelled to cogitate deeply concerning 
his prospects in the City and think about a more modest fortune in 
his native air at less cost of physical and mental wear and tear to 
himself. Shortly afterwards he settled down in Wind Street, Swansea, 
where he commenced private practice and later became physician to 
the Swansea Infirmary. The old Infirmary, which stood near Paxton 
Street, started its existence in 1719 as the Bathing House, was then 
converted in 1817 into a House of Industry (workhouse) and 
Infirmary, and finally, from 1859 to 1869, used exclusively as an 
Infirmary for the care of the sick. Williams’ acceptance of a place 
on the hospital staff not only gave him the necessary status and, 
therefore, the opportunity of building up a large successful practice, 
but also provided him with more experience in one year than he 
could possibly have gained in many years without such an 
appointment. 

It must be realised that when he came back to Wales, Williams 
brought with him all the skill, information, and opinions of a first- 
rate London man. To him, his profession was meat and drink. Of 


® See illustrated article by E. Jenkins and C. Rogers, “Old photographs of 
Swansea” in Glamorgan Historian, vol. 2. 
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him it has been said that he did not rely solely on acquired knowledge. 
He was never satisfied unless he maintained his professional learning 
at the highest level. He not only made it a point of duty to read every 
new book of repute but he indulged in the luxury of new editions — 
so eager was he to learn the last word in science. He took in all the 
medical journals and was in receipt of many British and foreign 
publications. A medical friend from London visiting his study might 
at any time find upon his table all the sources of information which 
the best libraries in any major town could afford. Similarly, every 
new device in the way of a medical or surgical instrument became 
part of the doctor’s equipment because he knew that it would 
facilitate diagnosis and afford better treatment. He was armed at 
all points with resources. Anything that could in any way be turned 
to practical account in the alleviation of sickness was seized upon. 
His perception was marvellous in its rapidity and accuracy. His 
clinical judgement, perfectly free from prejudice, always craving 
new light, was bold and decisive. His treatment of disease was 
vigorously, steadily and vigilantly pursued, and when the case was 
difficult or obstinate, he was enterprising and always inspired hope. 
These qualities earned him the highest testimony and the confidence 
of his medical brethren. They were qualities which urged him on to 
take and pass the M.D., London, examination in 1845. As the years 
in Swansea rolled by, his practice continued to expand with the 
result that he was not only consulted locally but also by patients 
from the counties most accessible to the town. 

In an earlier article Tom Ridd?° draws our attention to the 
insanitary state of Swansea in the 1840s. Sir Henry Thomas de la 
Beche, who had been appointed by the Health of Towns Com- 
mission to conduct an enquiry into the sanitary condition of 
Swansea, published his report in 1845. The Report, despite con- 
temporary boasts in The Cambrian regarding the salubriousness of 
this Welsh watering place, was extremely unfavourable and a severe 
indictment on the Town Council. It is noteworthy that leading 
doctors such as Drs. J.C. Collins, W. Gutch, and Thomas Williams, 
our central figure, who must have all been aware of the prevailing 
health hazards, were largely silent on the matter. In 1844, however, 
Dr. Williams did comment on the fact that the town’s sewers were 


*° See his article “The health of a town: Swansea in the 1840’s” in Glamorgan 
Historian, vol. 1. 
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so badly constructed that during high tides they were flooded by the 
sea. Even so, he considered the danger to be offset by the antiseptic 
properties of the salt water which “destroyed the malarial influence 
of the sewers”. The writer feels that the young consultant was at 
the time new to Swansea and that it would have been a little 
undiplomatic for him to comment as plainly as he might have 
wished. Later in the essay we hope to show that as he grew older, 
Williams was much more vociferous on public health matters, 
especially those concerned with industrial medicine. 

In 1844 Thomas Williams published a book entitled A sketch 
of the relation which subsists between the three kingdoms of nature: 
mineral, vegetable, and animal . .. The work was dedicated to Lewis 
Weston Dillwyn, F.R.S., who served in a dual capacity as President 
of the Royal Institution of South Wales and also the Literary and 
Philosophical Institution, Swansea. In parenthesis, it is worth noting 
that Williams himself shortly became a member of both those 
learned bodies and played an extremely important and active part 
throughout the rest of his life in helping to bring about their 
advancement. The young doctor was greatly impressed not only by 
Dillwyn’s scientific attainments but also by the benefits which the 
elder man had conferred on the inhabitants of Swansea. Moreover, 
the President had rendered invaluable assistance to Williams during 
the preparation of the work. In the preface of the book the doctor 
emphasised that he would never descend “‘to the menial occupation 
of manufacturing books, by means of the easy process of verbal 
compilation’. To him, language was always the sacred private right 
of the author whose pen recorded his thoughts and utterances. The 
purpose of the publication was to try to popularise science among 
the townsfolk who at that time, according to him, showed a decided 
lack of interest in the educational facilities afforded by the Royal 
Institution. One has only to thumb the pages of the booklet to 
appreciate the range and scope of Williams’ scientific interests. 
Among the topics discussed were reason and instinct, the principles 
of chemical combination, the differences between organic and 
inorganic matter, the theory of coal-formation, soils and manures, 
nutrition, teetotalism and spirit drinking, the occupation of colliers, 
and the hygiene of Swansea. He also had a section on the copper 
smoke, a subject which will be treated more fully later in the article. 
In conclusion, Williams wanted the world to know that in order for 
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the human mind to become competent enough to disentangle the 
subtleties of disease it was absolutely necessary to undertake the 
liberal studies of science and literature. Furthermore, he could not 
understand why certain leaders of religion should be at loggerheads 
with scientists. He put his own view succinctly when he said: 


How accountable it must still appear, that the misguided friends 
of piety should regard religion and philosophy as militant and 
irreconcilable principles, as though they deserved to be 
represented as separate and hostile interests. Wherever the 
empire of science has extended, the philosopher notes the 
prevalence of God’s laws, in an atom as in a world, from the 
lowest order of beings to man. 


Although Dr. Williams devoted the major portion of his time 
to the conduct of his practice, the remainder was given over to literary 
and scientific pursuits. Evidently, he excelled in the inter-related 
subjects of physiology, zoology, and comparative anatomy. As a 
marine biologist he revelled in the wealth of strange and wonderful 
creatures which were plentiful in the sea around the nearby coasts 
of Swansea Bay and the Gower peninsula. Needless to say he was, 
of course, labouring in an age when snorkelling and skin-diving 
had not been thought of! Having made an exhaustive study of 
the littoral fauna, he turned his attention to the examination of 
organisms which teemed in the waters beyond the inter-tidal zone. 
He became interested in studying and exploring the greater depths 
of water to determine what mysteries of life might be hidden in this 
forbidding environment and to resolve the factors controlling aquatic 
life. For this purpose he used special dredges operated from boats 
provided with winches for reeling in line. By these methods he 
collected hundreds of lowly animals of different species which he 
dissected patiently with great care and examined minutely under the 
microscope. Throughout the years he became more and more 
engrossed in the comparative anatomy and physiology of such 
animals as sponges, jelly-fish, flukes, tapeworms, wheel animals, 
lamp-shells, marine bristle-worms, earthworms, leeches, water-fleas, 
barnacles, shrimps, prawns, crabs, sea-spiders, centipedes, millipedes, 
insects," limpets, snails, slugs, oysters, scallops, cockles, mussels, 


14 ue article ‘‘On the tracheal system of insects”, Ann. Nat. Hist., xvii, 1856, 
p.347 
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squids, octopuses, cuttle-fish, star-fish,!2 sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, 
sea-lilies, fish, frogs, and snakes—in fact, the whole animal kingdom 
came under his scrutiny. It was suspected in certain quarters that 
since he possessed the sagacity and power of concentration which 
enabled him to unravel the complicated structure and functions of 
the lowest creatures, he was certainly most fitted to undertake the 
repair of the highest, including Homo sapiens. An accomplished 
draughtsman, he drew accurate and elaborate sketches of what he 
saw in his dissections in order to explain, illustrate, and permanently 
record the results of his investigations for the benefit of future 
workers in the same field. 

By 1846 Williams had completed sufficient research to make a 
second contribution to Guy’s Hospital Reports entitled “‘On the 
physiology of cells, with a view to elucidate the laws regulating the 
structure and function of the glands’’. From the article it is obvious 
that he had captured some of the ideas of the evolutionary theory—a 
theory which was known to the Greeks and more or less definitely 
outlined by Bacon, Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, Goethe, Lamarck, 
Lyell, and Herbert Spencer. In his introductory remarks Williams 
showed how certain aspects of the doctrine were currently being 
considered: 


In the organs of a higher animal, during the successive stages of 
evolution from the embryonic rudiments to the completed 
conditions of adult maturity, it has been long affirmed that 
transient stages of structure occur, of which the precise counter- 
part may be found, in a persistent form, in animals occupying 
inferior positions in the organic scale. When the history of cells 
in the several glands of the body shall have been more accurately 
and circumstantially determined, we may anticipate that much 
of this alleged homology will have to be expunged from the 
tenets of physiologists, as founded upon imperfect comparisons 
and speculative exaggerations. 


In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries prominence was 
given to the philosophic notion of a “‘ladder of life’’, on the rungs of 
which all organisms, from the simplest living thing up to Man, could 
be placed according to a scale of increasing complexity. From the 
Report it is seen that Williams, who discussed very critically the 
12 Consult his article “‘On the sand-canal in the star-fishes”, ibid., xix, 1857, 55, 


and a letter ‘“On the so-called ‘Water-vascular system’ ”’, ibid., xix, 1857, 133. 
18 Second series, vol. IV, October 1846, pp. 273-331. 
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structure and function of the liver in a wide range of animals, treated 
his subject in an evolutionary and comparative manner, commencing 
with a species of sea anemone which was found in abundance around 
the Swansea Bay and the neighbouring coasts. He affirmed that lug- 
or lob-worms were plentiful on the shores and sands in the local 
bays near the town in which he lived. He also mentioned the shoals 
of a species of squid which visited the Bay in the fall of the year. 
In a footnote he referred to the kindness of Mr. Moggridge, a 
naturalist who had extensively studied the Confervae’* in the 
neighbourhood of Swansea and had provided the latter with the 
gratifying opportunity of studying several specimens of protococcus 
(pleurococcus).}® 

Two years later, Dr. Williams contributed a third item to Guy’s 
Hospital Reports’ entitled ““On the physical conditions affecting 
the distribution of life in the sea and the atmosphere, and the laws of 
aquatic breathing”. In this scholarly work, he not only attempted an 
extensive review of the subject under scrutiny but also tried to 
discover new facts through carefully devised experiments of his own. 
Approaching his subject from the broadest angle, he wrote as a 
physiologist bent on investigating the flora and fauna of the deep 
inaccessible regions of the oceans. At that time it was believed that 
no animal life was possible at depth greater than 1,000 to 2,300 feet. 
He showed particular interest in the little-understood relationships 
between hydrostatic pressure and the denizens of the deep sea. 
He wished to ascertain the exact chemical circumstances under which 
air, naturally dissolved in water, existed in the depths of the marine 
world. He wanted to learn more regarding the principles governing 
the transmission and penetration of sunlight into the profound depths 
of the oceans. He recorded his views on the effects which the 
distribution of variable temperatures in the sea had on animal life. 
He also gave an account of experiments which he performed on birds 
and fishes in order to elucidate the important consequences of 
extreme barometric oscillations on their physiology. The results of 
these experiments were communicated in a lecture which he delivered 
at the Royal Institution, London, in March 1848. In addition, he 


M4 Lewis Weston Dillwyn, F.R.S. (1778-1855) had completed a work on British 
Confervae in 1809. The Confervae are a group of simple plants closely related 
to the seaweeds. 

18 The green, powdery covering on tree-trunks. 

16 Second series, vol. VI, part I, October 1848, pp. 67-110. 
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conducted an experiment in which he was able to observe the 
capillary circulation in the web of a frog’s foot under a pressure of 
six atmospheres. The influence of changing pressures on various 
animals intrigued him immensely. From his Report we learn, for 
example, that a sperm whale can retreat with impunity to a depth 
of 4,200 feet where the pressure amounts to 125 atmospheres and 
that a condor can fly to a height of 28,000 feet where the pressure is 
only one-fourteenth of an atmosphere. In the portion which dealt 
with the question of the depth to which solar light penetrated 
the sea Williams inserted an interesting footnote based on some 
remarks made by Lewis Weston Dillwyn. The footnote read: 


I may in this place observe, that recently Mr. Lewis Dillwyn has 
drawn my attention to the Report of Dr. Hitch on the relative 
eligibility of different places in the vicinity of Swansea for the 
erection of the Counties’ Lunatic Asylum, in which Dr. Hitch 
alludes, in unfavourable terms, to the glare occasioned by the 
reflection of the sun’s light from the surface of the neighbouring 
sea. And Mr. Dillwyn assures me that the brilliant whiteness 
of the reflected light from the Bay of Swansea, as seen from 
the higher parts of Sketty, is sometimes so intense as to be borne 
with difficulty by the eye. This is an interesting proof of the 
reflective capacity of water when the incidence of the solar 
beam is oblique. I have observed that it happens only 
occasionally. Light, whether radiated or reflected, is more 
beneficial than injurious to health. But, under particular 
circumstances, I have seen the Bay of Swansea as a sea of deep 
red liquid from the exclusive reflection of the red rays of the 
spectrum. 
In the latter part of his Report Dr. Williams elaborated on the 
factors governing the distribution of air in water—factors which he 
considered indispensable to an understanding of the process of 
aquatic respiration. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held at Swansea from 9-16 August, 
1848, under the Presidency of the Marquess of Northampton. The 
mainspring behind the visit of the Association to South Wales was the 
distinguished physicist and judge William Robert Grove, himself a 
native of the town, who had pressed the attractions of the area at 
earlier meetings of the Association. It is noteworthy that Thomas 
Williams was an active member at that august gathering which 
included such notable scientists as Sir Henry de la Beche and Dr. 
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Michael Faraday. The fact that the occasion had awakened a real 
interest in science among the ordinary inhabitants of Swansea was 
very important to people like Williams who were constantly striving 
to stimulate local enthusiasm for natural philosophy through the 
medium of lectures,1” experiments, and demonstrations at the Royal 
Institution. Summaries of two of Williams’ zoological papers 
delivered at the meeting were published in the British Association 
Reports for that year. In 1851 Williams published his “‘Report on 
the British Annelida” which contained the results of work he had 
undertaken on behalf of the Association—a sum having been voted 
to him for the purpose. Although this elaborate report on 
segmented worms bore the stamp of much intensive research, the 
text did contain some contentious statements and conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the overall value of the work was amply demonstrated 
by the frequent references to it in Professor Rymer Jones’ standard 
publication entitled An outline of the organisation of the animal 
kingdom. In the same year he published an item in the Reports 
entitled ““On the structure of the branchiae and mechanism of 
breathing in the Pholades and other lamellibranchiate molluscs’. 
The term “lamellibranchiata” is used by zoologists to describe 
certain molluscs such as mussels and oysters which have bi-valve 
shells with large plate-like gills. In 1856 he published two further 
zoological items in the Reports.*® 

There were no limits to Thomas Williams’ scientific endeavours. 
There was something beaver-like about him. His tempo was faster 
than normal and while most investigators walked, he always ran. 
Viewed against the pressure of his day-to-day work as a doctor, his 
intellectual activity was all the more remarkable. In 1853 he published 
a tripartite series entitled ““The blood: its chemistry, physiology, and 
pathology” in the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
From 1853-57 inclusively his illustrated series ““On the mechanism 
of acquatic respiration and on the structure of the organs of breathing 
in invertebrate animals” appeared by instalments in the Annals of 
Natural History. In 1857 the whole series ‘‘On the mechanism of 
acquatic respiration . . .”” was reprinted for convenience under one 
™” For a complete list of lectures etc., see Annual Reports of the Royal Institution 

of South Wales. 

8 “On the mechanism of respiration in the family of Echinidae’” (Sea urchins), 


Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1856 (part 2), 101, and“‘On the fluid system of the Nema- 
toid Entozoa’’, ibid., 101. 
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cover to form a single paper which he dedicated to the President and 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, England. The paper, 
according to Williams, represented only one part of a wider work, 
which he was preparing on respiration and lung disorders. In order 
to inform his readers of the additional work he intended publishing 
on the subject, he gave the reprint a supplementary title The structure, 
functions, and diseases of the lungs. The additional work was never 
published in the form that he had intended originally but in the same 
year, however, he contributed an article on the ‘Structure of the 
lungs of man and the vertebrate animals” to Todd’s Cyclopaedia. 

In 1852 Thomas Williams’ first paper, entitled “‘On the blood 
proper and chylaqueous fluid of invertebrate animals’’!® appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions. He applied the term “‘chylaqueous’’ to 
a nutritive fluid, distinguished from true blood, contained in the 
cavities of invertebrate animals. His second paper, entitled 
“Researches on the structure and homology of the reproductive 
organs of the annelids’’®° was published in the same journal six years 
later. The inclusion of a paper in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
was itself a sufficient guarantee of merit since all scientific manuscripts 
underwent the most careful scrutiny before publication was even 
considered. The amount of labour involved in the two investigations 
can only be appreciated by reference to the papers themselves which 
are copiously illustrated. For these and numerous other original 
contributions to medical and scientific literature he was elected a 
Fellow?! of the Royal Society on 3 June 1858. It is interesting to note 
that since 1848 the honour of admission to the Society has been 
jealously guarded. On 17 April 1855, Thomas Williams, “‘a zealous 
cultivator of natural science, particularly of physiology and zoology” 
was elected to a Fellowship of the Linnean Society. It is noted, 
however, that his Fellowship was withdrawn on 14 August 
1859. 

The Provincial Medical and Surgical Association” was founded 


19 Phil. Trans., 1852, pp. 595-653. 

20 ibid., 1858, pp. 93-144. 

21 Lewis Weston Dillwyn and John Dillwyn Llewellyn were made Fellows of the 
Royal Society in 1804 and 1836 respectively. Thomas Williams wrote a 
biography of the former in the Cambrian Journal (Dec. 1855)—a biography 
which was reprinted in separate form in the same year under the title The 
science and scientific men of Wales—Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq., of Swansea 
(Tenby). Williams wrote the work using the pen-name of ‘“‘Soranus, M.D., 
FEISS ete... 

22 In 1855 it became the British Medical Association. 
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in 1832 at the instigation of Dr. (later Sir) Charles Hastings physician 
to Worcester Infirmary. Since its foundation, meetings have been 
held in different towns and cities of the United Kingdom each year. 
It is noteworthy that the Association held its twenty-first anniversary 
meeting?* on 10 and 11 August 1853, at Swansea. As one would 
expect, Thomas Williams played an active part in helping to make 
that historic occasion a success. On the morning of the first day, the 
delegates assembled, by kind persmission of the Worshipful the 
Mayor, J. J. Strick, in the Nisi Prius Court of the Guildhall where 
the Presidential Address was delivered by Dr. Gwynne Bird, Swan- 
sea. On the second day of the conference Dr. C. Radclyffe Hall, 
Torquay, gave a talented address on the subject of ““Nature’s modes 
of arresting tubercular disease of the lungs’. After the speaker had 
concluded his discourse, Dr. Williams complimented him upon 
having given such a clear exposition of one of the most abstruse 
questions in medicine. On the same day the Welsh doctor himself 
communicated two papers, the first of which was entitled ‘“‘Origin, 
transformations, and decline of the floating cells of the blood”. He 
illustrated his subject by many instructive diagrams. The second 
communication bearing the title ‘“‘Ultimate structure of the air-cells 
considered in its relation to certain of their diseases’’ consisted of a 
brief explanation of drawings relevant to the subject under discus- 
sion. The convention at Swansea that week also afforded a splendid 
opportunity for provincial physicians like Williams to meet under 
the chairmanship of Charles Hastings to discuss a report on the 
newly-proposed Charter of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 
According to a clause in the Charter, established provincial physicians 
currently practising in England and Wales without the diploma of the 
College were to be incorporated as members of that body on payment 
of certain fees and stamp duties. However desirable and necessary the 
Charter was for future provincial physicians, the consultants already 
holding appointments felt strongly that they themselves ought not 
to be bound by the new provisions and that the taking of the new 
diploma should be a purely voluntary act on their part. Having 
previously paid a large stamp duty when they qualified as doctors of 
medicine, the established provincial physicians were of the opinion 
that they should be incorporated as Members of the Royal College of 


°° For a full account of the meeting consult Association Medical Journal, 1853, 
pp. 726-743. 
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Physicians at reduced fees. The foregoing statements represent 
the main arguments embodied in the report read at that meeting. It 
was moved by Dr. Williams, seconded by Dr. Sylvester, Cowbridge, 
and resolved that the report be received and adopted. Furthermore, 
it was moved by Dr. Lawrence, Carmarthen, seconded by Dr. Duke, 
Rugby, and carried that the committee of provincial physicians be 
reappointed with the addition of Dr. Williams. 

For students of medical and social history Thomas Williams’ 
Report on the copper smoke, its influence on the public health, and the 
industrial diseases of coppermen (Swansea, 1854) is a very important 
publication. His prime motive in writing the monograph was to 
further the ends of knowledge and science. The Report, divided into 
two parts, was respectfully dedicated to Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., 
M.P., President of the General Board of Health, who was also 
responsible for commissioning and financing the work. Williams 
intended writing two further reports on the sanitary history and 
industrial diseases of Swansea and the surrounding coal districts 
but, like many of his other ambitious plans, they were never 
completed. In the second of the series he contemplated investigating 
in detail the working and living conditions of the coal-miners 
together with the diseases to which they were prone. The third and 
last report was to be devoted to an inquiry into the general hygienic 
and sanitary state of the towns of Swansea, Neath, Llanelly, and the 
villages of Morriston, Landore, Foxhole, Sketty, and the Mumbles. 
In the first part of the published Report Williams gave an elaborate 
account of an environmental study which he had made of the twelve 
thousand local copper men and colliers inhabiting a district 
measuring ten by three miles. The area involved was bounded by 
Morriston, Llansamlet and Treboeth in the north and east, by Port 
Tennant and St. Thomas to the south-east, and by Sketty and 
Mumbles to the south-west. He pointed out that copper men and 
colliers as a rule lived in quite separate precincts within the district 
under surveillance. They also differed strikingly in their domestic 
and social habits, in their working conditions, and in their occupa- 
tional ailments. He remarked that the copper-smelting industry had 
given to Swansea an international reputation, to its merchants 
opulence, and to its artisans abundance. A century had sufficed to 
raise the town of Swansea from the pleasing obscurity of a village 
of fishermen to the distinction of being the commercial centre for 
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the world’s copper trade. The success of the trade was due to the 
immediate proximity of the smelting-works to the extensive collieries 
in the neighbourhood. Advancing together, and mutually sustaining 
each other, the coal and copper trades of Swansea soon gave 
importance and status to the town. In the Report it was estimated 
that of the 200,000 tons of copper ore smelted annually in the United 
Kingdom, the Swansea furnacemen handled nine-tenths of it. The 
annual consumption of local coal required for this enormous South 
Wales operation was in the region of 450,000 tons. 

Williams stated that the surface of the land to the north and 
north-east of Swansea looked as if it were scorched. The countryside 
stretching as far north as Morriston, as far east as Bonymaen, as far 
west as Treboeth and Cwmbwrla, was covered by grim-looking 
mounds of scoriae from the copper furnaces—an area rendered 
hideous by stones, red gravel, and black slag. In addition, the region 
was pratically denuded of vegetation as a direct result of the action 
of sulphurous copper smoke which, in fifteen decades of smelting 
operations, had transformed the smiling valley into a barren desert. 
All the stagnant fresh water within the limits of the smoke district 
was completely destitute of pond life. In the mid-nineteenth 
century there were close to Swansea well over three hundred furnace 
chimneys, each delivering into the atmosphere many thousands of 
cubic feet of dense white chemical clouds and curling columns of 
smoke. Whereas the inhabitants of the town centre every year had to 
endure the smoke for fifty to sixty days, the population in the out- 
lying areas of Llansamlet, Foxhole and Bonymaen had to suffer the 
same nuisance for as many as two hundred and thirty days in the 
same period. Williams went so far as to claim that Swansea and 
district produced one half of the copper smoke of the world! Drifting 
before the wind, the lurid vapours darkened the air, concealed the 
sun, and stifled the breather. The fumes emanating from the stacks 
of the furnaces, consisting of the combined products resulting from 
roasting the copper ore and the combustion of coal, had helped to 
pollute the soil and render it sterile. With the exception of wild 
chamomile (Matricaria chamomilla) not a tree, shrub, or blade of 
grass could be seen anywhere in the locality. Yet, by complete 
contrast, the cabbage, the potato, the fuschia and the dahlia were 
successfully cultivated in the little gardens of the roadside cottages 
in the immediate vicinity of the works. Such success, of course, was 
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due in large measure to regular manuring, low or absent slag content 
of the garden soil and, for the most part, the planting of annuals. 
With the help of Mr. Pugh, a distinguished chemist from London who 
was sojourning in the district, Dr. Williams made a detailed 
analysis of the copper smoke. As a result of their experiments they 
reported that the smoke contained minute portions of copper 
and arsenic (even close to the works), sublimated sulphur, and 
fluorine compounds; a moderate quantity of sulphuric acid 
vapour; and considerable amounts of sulphurous acid and coal 
smoke. 

In the second part of the Report Dr. Williams gave an account 
of the Great Copper Trial which was the name given to the celebrated 
lawsuit heard at Carmarthen in 1833.24 In the indictment preferred 
against Messrs. Vivian, owners of the Hafod Works, Swansea, it 
was alleged that the copper smoke from their furnaces was injurious 
to animal life and destructive to vegetation. Sir James Scarlett 
(afterwards Lord Abinger) was engaged for the defence and Mr. 
John Evans for the plaintiffs. In the opening speech the Counsel for 
the plaintiffs stated that during the preceding three years the corn 
and hay land had become barren and useless and that within the 
last twelve years the desolation had undergone rapid acceleration. 
Furthermore, four farms within the vicinity of the works had become 
unproductive. He said that all cattle eating grass on which sulphurous 
acid fell immediately began to ail. Witnesses for the plaintiffs 
testified that the copper smoke not only caused the animals’ teeth 
to loosen but also to become blackened, decayed and irregular. As 
a result of the dental disease the cattle were unable to graze. Apart 
from dental decay the beasts suffered from swollen glands, multiple 
fractures of the ribs, rotten lungs, and hard bony knobs on the legs. 
The poor creatures dropped to the ground from weakness and died. 
One witness remarked that if healthy cattle and horses ate the 
poisoned grass for a few months they contracted the disorder. Many 
Llansamlet farms had not been occupied for twenty years because of 
the denudation of the land. He added that crops failed to mature 
and ripen in the smoke district. In striking contrast Williams 
stated in his Report that on the farm occupied by Pascoe St. L. 
Grenfell the crops, which were subjected to the smoke from Port 


24 The Cambrian newspaper dated 16 March, 1833, gives full and accurate 
coverage of the case. 
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Tennant works, looked just as healthy as in former seasons before 
the construction of the works in question. 

The evidence for the defence turned chiefly upon the commercial 
importance of the copper works, upon the national value of the 
articles manufactured, and upon the increasing prosperity of the 
population of Swansea and district. Sir James Scarlett argued that 
in Breconshire which was far removed from the influence of the 
furnace fumes, cattle sometimes developed symptoms similar to 
those said to be caused by copper smoke. He stated that all land 
over the coal measures was bad and that this factor was responsible 
for the agricultural poverty of a parish such as Llansamlet. He then 
entered into details to show how the value of land had increased 
around Swansea and how there had been an increase in the number 
of homes built in Morriston, Landore and St. John’s since the 
erection of the copper works. At the end of the trial a verdict was 
returned in favour of the defendants. The lawsuit had failed because 
the industry was considered to be so important to the wealth of 
Swansea and district.2> The coppermasters had won the day. 

In 1854 Thomas Williams himself had the opportunity of seeing 
and examining horned cattle afflicted by the smoke disease which 
received the local name of effryddod. The doctor was of the opinion 
that the condition was attributable to eating grass soured by 
sulphurous fumes and not to inhalation of copper smoke. It is noted 
from the Report that Williams’ animals did not present any of the 
more severe symptoms described by witnesses at the Trial and that if 
they were moved to better grass unaffected by the smoke their health 
steadily improved. It was argued at the trial that the pulmonary 
pathology described by the witnesses was due to the direct corrosive 
action of the smoke on the lungs during the act of breathing. 
Williams was unable to accept this explanation because he knew that 
coppermen who worked for years in the sulphurous atmosphere of 
the smelters’ sheds never developed a condition comparable to that 
seen in the lungs of cattle at post-mortem. Some local farmers held 
the view that effryddod was a subtle form of periodic epizootic,?é 
possibly due to the prevalence of a poisonous weed in the grass of a 


*° See W. R. Lambert’s article “Some impressions of Swansea and its copper 
works in 1850” in Glamorgan Historian,vol.5. The reader will find an interesting 
account of twentieth-century copper smelting at Landore in H. V. Morton’s 
In search of Wales, 14th ed. (London, 1944), pp. 223-6. 

26 A pestilence prevalent among animals. 
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particular year and, therefore, could break out in any part of the 
country. Other farmers, with equal conviction, believed that the 
copper smoke was, without doubt, the causative agent of the disease 
which occurred only in the smoke district and nowhere else in the 
world. A favourite remedy for effryddod was a mixture of tar, 
feathers and cream— a mixture extensively used by the veterinary 
practitioners of the county in those days. 

What of the coppermen themselves, the men who toiled 
incessantly in the smelters’ sheds? Williams knew them well, 
perhaps better than anybody else in the locality and they trusted 
him. A fluent Welshman, he had the distinct advantage of being able 
to interview the Welsh element of the labour force in their own 
language. Such a facility was bound to play an important part in 
enhancing the value of the Report. In talking of the contribution 
of the coppermen to the industry he had nothing to offer save praise 
and sympathy. In one passage of the Report he said: 


The lot of the copperman. What? The workman! Yes, the 
human being who toils before that fire, which manufactures the 
“filthy lucre”’, the penny, wherewith the rich purchase luxury, 
and the workman his bread. What! is the the lot of such men, 
who unhonoured and unsung for a hundred years, have given 
to kings their power, to copper-princes their wealth, and to 
kingdoms their gold, to become historic? Yes. From this 
moment forth, the copperman—he who, par excellence, has 
earned his fame, as he does his bread, by the sweat of his brow, 
shall figure as a personage in the history of industrial England. 
The tale of his fate shall be told with truth. It will form no 
uneventful chapter in the history of England which living, 
moving, working men are at this very moment enacting. Who 
knows but that the story may cheer the furnaceman; will make 
him mindful of the blessings of his lot, while it may lull him to 
obliviousness as to its hardships. May it elate with noble 
resolutions these hardy sons of toil! Exhausted physically, each 
may yet rise morally to the sublimest conceptions of duty. 
Occupied arduously, their case yet encompassed by many 
blessings; their lot is environed by advantages which equipoise 
the evils. In special points of their history, there is much to rouse 
the sympathy of the philanthropists. There is, per contra, in 
their portion, not a little to awaken the envy of those doomed in 
this life to labour in order to live. 


No one could ever deny that the copper refiner’s task was 
anything but exacting and arduous. The furnacemen, whose ages 
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ranged from twenty to sixty-five years, worked a twelve-hour day. 
For half the shift they were exposed to a temperature of 150°Fand 
for the remaining period to a temperature ranging between 65° and 
70°F. Although the smelters’ sheds were amply ventilated, the men 
sweated profusely under the influence of such intense heat. In order 
to gain experience of their pathetic working conditions, Dr. 
Williams actually toiled in front of a furnace for an hour or more. 
The discomfort of these craftsmen, however, was mitigated to some 
extent by drinking copious draughts of cool water. It was 
estimated that the average smelter was in the habit of consuming 
two to three gallons of nature’s beverage per shift. At Port Tennant 
a young girl using a donkey was employed to fetch pure water from 
a fountain situated a mile away from the works. The animal, bearing 
on its back two eight-gallon casks, carried one hundred gallons every 
day to the smelting sheds. Williams stated that teetotalism was 
professed and rigorously practised by a considerable number of 
furnacemen in all the copper works of the smoke district. He also 
mentioned that at the Hafod beer drinking in the works had for some 
years been prohibited. Despite the extreme variations of temperature 
and the drudgery to which the coppermen were subjected each day 
their general health was remarkably good and many of them reached 
a ripe old age. They earned good wages, they were well-housed and 
well-fed, they supported their families in plenty, and they were, in 
every respect far better off than the farm-labourers on the Welsh hills 
and the local colliers. On account of their imprudent exposure to 
cold between each shift and the inhalation of hot coal- and slag-dust, 
the smelters were more prone to chronic bronchitis and asthma 
than ordinary labourers. At each shift the coppermen were obliged 
to withstand very offensive fumes charged, very probably, with 
detectable proportions of arsenic in the form of arseniurreted 
hydrogen. Dr. Williams emphasised categorically that the arsenic 
had affected their health in no way. He added that in the hands of the 
physician arsenic was a remedy of great power and immense value. 
Finally, in speaking of the general health of the people of Swansea he 
was firmly convinced that the copper smoke was responsible in great 
measure for the disappearance of ague and the prevention of serious 
outbreaks of cholera, typhus and influenza in the area. He also 
noted that locally-grown potatoes had, for years, escaped the attacks 
of the potato disease. 
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Even at the age of forty-six Thomas Williams was still an 
eligible bachelor. He had travelled widely in Europe. In Scandinavia 
he had visited the beautiful Norwegian and Swedish lakes; he had 
read a‘“‘book on the grave of Linnaeus, in the far north, by the silvery 
light almost of the midnight sun’.2?_ In Southern Europe he had 
journeyed through Switzerland, Austria and Italy. He had witnessed 
the eruptions of Vesuvius in the deep soft darkness of an Italian 
night. He had appreciated the grandeur of the Bay of Naples and had 
roamed the streets of ancient Pompeii. To him the Alps were as 
molehills as compared with the Himalayas and the Andes. 
Although he had accomplished much in the fields of medicine and, 
biology, his research programme was far from complete. He was, 
however, not totally oblivious to the charms of the fair sex because on 
25 January 1865, at the Parish Church, Hove, he became united in 
holy matrimony to Eliza Dennis, second daughter of the late Dr. 
Archibald C. Ross, M.D., Madeira. The marriage ceremony was 
conducted by the Reverend J. M. Neale, D.D., Warden of Sackville 
College, with the assistance of the Reverend Henry Williams, B.A., 
brother of the bridegroom. In the following month, when passing 
through London, he broke off his journey in order to address his 
confréres at a meeting of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, where 
he expressed opinions based upon precise experiments relating to the 
rate at which air flowed through the lungs. Little did he realize then 
that he was speaking publicly to a professional audience in the 
metropolis for the very last time. Only a few months later he was 
taken suddenly ill at his home in Wind Street, Swansea. The illness 
which proved to be fatal, was agonisingly painful though mercifully 
short. Cut off in his prime, the unfortunate doctor was dead in just 
over a fortnight from the commencement of symptoms. In an all- 
out effort to save the life of a colleague leading medical men of the 
town including Dr. George Padley and Messrs. A. Davies, J. G. 
Hall, G. Mowat, and G. Thomas attended him day and night, but 
all was in vain. Before expiring and according to his express wish, 
Thomas Williams received the Holy Sacrament from his brother, 
Henry—a last rite in which he was joined by his wife, his aged 
mother, and his sister. Having been married for four brief 


2” See his published lectures delivered during the winter 1858-9 at the Royal 
Institution of South Wales, Swansea, entitled The present geographical move- 
ment and future geographical distribution of the English race of men (Swansea, 
1859). 
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months, with every prospect of future happiness, the distinguished 
physician and scientist passed away on 23 May 1865 at his own 
residence. In compliance with a request made by members of the 
Cambrian Club, of which the deceased was President, and by many 
of the town’s inhabitants who had derived benefit from his skill and 
were, therefore, anxious to pay respects to his memory, he was given 
a public funeral. His remains were interred in the burial-ground of 
Llanedi, Carmarthenshire, by the side of his late father who, after 
leaving Llandyfriog, became vicar of the first-mentioned parish. 
Apart from the aforementioned Henry, Thomas Williams had 
another brother named John Robert (?-1852) who was also born in 
Llandyfriog. John Robert was trained for Holy Orders at St. 
David’s College, Lampeter. He was the first vicar to be appointed to 
the living of the Welsh church established in Ely Place, Holborn, 
London, in 1843 through the efforts of the second Society of 
Cymmrodorion. An eloquent preacher, he published a book entitled 
Cyfarchiad i ddynion ieuainc (Address to young people). He later 
emigrated to the United States of America and died in New York. 
During the twenty or more years that Dr. Williams without 
intermission had served the people of the Swansea area, he was 
respected for his high principles, his earnest dedication to his 
profession, and the humane manner in which he treated his patients. 
To those unfortunates in the sick-room he was a kind friend and 
sympathising brother. He was, in every respect, a personal doctor. 
His loss to the Swansea hospital at any time would have been deeply 
deplored, but the fact that he passed away when plans for the 
projected new Infirmary had reached a crucial stage, rendered that 
loss incalculably greater. He took an absorbing interest in the 
proposed hospital scheme and, had he lived, his powerful influence 
would have procured liberal support from his wide circle of friends 
and patients. In all the preliminary proceedings and deliberations 
which led to the unanimous resolution, namely, that the old hospital 
should be disposed of and replaced by a new one, none played a 
more conspicuous part than Thomas Williams. From 1845 onwards 
he worked unceasingly for the good of the Royal Institution of 
South Wales. A superb lecturer and teacher, he did everything 
within his grasp to promote the various scientific and literary aims 
of that establishment. Having served for many years as honorary 
curator in the Institution’s department of entomology, he then acted 
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in a similar capacity in the department of zoology until his death. 
In both offices he never failed to place his expert knowledge of the 
biological sciences at the disposal of the membership. He was an 
ardent Welshman, steeped in the antiquities and literature of his 
native land. He had studied language with as much passion as he 
had devoted to comparative anatomy and medicine. By sheer force 
of industry and natural talent—it may almost be said of genius—Dr. 
Williams had, within a comparatively short life-span, not only 
attained an unrivalled position in the Principality as a man of science 
and as a medical practitioner, but was widely recognised throughout 
the world. 
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William Robert Grove: 


Glamorgan Physicist and Judge 


by COLIN MATHESON 


N the previous volume of Glamorgan Historian some account 

was given of the life and scientific achievements of a Swansea 
man, John Gwyn Jeffreys. The careers of both Jeffreys and William 
Robert Grove, the subject of this article, show several points 
of resemblance. Both were born in Swansea about the same time— 
Jeffreys in 1809, Grove in 1811; both had a long life, Jeffreys dying 
at the age of 76 and Grove at 85; both were in different spheres 
associated with both the law and with scientific studies; both were 
elected Fellows of the Royal Society, and took a prominent part in 
the affairs of the British Association, Jeffreys being Vice-President in 
1880 and Grove President in 1866; both received honorary degrees, 
Jeffreys from St. Andrews and Grove from Oxford and Cambridge. 
But whereas much of Jeffreys’ zoological work was undertaken after 
his retirement from legal practice, the studies in physics which gave 
Grove an international reputation dated mostly from the early part 
of his career. 

William Robert Grove, the only son of John Grove, magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant of Glamorgan, and his wife Anne (née 
Bevan) was born at Swansea on 11 July 1811. He received his early 
education at the hands of private tutors—the Rev. E. Griffiths of 
Swansea and subsequently the Rev. J. Kilvert of Bath. Later, he 
proceeded to Oxford, where he matriculated from Brasenose 
College in February 1829, took his B.A. degree in 1832, and became 
M.A. in 1835. About this period also, in 1831, he was admitted 
student at Lincoln’s Inn and, in 1835, was there called to the bar. 
Poor health retarded for a time the prosecution of his legal career, 
but what the law lost science gained, for he was able in this early 
part of his career to devote himself to the philosophical and physical 
studies which culminated in his great work The Correlation of 
Physical Forces in 1846, as related later in this article, as well as in 
various inventions of great practical value. 
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William Robert Grove 
Lithograph by Besley after daguerrotype by Claudet, 1849 


By permission of National Museum of Wales 
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Later, Grove’s scientific distinction brought him briefs in patent 
cases, and with the improvement of his health he turned his energies 
mainly into his practice. He took silk in 1853 and for some years 
worked in his native area, on the South Wales and Chester circuits. 
He was a member of the Royal Commission appointed in September 
1864 to enquire into the law of patents. In 1871 he was appointed a 
judge and continued to serve in that capacity until his retirement 
from the bench in 1887. The greater part of Grove’s long 
professional life therefore was devoted to the law, in which he 
achieved success in more than one sphere as many other Welsh 
judges and barristers have done; but it is with his outstanding 
achievements in the field of science that we are mainly concerned, 
and we shall mention only two of the legal cases in which he was 
involved as counsel—the first, because of its association with his 
native South Wales, and the second, because of the nation-wide— 
one might say world-wide—notice which it attracted. 

The first (although chronologically the second) case, in 1868, 
concerned the strange disappearance from her home of a girl named 
Esther Lyons, the daughter of a money-lender in Cardiff. The family 
were Jews and the case arose out of, as one account expressed it, 
“the misguided proselytizing zeal of a Nonconformist minister, the 
the Rev. Nathaniel Thomas, and his wife’. The girl was restored to 
her parents and Mr. Thomas had to pay £50 damages. 

Far greater interest and feeling was aroused in May 1856 by the 
trial of Dr. William Palmer for the murder of John Parsons Cook, 
in November 1855, at Rugeley in Staffordshire. So intense was the 
animus aroused throughout the country,! though the Crimean War was 
still continuing at the time of the murder, that the government of the 
day, to avoid the influence of local feeling, introduced and rapidly 
carried through parliament the Trial of Offences Act, whereby the 
Court of Queen’s Bench was empowered to order trials to be held 
at the Central Criminal Court instead of in the district where the 
events alleged occurred. Palmer was therefore tried before Lord 
Campbell, Baron Alderson and Mr. Justice Cresswell. Chief Counsel 
for the defence of Palmer was Mr. Serjeant Shee, assisted by Mr. 
Grove, Q.C., and two others. Grove took a considerable part in the 


1 [llustrated also by the well-known story that the people of Rugeley, fearing 
that the name of their town would become a bye-word, petitioned the Prime 
Minister to have it altered. Lord Palmerston’s alleged reply suggesting that it 
should be named after him is unfortunately, like many good stories, apocryphal. 
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cross-examination of the eminent witnesses for the prosecution, 
including Professor Robert Christison of the Chair of Materia 
Medica in the University of Edinburgh, and in the examination of 
Professor Herepath of the Bristol Medical School and Professor 
Thomas Nunnely of the Leeds School of Medicine as well as others 
who appeared for the defence. Palmer was charged with the death 
of Cook by administering poison, and as Knott and others have 
suggested, it was probably Grove’s scientific eminence that led to his 
brief in the Palmer case. Despite an eloquent defence by Serjeant 
Shee, Palmer was found guilty and in due course paid the death 
penalty. 

Although Grove’s name still appears from time to time in 
accounts of the Palmer case, it is chiefly for his scientific work that he 
is remembered. In 1835 he became a member of the Royal Institution, 
and nine years later was elected Vice-President. In 1840 he was 
appointed to the Chair of Experimental Philosophy in the old 
London Institution in Finsbury Circus, a body very similar to the 
Royal Institution of today, and occupied that post until 1847. His 
invention in 1839 of a voltaic cell, which became famous as the 
“Grove cell’, attracted much attention and in November 1840 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. From 1830 onwards an 
important development in electricity was the invention of a number 
of different arrangements named “cells” for giving stronger and 
more regular currents than the original voltaic pile. With all the 
early cells the trouble was that “polarisation”, the formation of a 
wall of hydrogen bubbles at the poles, made the current get less and 
less as time went on. In Grove’s cell, which was an improvement on 
Daniell’s cell of 1836, the outstanding feature for the removal of the 
hydrogen was the use of a platinum electrode immersed in strong 
nitric acid, contained in a porous pot which separated it from the 
zinc element standing in its own weak sulphuric acid. Grove’s cell 
and modifications thereof remained in use for many years. 

Grove’s scientific papers were numerous and appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, the Comptes Rendus, 
the Proceedings of the Royal Institution and other eminent journals, 
and dealt over a period of years with a variety of subjects which, 
wrote Gray in 1896, “investigated with the aid of modern appliances 
and instruments, have yielded a rich harvest of valuable results’’. 
His best-known publication, however, produced comparatively 
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early in his career, and during his tenure of his Chair at the Royal 
Institution, arose from a course of lectures delivered there in 1842 
and developed into a book published in 1846 under the title The 
Correlation of Physical Forces. ‘“The position I seek to establish in 
this essay”, he wrote,“‘is that the various affections of matter which 
constitute the main objects of experimental physics, viz. heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, and motion, are all 
correlative, or have a reciprocal dependence ...’’ He went on to 
discuss in detail, motion, heat, electricity, light, magnetism, chemical 
affinity and “Other Modes of Force” in that sequence. The work 
won for Grove an international reputation and ran into six English 
editions, the last one published in 1874, as well as being translated 
in 1856 into French. In 1842, says Sir William Cecil Dampier, 
“Grove, English judge and man of science, known by his invention 
of a voltaic cell, explained in a lecture the idea of the interrelation of 
natural powers, and elaborated it in a book published in 1846... 
This and the independent study in 1847 by the great German 
physiologist, physicist and mathematician H. L. F. von Helmholtz 
... contained the earliest general account of the principle now known 
as the ‘conservation of energy’”’. Or, as J. M. Rigg puts it, in 
referring to the award of the Royal Society medal to Grove in 1847 
for his paper “On the Gas Voltaic Battery” and his Bakerian lecture 
on voltaic ignition (both published in the Philosophical Transactions) 
—“This tribute, however, did but crown a reputation already 
European. A professorial lecture . . . delivered in January 1842, and 
printed for private circulation, contained the germ of the grand 
generalisation which, as developed in a subsequent course of lectures 
published in 1846 under the title The Correlation of Physical Forces 

. reduced the apparent plurality of forces to virtual unity by 
demonstrating their mutual convertibility, thus anticipating by a year 
the essay of Helmholtz on the same subject”. 

From 1840 onwards Grove was an active member of the Royal 
Society, both by his contributions to its publications and by the 
leading part he took in its reconstitution in 1847. This revision 
cleared the way for the Society to restrict the election of Fellows to 
scientists, an important reform which lifted the Society from the 
decline into which it had sunk. His work for the Society did not 
always, however, in the opinion of some eminent Fellows, meet the 
recognition it deserved. Thus, we read in the Journal of Gideon 
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Mantell,?the surgeon and palaeontologist, of a letter sent him in 
November 1848 by the great geologist Lyell, author of Principles of 
Geology, asking him to vote for Grove as secretary of the Royal 
Society; and a few days later, “Sir Charles and Lady Lyell paid me 
a visit, Sir Charles full of the approaching elections at the Royal 
Society, and anxious to secure Mr. Grove as Secretary in the room 
of Dr. Roget, in the expediency of which I fully concur”. On 
30 November Mantell and a friend “‘went together to the meeting 
of the Royal Society at four. Room crowded; between 200 and 300 
Fellows present; a tumultuous and disgraceful scene; nothing 
could be worse. Several printed lists of candidates for Officers and 
Council were allowed to be issued, and inevitable confusion was the 
consequence. We waited till seven, but the result was not then 
announced, and I returned with Mr. Reade and Mr. Pritchard to 
dinner”. Not till next day (1 December) Mantell “learnt that Mr. 
Grove lost the appointment of Secretary! to the eternal disgrace of 
those who opposed him by such a man as Professor Bell,? who though 
amiable and fond of Zoology, can scarcely be named for ability with 
Mr. Grove’’. Mantell had ample opportunity of forming an opinion 
of Grove with whom he appears to have been in fairly close contact. 
Thus he records in 1844, ““Dined at Mr. Pritchard’s to meet Sir John 
Herschel; after dinner we went to Mr. Gassiott’s and Professor 
Grove exhibited many splendid experiments of combustion with 
Mr. Gassiott’s nitric-acid battery”. In January 1845 he notes 
attending the Soirée of the London Institution, where Grove, as was 
customary, “lectured on the progress of Science during the last 
year. A very good attendance’. They met, too, on more social 
occasions, as when in June 1852 Mantell “‘went with Mr. Groves! 
(the eminent physicist) to see and hear the popular tomfoolery yclept 


2 Gideon Algernon Mantell (1790-1852) practised as a surgeon in Lewes then in 
Brighton and finally in London. Much of his time, however, was devoted to 
natural history and geology, and he assembled an important collection of 
fossils later sold to the British Museum for £5,000. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1825 and received a royal medal in 1849. He was the author of numerous books 
and scientific papers. In later life he suffered much pain from a spinal 
complaint. 

Thomas Bell (1792-1880) dental surgeon to Guy’s Hospital from 1817 to 1861 
was appointed Professor of Zoology at King’s College, London, in 1836. His 
numerous zoological publications made no great mark, but he is considered 
to have been a good administrator as Secretary of the Royal Society (1848-53) 
and as President of the Linnean Society (1853-61). 


4 Mantell was not always very particular about the spelling of surnames. 
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the ascent of Mont Blanc by Albert Smith, the comic writer . . . 
Groves appeared to enjoy it, but I was heartily tired”. Mantell, like 
Grove, was not the most patient of men and suffered from indifferent 
health besides; and was not too pleased when, in May 1848, he 
exhibited at the Royal Society “‘the jaw of Iguanodon . . . a small 
meeting, and all too much engrossed with Professor Grove’s noisy 
account of the Emeute at Paris® (from which he was just returned) 
to listen to anything else, so that the trouble and fatigue were thrown 
away. 

Although Grove’s activities as a scientist were so largely 
carried on in London, he maintained his contact with his native 
South Wales, and with friends like J. D. Llewelyn of Penllergaer 
near Swansea. The National Museum of Wales Library has a copy 
presented in 1936, with other papers, by Sir Charles Dillwyn-Venables- 
Llewelyn of Grove’s lecture on the “Progress of Physical Science 
since the Opening of the London Institution” which Grove delivered 
in January 1842 and which was printed for private circulation (but 
not published) in that year; the Museum’s copy has on the cover, in 
Grove’s handwriting, “J. D. Llewellyn Esq. from the author’. This 
lecture contained the bud which, so to speak, blossomed into full 
flower a few years later as The Correlation of Physical Forces. In 
1848, during the British Association meeting at Swansea, Mr. 
Llewelyn was able to show, as recorded in Mantell’s journal, in the 
lake at Penllergaer, “‘a boat, propelled by a screw, acted upon by a 
galvanic battery; and several parties were transported to and fro by 
this novel application of the universal principle of galvanism’’. This 
is believed to have been the first public demonstration in this country 
of the electric propulsion of boats; but some nine or ten years earlier 
Professor Jacobi of St. Petersburg, according to Tomos, propelled a 
boat on the River Neva by an electric motor with a battery of 
plates “‘charged according to Professor Grove’s plan with concentrated 
nitric and sulphuric acids’’. 

Among those present at the Swansea meeting of the British 
Association, or at part of it, was the great scientist Michael Faraday, 
distinguished alike in the fields of chemistry and electricity, who wrote 
to Grove from London asking for information about “‘the best and 
shortest way (in time) by land to Swansea—or tell me where to 


5 Referring of course to the demonstrations which culminated in the flight of 
King Louis Philippe and the proclamation of the Second Republic. 
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enquire about it’’; the main railway line then running only as far as 
Bristol. 

Grove was, of course, one of the chief organisers of this British 
Association meeting, and his continued interest in local cultural 
affairs is also shown by the fact that he served on two separate 
occasions as President of the Royal Institution of South Wales—the 
first in 1857-58 and the second in 1886-88.° 

For many years also Grove was on close terms with the 
Crawshays, the famous ironmasters of Cyfarthfa, as recorded by 
Margaret Stewart Taylor. He was a regular visitor to Cyfarthfa 
Castle, when Rose Harriette Thompson Crawshay, eldest daughter 
of the fourth iron king, recorded in her diary “Mr. Grove came on 
Saturday. Is as much a bear as ever, but I don’t entirely dislike him’”’. 
Some years later, Grove brought to the Castle a young barrister, 
Arthur John Williams of Bridgend, who was to become her 
husband. 

Grove’s friendship with her mother was a closer one; Rose, the 
wife of the iron king, was a strong advocate of women’s rights, or 
women’s liberation in the phrase current today, and it was apparently 
through or partly through this movement that the friendship with 
Grove developed. She was also interested in his scientific work; 
when they first met she told him that his book The Correlation of 
Physical Forces, along with John Stuart Mill’s Liberty, had been her 
bedside reading during the past summer, and that she had to read 
many paragraphs six times, “not because of any obscurity in wording, 
but because the thoughts were so entirely new to me and so 
original’. It is true of course that much of modern physics, in the 
light of the researches of men like Planck and Einstein, might seem 
as strange to Grove and his contemporaries as Grove’s ideas did to 
Mrs. Crawshay; but remembering Bronowski’s remark that “‘Science 
is a process of creating new concepts which unify our understanding 
of the world” we can realize the great advances achieved by the 
early Victorian scientists in that process, with Grove prominent 
among them. Grove and his wife, Emma Maria (daughter of a 
Middlesex landowner) whom he married in 1837, were regular 
visitors to Cyfarthfa Castle and also to the Crawshay residences at 
Scethrog and Cathedine near Llangorse lake. On one of these 


° A brief account of the history and contents of the Royal Institution of South 
Wales is given in Glamorgan Historian, vol. 7, pp. 88-91. 
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occasions Crawshay took a photograph of Grove which won for the 
photographer a gold medal in an international exhibition. 

The most active part of Grove’s scientific career is stated to 
have ended about the time of the British Association meeting at 
Nottingham in 1866, where he delivered his Presidential address on 
“The Continuity of Natural Phenomena’. By this time he was 
largely occupied with his legal work—as a barrister and, as previously 
mentioned, as a member of the Royal Commission on the law of 
patents. His appointment as a judge in 1871 was followed shortly 
afterwards by the honour of Knighthood in 1872. On his retirement 
from the Bench in 1887 he returned to his scientific studies and 
published, inter alia, a paper ““On Antagonism; or,the Conflict of the 
various Forces by which the Equilibrium of Nature is maintained”’, 
which appeared in the Proceedings of the Royal Institution in 1888. 
But, as is often the case, the scientific work on which his fame rests 
was the work done comparatively early in his career. 

Grove died at the age of eighty-five, after a gradual decline, at 
his London home in Harley Street on 1 August 1896. He fulfilled 
the hope expressed ina letter to him in 1847 from his fellow Welshman, 
Dr. Thomas Williams of Swansea—““May you long live that 
Swansea may boast of you as her son, and that your example may 
be exultingly cited to inspire and encourage others less gifted’. 
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Peasant Culture 
of the Swansea Valley’ 


by T. J. MORGAN 


ET me explain what I mean by the words of the subject I have 

chosen, for my meanings are not the obvious, dictionary 
meanings. The word “peasant” will throw on to the screen 
of the minds of most of us a film of pre-revolutionary moujiks in 
Caucasia in a frenzy of dancing, oblivious of their back-aching tasks; 
or besmocked yokels called Hodge, sucking straws while leaning on 
a rustic gate. The Welsh version of this meaning would be the lonely 
shepherd of the mountain pastures, with bones probably creaking 
with rheumatism. When one tries to make out what sort of culture 
could possibly enter into the life of this rustic peasant, what 
opportunity there was for skill and accomplished performance to 
provide some material comfort and intellectual enjoyment to lessen 
the boredom of the daily round, there would be nothing wrong if one 
furnished the mental picture of the cottage with spinning wheel and 
quilting frame and knitting needles and examples of basket weaving 
or lovely specimens of wooden bowls or oak coffers; and then a 
few earthenware pots and a set of cottage china. One could also 
subtly suggest by means of an ancient hockey stick that there was an 
occasional battering played against the neighbouring parish, or by 
means of a fiddle that there was an occasional evening of jig and 
sing-song, and to give a touch of piety, one could see to it that there 
was a Bible and a hymn book in sight and an ancient pair of 
spectacles as evidence of literacy. This identikit of the peasant type 
and his home rightly includes some evidence (not much) of op- 
portunity to do something of a creative nature, of making objects and 
articles that are useful and at the same time proof of skill and crafts- 
manship: some evidence (not a great deal) of relaxation, of being 
1 This lecture was read to a section of the British Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science during the meeting in Swansea in September 1971. 
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able occasionally to come away from the monotony of the dull daily 
task to enjoy the excitement of a game or a contest and to throw 
oneself into the fun of a fairground; and it was also thought not 
inappropriate to put in evidence of piety and literacy, that the poor 
peasant had an immortal soul, and that he might be able to make out 
a strong case for being one of the elect. 

The peasantry that I have in mind will be the rural peasants of the 
eighteenth century changed into the manual workers of the mines and 
metallurgical industries of the nineteenth in the area surrounding 
Swansea, now living in fairly large concentrations and members, 
most of them, of greatly swollen nonconformist churches. The 
concept of “‘culture”’ for these people will naturally change because 
of the changed conditions and, of course, because of the different 
period of history. This statement may have a logical fallacy in it, but 
what I am trying to say is that the period is the nineteenth century 
and that we can feel the spirit of the period at work, the seriousness 
of evangelicism, the earnestness of self-improvement and mutual 
improvement, the first stirrings of the attempts of the underdeveloped 
to be allowed to develop; the urge of the underprivileged to have a 
small share of the good things of life which the privileged classes 
enjoyed, the right to receive education, to have a better choice of job 
especially if one had the capacity to take on jobs requiring intellectual 
talents and powers of leadership. One must be careful not to 
exaggerate, and I am not in fact making any extravagant claim but 
trying to interpret this changed concept of peasant culture by seeing 
it as part of a larger change in the lives of the lower classes: it is part 
of nineteenth century striving and improving, of being respectable 
and of getting on. And this changed concept of culture will have to 
include the question, ‘““What chance was there for them to have a 
taste of genius, even if only a taste?” 

The mention of temperance and abstinence these days brings 
out a smile; temperance is like flannel underwear, but any serious 
student of the period will know how very important a part temperance 
played in the process of self-improvement and of enabling one to 
become respectable and to get on and move up socially, to buy one’s 
own house and educate one’s children. Temperance may have made 
a lot of people self-righteous and censorious, but there can be no 
doubt that it produced a large number of responsible, seriously-minded 
people, the type who became deacons and minor officials and lay 
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preachers and choir conductors and eisteddfod committee men and 
buyers of books and denominational magazines. A temperance hymn 
written by Ben Davies, of Panteg, Ystalyfera, has one revealing line, 
meaning “To lift the peasant class’: it could be the motto of the 
temperance drive and urge for self and mutual improvement. Later 
I shall be dealing with the formation and growth of the first great 
Swansea Valley Choir of the 1855-60 period. In one sense it was a 
temperance choir, and in the history of this large band-of-hope 
choir, it is thus recorded: “‘The Rev. Thos. Jones—father of Mr. 
Brynmor Jones, M.P., and Mr. Leif Jones, the eminent temperance 
advocate—of Morriston, afterwards of London and Australia—a 
born orator—was engaged to lecture on the ‘Elevation of the 
Working Man’”. This paragraph, strangely enough, fails to 
mention the most distinguished of the great preacher’s sons, namely 
Viriamu Jones, F.R.S., first principal, at the age of 27, of University 
College, Cardiff, and first Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Wales. And it is worth saying a little about Thomas Jones, not merely 
because of his connexion, at several removes, with Mr. Geraint 
Jenkins the Recorder of the section I am now addressing but because 
he is so typical of the changes and developments in the nineteenth 
century which I want to describe. One couldn’t start with fewer 
advantages for he was an orphan at eleven, in Rhayader. He was 
then taken on as an apprentice weaver in the woollen mill of Esgair 
Moel, near Llanwrtyd in Brecknockshire; the mill is now to be seen, 
still working, in the Welsh Folk Museum. He then becomes an 
example of the drift from the rural areas to the mines and ironworks, 
for he moved and got work in the mines in North Monmouthshire; a 
further move brought him to Llanelli, and it was here, now a member 
of a Congregational Church, that he was influenced—I choose not to 
say ‘came under the influence’—to consider entering the ministry. 
He received the bare minimum of education as preparation for the 
ministry and eventually became the minister of the Welsh Congrega- 
tional church of Morriston. Although he left Morriston before the 
great Tabernacle chapel was actually ready, the move from the 
modest Libanus to the cathedral style Tabernacle, is an indication 
of Thomas Jones’s powers as preacher and pastor, and of his 
successor Herber Evans, and of course, of the greatly enlarged 
population of the area. And if I may use Thomas Jones to stand for 
an assumption or hypothesis: why shouldn’t we believe that this 
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apprentice weaver turned miner had as much innate ability in his 
genes as the Brackenbury Scholar and the F.R.S. and our first 
Vice-Chancellor? Let him also stand for a third aspect of my 
interpretation: the miner or quarryman or shepherd who through 
enormous efforts of his own became a highly respected preacher did 
not send his own children back to the mines or the quarry or to tend 
to real sheep on the bare moorland: these children had the advantage 
of an upbringing in the manse, with a better start in life than their 
father had, and were as if destined, most of them, to go to the 
university and enter the professions. Within a few yards of Libanus 
was Philadelphia: the minister there was Thomas Levi, author of 
many books, translator of more than sixty, founder-editor of a 
children’s magazine; and, of course, father of a famous professor 
of law. Not all sons of the manse were as able as Viriamu or Tommy 
Levi, but it is astonishing how much leadership in our educational 
and cultural life came through the upbringing in the manse, in the 
second generation as it were, of the change which came over the 
life of the Welsh peasantry, rural and industrial. 

This has been a long digression; I must now return to the 
changed concept of culture. The essence of this concept of culture 
is the urge on the part of the industrial peasantry to acquire in a 
small way the intellectual accomplishments and enjoyment and 
prestige and status of a more cultured society; and we must see how 
this happened in a Welsh, and largely nonconformist, context. We 
talk these days about asking the right questions: here are some 
questions for you. How on earth can you explain a performance of 
Hiawatha in a nonconformist chapel with Coleridge Taylor himself 
conducting? Or how could a choir in a chapel identified with 
puritanism sing Dvorak’s Stabat Mater in Latin, relying upon solfa 
notation in learning the music and upon a teacher of Latin to know 
the meaning of the words? Or how could the members of a non- 
conformist chapel organise an eisteddfod lasting three days at 
Christmas time, with two concerts on Christmas night and Boxing 
night, in which the chapel’s own choir with professional soloists 
sang two separate oratorios? 

There is one other statement to be made to complete my 
definition and terms of reference. The cultural movement which I am 
trying to describe is essentially a “do-it-yourself” movement. In 
other words, it does not come from an act of Parliament or an 
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instruction from Whitehall; it is not getting any help from the 
County Hall in Cardiff or the Guildhall in Swansea; there is no 
County Music Organiser; there is no money from the Welsh Arts 
Council. The educational efforts and artistic achievements of my 
subject may have been rudimentary and at times clumsy, but this 
can be said of them, that they were local and unaided and could 
legitimately make the chalked claim of the pavement artist, “All my 
own work”’. 

How could a boy of great talent born into a peasant home have 
any hope of self-expression and recognition—in other words, of 
securing an education and a job which his native ability justified— 
long before there was any publicly administered system of schools 
and scholarships and colleges and grants? His one great hope would 
be to become a preacher and enter the ministry, and it is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the ministry in nonconformist Wales as 
a means to higher education and self-expression and self-improvement. 
With the founding of so many new churches or “‘causes’’ by all 
denominations, and with their frequent meetings and feverish 
services, there was need for more and more preachers and ministers, 
and to supply this demand schools and academies intended for the 
prospective ministers sprang up all over Wales. They were almost 
all privately owned and run, some being given denominational 
recognition, and when we speak in Wales of “preparatory schools” 
we don’t mean “‘prep. schools’, we mean these small academies with 
one or two tutors which took in the miner and quarryman and 
farmhand, at the age of 19 or 26, and gave them enough education 
to become officially accepted ministers and to prepare some for a 
more advanced university education. In an extended and detailed 
study of this subject it would not be difficult to name scores of 
young men who in this way were enabled to leave the slog and 
boredom of their manual work to enter the ministry and to become 
men of considerable influence and sometimes of great renown. The 
frequent services on Sunday and weeknights encouraged the 
adolescent to take part in prayer and public speaking; and if it is 
not an Irishism, it may be a Cymricism, that they were taught and 
prepared to utter extempore prayers and rehearsed so as to be 
spontaneous. It was this form of participation in the services and 
meetings of the church which gave to very many of the educable 
kind the encouragement to come out into prominence and the 
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opportunity to speak with some degree of polish and refinement, in 
the sense of “‘public speaking’. It was a typical idiomatic usage of 
nineteenth-century nonconformity to say of certain young people 
that they were “‘public’’ because they were able to address a meeting 
and carry out certain duties as officers or officials with gumption and 
a sense of responsibility. Now the value of all this was that it 
brought into being a stratum of intelligentsia and responsibility— 
and I don’t mind using the word “respectability” in a good sense. 
This was the stratum from which a high proportion of the eisteddfod 
organisers came, and the trade union officers and the local officials 
of sick benefit, or ‘‘friendly’’ societies, and the members of school 
boards, and county and district councillors. If an unusual talent was 
spotted amongst the youthful members he would be nudged and 
helped to study privately with the preparatory school and a preaching 
career in view, and we don’t lack evidence of the way the talent- 
spotting minister of a church would use his influence like an electronic 
control to direct the module of talent and ambition in the direction 
of school and college and to a successful landing on the ministry. 
This brief interpretation of the whole process may be a terrible over- 
simplification: first, continued evangelical ferment made service in 
the cause of religion a matter of great concern and significance—i.e. 
nothing could be more important than interpreting the word of God 
and saving souls, and extending the denomination: secondly, and 
taking a much more prosaic view of things, here was an occupation 
which gave the talented ego its great chance to come out into 
prominence, to enjoy a place in the sun and to receive public 
recognition. The result was that a very large proportion of the 
incipient genius of this social stratum went into the ministry and gave 
to the ministry enormous prestige and importance, and obviously a 
quality of attractiveness. This in turn gave the ministry a tremendous 
pulling power, and more and more genius and talent and ambition 
were drawn into it, and by the action of cause and effect, and effect 
in turn becoming cause, the ministry became not only large in 
numbers, but extremely rich and colourful in its variety of gifts— 
great oratory and powers of story telling and dramatic illustration, 
scholarship and authorship, administration and journalism. This 
has almost passed away and things have changed, but there can be no 
doubt as to the value of the ministry’s golden era, for it provided the 
opportunity to develop and self-express to so many men of great 
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potential, but it also meant that these gifted people were right in the 
middle of village society, an essential element of the admixture, 
giving tone and leadership, instruction, entertainment. And we 
enjoyed the gifts not only of our own minister, but the practice of 
the visiting preacher and special services and weeknight lectures and 
so on meant that every church and congregation was able to taste 
quite a variety of ability, within the confines, of course, of chapel 
activity. 

There was one other outlet for the talented ego, namely the 
writing of verse and competing intheliterary section of eisteddfodau. 
One could spend a lot of time explaining why poetry or verse- 
writing became so prevalent in nineteenth-century Wales and why so 
many called themselves poets and used bardic names. The tradition 
of hymn-writing was one of the causes; there was no doubt a tradi- 
tion of simple versification, ballad and doggerel and folksong verses, 
but the motivation which accounts for the number of so-called poets 
and the tonnage of so-called poetry is that poetry became the only 
medium (apart from preaching) for manifesting one’s literacy and 
culture, and that one had the right to belong to the cultivated class, 
the intelligentsia. The eisteddfod competitions gave one an external 
stimulus for authorship, and the prizewinning and the right to 
publish gave one recognition and standing. No claim is made that 
all this verse-writing produced worthwhile poetry; instead it should 
be seen as part of the wider cultural process which transformed the 
underdeveloped class with the unrecognised talents into a class 
interested and involved in literature and books. 

As the modern competitive eisteddfod is of such importance, 
something should be said about its origin and raison d’étre for the 
sake of those who are not students of Welsh literature. The modern 
eisteddfod—and I don’t mean the great “National” only, held 
annually, but the eisteddfod as an idea and an institution and the 
hundreds and hundreds of all shapes and sizes, held all over Wales— 
this modern competitive eisteddfod started at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, under the auspices of certain literary clubs in London 
and in Wales. One of the aims of these clubs was to rescue from 
complete extinction the system of bardic composition of the middle 
ages, the codified metrics and prosody of the 24 strict metres which 
antiquarian interest in the eighteenth century and eleventh hour 
desperation kept alive with a kiss of life. There was also an urge to 
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get a far greater output of verse of the sort which Welsh lacked in 
comparison, say, with English — epic, Miltonic, heroic; and the 
literary competitions were organised at first for those two purposes. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century the eisteddfod as a public 
event had spread like cactus in Australia. One very important reason 
was the inclusion of musical competitions which transformed the 
eisteddfod into a competitive concert, and the other important factor, 
especially for the purpose of explaining the great burst of eisteddfod 
energy in the second half of the nineteenth century, was the spread of 
the railway system and the improved transport generally. However, 
to go back to the literary motivation. Acquiring mastery of the 
bardic system of poetry and composing in this style with fluency and 
precision required study and practice, just as if it were musical 
composition, on a level of accomplishment infinitely higher than the 
slap-dash doggerel and sing-song of popular verse. The grammars 
and text-books of this intricate verse had to be studied and mastered, 
and evidence of mastery by winning a competition or having a poem 
published raised one to a graduate level, relatively speaking to be a 
Brahmin or a Ph.D. amongst bards. This is one of the best examples 
I can call to mind, of the motif I drew at the beginning, namely 
the desire of the peasant to put on occasionally the raiment of the 
nobility, for this form of verse was originally the creation of the 
professional bardic order and meant to be an adornment that gave 
pleasure to the upper classes. Here again we don’t lack evidence of 
the way the secrets of this poetic craft were learned or taught in a 
context quite different from the older bardic schools. Ben Davies 
(as a child) got hold of a tattered copy of a bardic grammar which his 
brother bought second-hand in Ystalyfera and he learned the rules 
and practised the method of composition entirely on his own; and 
he describes how he and his brothers fashioned lines, exactly as if they 
were playing a game which had been devised for instruction and 
amusement. A picture has been drawn also of the learner bards in 
Brynaman meeting in each other’s houses to read their apprentice- 
ship verse, and more especially in the home of D. L. Moses, a 
recognised authority who made them correct and put right, as 
if they were submitting exercises. Dr. Iorwerth Jones’s father 
describes how the boys of Glanaman met in the warmth of the smithy 
on winter evenings to be taught the mysteries of the poetic craft by 
the apprentice blacksmith who during his upbringing in the work- 
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house in Llandeilo had been enabled somehow to learn the art and 
acquire the knack.‘‘Crwys” although his own fame is based on lyrical 
verse in the free metres, learned the ancient craft as a boy by means of 
his uncle’s instruction. This uncle, who worked in the cobbler’s 
shop with the young Crwys and his father, always carried the poetic 
grammar around in his pocket. Examples of this kind can be 
multiplied; and the essential thing to remember is this, when one 
tries to understand the significance of this fairly widespread knowledge 
of the bardic metres: learning the rules of this codified verse did not 
give a young miner or shepherd the gift of poetry, but it gave him an 
intelligent appreciation of the poetic genius of this genre of poetry, 
whether ancient or modern. Here again, my main interest is the 
diffusion of literary interest and appreciation, and the creation of an 
atmopshere favourable to authorship: in simple terms, a consumer 
public for bardic verse. One should not expect to find much poetry 
of lasting value in the work of men with bardic names. I suggest that 
it is a far more reasonable attitude to take towards them to compare 
them with the enthusiastic gardeners who take along the fruit and 
flowers and vegetables of their gardens and allotments to the annual 
competitive shows of local agricultural and horticultural societies to 
be judged and exhibited. I must leave out a great deal of information 
and discussion of this metrical output, but I feel one thing must be 
said, and that is the space that was available in all sorts of magazines 
and newspapers, local, national and denominational, for the 
publication of verse, chiefly eisteddfodic odes, and if I may quote 
from something I have written before on this matter, some of these 
magazines were like traffic jams, with odes and lyrics bumper to 
bumper. 

It is time I turned my attention to music. There is hardly 
anything worth taking account of before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Hymn singing played an important part in religious services, 
and especially the revivalist meetings, but this, by any musical 
standards, must have been terribly crude and wasn’t meant to be 
performance. It would not be an unfair comparison to say that it 
was like a great river, flowing unharnessed into the sea, and 
continuing to flow until the engineer comes along to harness its 
incipient but wasted value and power and gives it purpose as a 
source of water supply or as a hydro-electric scheme. 

In January 1850 a young man, 19 years of age, named William 
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Griffiths—later known as W. Ivander Griffiths—came from Aber- 
afan to work as a clerk at the iron and tinplate works at Pontardawe. 
In the small Methodist chapel in Trebanos of which he became a 
member, he became secretary of the Sunday school: he also took 
charge of the “Singing School” and formed a free elementary music 
class, and for this purpose “‘he designed a small wooden apparatus— 
a thin board, 12 inches by 6, painted white, with thin long strips, 
coloured black, to represent the staff lines, with the octave notes 
placed upon and between them, and made moveable to show the 
relation between each note, and the key, as well as the effect of sharps 
and flats to change the keys”. A few years before this, John 
Hullah’s system of sightsinging had been brought to the Swansea 
area by the famous John Hullah himself. Hullah was persuaded to 
come to Swansea by John Henry Vivian, M.P.to spend a few months 
to give lessons and there is evidence that great numbers from the 
town and the surrounding district went along. I could give the names 
of four from the parish of Llansamlet who used to walk down and 
back on three nights a week to receive lessons between eight and ten, 
paying a shilling an hour, six shillings a week. These were the hymn- 
singing leaders in their different churches and in turn they taught the 
Hullah sight-reading or sight-singing system to others. We hear 
very little about this Hullah system since the whole country was later 
swamped by Curwen’s tonic solfa method of sight-reading. Wales 
became one of the strongholds of tonic solfa. It was quickly learned 
by the hymn-singing leaders in all churches and the majority of 
candidates in the examinations of the Tonic Solfa College, when it 
came to be established, were from Wales. In time a demand arose 
for a bigger representation on the governing body and for the 
appointment of Welsh-speaking examiners so that candidates with 
inadequate English could receive fair play. I have received quite 
remarkable oral evidence from elderly people as to the great teaching 
skill of solfa teachers whom they knew as choir conductors, 
ambidextrous men who could use both hands to give the manual 
signs of the modulator notes, with the right hand signalling to the 
sopranos and the left hand giving a different set of signals to the 
altos, and what I find so fascinating is to read the lists of examination 
successes, about 40 or 50 names, of the Tonic Solfa College 
published every month in Y Cerddor, and to spot men I knew, e.g. 
William Lewis (Llangyfelach), i.e. Henry Lewis’s father. In January 
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1892 the name of D. Evans, Resolven, Glam. occurs five times; D. 
Evans was then a coal-miner, who later became D.Mus. (Oxon.) and 
professor of music in Cardiff. 

Let us go back to Ivander Griffiths in Pontardawe. A band of 
hope, one of the first in Wales, was started in 1853. To show their 
appreciation the members of the singing class presented the teacher 
with “‘an excellent Anglo-German concertina, which served for years 
to assist the weaker parts in public singing”. In April 1854 a Reading 
Society was formed—this means a simple local library. I am able to 
remember that the tiny library in Ynystawe was called “The Reading 
Room”. The narrative informs us that The Times was taken and 
news of the Crimean War was read with avidity by the villagers. A 
Temperance Choir was formed at the New Reading Room and on 
Sunday evenings after divine service the choir sang oratorio choruses 
and other sacred music. (“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? had just been 
translated by William Williams Y Lefiad of Ystradgynlais, and to 
promote good reading nearly a 100 copies were sold and distributed 
among the villagers). The Temperance Choir came to take part in 
the crusade against drink in the form of large united demonstrations. 
In 1855 the choir competed for the first time, singing “Be not 
afraid”’ in an eisteddfod in Cwmafan (thirteen miles away) for a prize 
of £5 and won. There is also record of a boys’ choir being formed 
and entering for a competition in Cwmafan. I mention this because 
the narrative says they started on foot before dawn, walking 64 
miles to Neath and doing the remaining part of the trek by what is 
called ‘“‘Tent Wagon’. Some time before the summer of 1857 the 
Rey. J. Waite, the blind minister and musician, “promoter of reading 
at sight by figures’”—which is a very remarkable statement about a 
blind teacher—held public classes at Mount Pleasant Chapel, 
Swansea, for some weeks conducting from the pulpit; this method 
was considered better than “‘Hullah’s Wilhem” French system, and 
was adopted at Pontardawe, “‘the solfa system not being then much 
known”’. 

When Ivander was married in October 1857, the works proprietor 
and the inhabitants of Pontardawe gave him an organ, value £65, 
as a wedding present. The choir, now much grown, competed 
regularly in eisteddfodau in Neath and Aberafan, and when they 
competed in “the New Year, 1858 in Cwmaman (the Ammanford 
‘Cwmaman’, not the Aberdare ‘Cwmaman’)”, there were six other 
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choirs, Pant-teg, Cwmllynfell, Carmel, Furnace, Dryslwyn and 
Llandeilo. I mention this to show how much choral activity there 
was, and when the choir competed in “‘an important eisteddfod”’ at 
Ystalyfera, it was held in a marquee, and that, I think, is worth 
noting. And this is the sort of incident to give outsiders an insight 
into the tension and thrill of choral competition: “. . . when the 
choir was at the climax, on the words ‘Is this the Lord divine ?’, the 
sun’s brilliant rays dazzled through an opening in the tent-roof, on 
the music copies and singers, thrilling the choristers with awe, that 
made them feel the sanctity and grandeur of the subject deeply’’. 
What an example of ecstasy! The experience of completely forgetting 
one’s drab or grimy existence or boring daily round so that the mind 
and soul can contemplate divine beauty and a supernatural order of 
being. That is the supreme value of this cultural tradition of the 
oratorio and the opera and the eisteddfod and the special preaching 
service in the lives of these industrial peasants. 

There is a short digression in the narrative which again is of the 
very essence. It speaks of a good and virtuous young woman 
“connected with the mansion of the works proprietor” (which is 
nineteenth-century antimacassar style of saying she was a servant) 
who got married to a skilful artisan in the engineering department 
“who was also an intelligent assistant lay preacher—Mr. John Davies. 
In a year or two a son was born who proved afterwards to be no 
other than the world renowned Tenor, Mr. Ben Davies’. Then a 
succession of famous singers, produced in the Swansea area, is listed 
and it would be possible greatly to extend the list up to the time of 
Patricia Kern and Ryland Davies and Delme Bryn Jones. It is a 
simple point: it isn’t “thank the Lord we are a musical nation”; it is 
the by-product of the eisteddfod, which (to bring two metaphors 
together) served as a forcing ground and a talent spotter. 

In an eisteddfod in Alltwen chapel at Christmas 1861, Ivander 
Griffiths conducted two different choirs in the same competition, 
Pontardawe and Cwmgiedd. At Ystradgynlais on Easter Monday 
1862 he conducted another choir from the Onllwyn (of whom only 
two could read music), for he was now connected with the iron works 
there as well. This leads up to the formation of the Swansea Valley 
Choir. When details were announced of a great eisteddfod at 
Carmarthen in the summer of 1862, a meeting was held in Jerusalem 
Chapel, Ystalyfera, to make arrangements for the formation 
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of a united choir. In the first week, 150 members were enrolled, 
from all denominations, ranging from the very uppermost villages, 
Brynaman, Ystradgynlais and Onllwyn, down to Clydach, Glais 
and the Buildings (the original name, now replaced by Ynystawe). 
We are now in the first division of the choral league, for this meant 
competing against Aberdare, Merthyr and Dowlais; this is almost 
world-cup level. There were thirteen choirs of this dimension in the 
Carmarthen eisteddfod, and the various prizes of the several choral 
competitions were shared by Aberdare and Swansea Valley. The 
sequel is of extreme importance: “the members were eager for more 
work, and spoke of the propriety of performing in succession two 
oratorios—one English and one Welsh—and in accordance with this 
it was resolved, July 15, that the ‘Messiah’ was first to be put into 
practice, and subsequently the ‘Storm of Tiberias’ ’’. In the autumn, 
singers from the lower end of the valley joined and the choir 
numbered between 300 and 400, “which called into requisition 250 
copies of Novello’s Edition of the ‘Messiah’ ”’. Ivander had to travel 
around to train the separate sections. The first performance of the 
“Messiah” was given on 10 January 1863 at Ystalyfera, with soloists 
from London, and an orchestra from Bristol. The second performance 
was given in Hebron Chapel, Clydach, on 17 January; the third on 
16 February, at Bethesda Chapel, Swansea; the fourth on Good 
Friday, in Zoar Chapel, Neath. At the Swansea concert, a “gentle- 
man”’ said the success of the choir was remarkable, “‘if it weren’t 
more than gathering and keeping together such a number of 
musicians in the Swansea Valley, and especially of the working class, 
and brought to sing such a magnificent work’”’. 

But enough about this choir, for we can see the pattern 
emerging. In fact the choir did not remain in being for very long: 
it continued for three or four years more to compete and give 
concerts, and then broke up when Ivander moved to Workington to 
be owner-manager of the Derwent Iron and Tinplate Works in 1867. 
If there were time it would be interesting to follow Ivander’s story, for 
not only did he take some Welsh workmen with him to bea nucleus of 
labour and supervision, he also took the eisteddfod and the oratorio 
as well, and temperance mission work. The large choir broke up, 
but its several parts grew later to function on their own, like the 
fermenting cells we called “Californian bees” which provided us in 
the 1920s with a home-made alcoholic pop. And this became possible 
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because the membership of so many chapels grew very considerably 
in the period 1870-1910, many of them large enough to produce 
huge choirs of their own, sufficient to cope with an oratorio and large 
enough as well to build much bigger chapels. The self-esteem of any 
sizeable congregation made an annual oratorio almost obligatory, 
and even the less ambitious had to tackle a sacred cantata. Add to 
these performances the dozens and dozens of eisteddfodau and the 
choral unions formed mainly for competitive purposes, and the 
brass-bands, and the hymn singing festivals, it would be safe to say 
that a greater quantity of melodious decibels ascended to high heaven 
from the Swansea area during those forty years than from any other 
comparable part of the world and period of history. (And the 
melodiousness of those decibels was largely due to Curwen’s solfa). 

It is worth considering the chapel as a building, especially the 
the new large ones of the boom period. From our point of view it is 
not a bad thing, indeed it is a distinct advantage, that nonconformist 
chapels are not consecrated; and in case it is not realised, I should 
explain that normal nonconformists, for reasons which go back to 
their origins, do not attach a numinous quality or a sacredness to 
the actual building. There is therefore no great hindrance to the use 
of the chapel, within limits, for other purposes, such as oratorio or 
concert or eisteddfod or public lecture. Most chapels have the 
materials necessary for a stage stored away, and whenever it is 
necessary this stage can be erected over the “‘big seat”. During the 
period it is used for purposes other than worship, the chapel is as it 
were frozen, like freezing the gums before extracting a tooth; the 
religious nerves are deadened. 

Of course, one cannot, for other reasons, expect levity or 
frivolity. The traditions or origins are puritanical or evangelical 
(i.e. of the church membership), and this will ensure that there will be 
a framework of sober earnestness as a necessary condition of all 
social and cultural activity. The cultural activity of the chapel 
therefore is the entertainment which the Victorian nonconformist 
approves for himself and his fellow members, and I should like to 
redress the balance a little by insisting that we have overdone the 
criticism of the narrowmindedness and philistinism and failed to 
appreciate the very limited resources and advantages of this social 
class at this period. What a tremendous achievement was theirs, and 
how much energy they put into this leap forward to reach educational 
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and cultural participation and enjoyment! One must allow that the 
chapel can’t be turned into a music hall, for evangelical and Victorian 
reasons; it can’t be a theatre or opera house, for structural reasons; 
and you can’t expect it to be a Roman Catholic church. Therefore 
it is all Handel and Mendelssohn at first, and Haydn’s Creation 
and The Seasons. Later one gets the extensions: you can do Acis and 
Galatea or Alexander’s Feast because it is Handel; you then go 
further and do Hiawatha, and eventually ‘“‘passions”’ and “‘requiems”’ 
and “masses” and “stabat-maters”. I have been truly surprised by 
the early examples of “‘Masses” I have found in the history of 
nonconformist choral singing. New Siloh Landore did Mozart’s 12th 
Mass in 1883; (Aberdare Choral did it in 1873, under Rees Evans, 
grandfather of the late Ifor L. Evans, principal of Aberystwyth); 
Morriston Tabernacle Choir did Haydn’s 3rd Mass at Christmas 
1888. The great Aberdare Choir in 1892 did Handel’s Samson and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and the report in Y Cerddor states: ‘Unless 
we are mistaken this is the first public performance of Stabat Mater 
in South Wales’’; the musical quality overcame religious prejudice; 
and one could benumb the puritanical nerves and not be too painfully 
aware of religious twinges. But above all, I insist that in spite of the 
puritan traditions, there was what I call “religious normality’, 
toleration and a kind of indifference to religious divisions and 
doctrines in the attitude of those who made up choral membership, 
and therefore a relative unawareness of ancient prejudice. The more 
I think of this matter the more convinced I become that those 
interested in the music didn’t trouble their minds with questions 
about the doctrinal suitability of the work they were to sing: it was 
the music that mattered. 

When workmen’s halls and other kinds of performing halls 
became available there was a further extension into opera, serious 
and light, because the halls were completely secular, with stage and 
backstage to make movement and acting possible. Therefore where 
there was a local enthusiast for opera in the area of the Welfare Hall, 
there would be, as long as the enthusiasm lasted, an annual opera— 
grand opera in Clydach and Ystradgynlais, Gilbert and Sullivan and 
the like in Pontardawe and Gwauncaegurwen and Pontarddulais, 
and you can take it for granted that there would be opera and light 
opera in Swansea, Llanelli and Neath. A St. David’s Amateur 
Operatic Society from Swansea took part in the opening of Madame 
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Patti’s mini-opera house in 1891. And it is worth mentioning one 
further variation. The conductor of the Ystradgynlais Operatic was 
Edgar Hughson, who was also conductor of the Tabernacle Chapel, 
Morriston: and one departure of his and his chapel choir from the 
usual oratorio was to give a concert performance of Verdi’s Nabucco 
—the first concert performance, it is said, ever given. The same choir, 
under Hughson’s successor in last year’s National Eisteddfod gave 
on the Sunday evening a concert performance of Aida, and that same 
choir within the time-space of fifteen months did Berlioz’s Childhood 
of Christ, the concert performance of Aida and Judas Maccabaeus; as 
well as providing the annual Messiah concert in the Brangwyn Hall 
at Christmas. These choral categories can’t be kept completely 
separate. The area of Pontarddulais had two or three nonconformist 
churches large enough to do oratorio more or less on their own. As 
the village came to have a Welfare hall, there came into being an 
operatic society; this evolved in the twenties and thirties into an 
eisteddfod choir of the dreadnought class, and at a later period it was 
engaged to sing on eleven occasions in the Swansea Music Festival, 
and in case anyone thinks it was nothing but Handel and Haydn, here 
was a local village choir that took on Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 
And by the way, chapel choirs were not always self-contained; the 
enthusiasts of one chapel would willingly join another chapel choir 
and take part in two different oratorios during the same winter. 
Eisteddfodau varied enormously in standard and prestige: 
many were trivial and local, most were in the middle range, but 
quite a number were not far short of the ““National’’ itself. Much of 
the content would be commonplace and sloppy, but in the best the 
quality of the music, set in the programme or chosen by the 
competitors, was extremely ambitious. If one were able to “‘tot up” 
the activities of all the eisteddfodau during a given year before the 
decline of the local eisteddfod, the numbers involved in competition 
must have amounted to several thousands. In the chief choral 
competition in the Swansea “National” in 1891, the numbers in 
each choir were as follows: Caernarvon, 234; Porth and Cymmer, 
230; Rhondda Philharmonic, 198; Dowlais Choral, 158; Llanelli 
Choral, 194. Here again is a small sample of actual numbers involved, 
taken from the “National” of 1918, held in Neath, and one can 
easily infer from the programme that the vast majority of those 
competing were from the industrial belt of South Wales: after all, 
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the War was still on. Here are some figures of the numbers of 
entrants in some of the standard or regular competitions: soprano, 
42; mezzo soprano, 26; contralto, 52; tenor, 59; baritone, 45; 
bass, 38 (and that comes to over 250) singing Verdi, Gounod, Elgar, 
Handel; piano “under 16”, 57; for adults, 42; solo for girls “under 
16”, 66; for boy soloists, 43; recitation “‘under 16’, 114; for adults, 
35. There were 20 choirs in the chief choral—i.e. choirs numbering 
around 150. Of these, two were from Ammanford and one from 
neighbouring Brynaman. There were 26 children’s choirs and 10 
school choirs. Add to these the male-voice choirs, the ladies choirs, 
the instrumentalists, the duettists and so on, and one does not need 
further convincing that the words ‘“‘several thousands”’ is no exag- 
geration if one tries to cover all the eisteddfodau of a given year for 
it is well to remember that there were very many competitors of local 
eisteddfodau who would not think of entering for the “‘National’’. 

A necessary concomitant of all this competing of course was the 
training and grooming: in fact there was quite definitely a number 
of professional teachers of music, mainly vocal and piano, and there 
were part-time piano teachers in every village “taking pupils’’, as we 
used to say, of all ages. And apart from competing, there were the 
very many examinations of the various examining bodies, the Royal 
Academy of Music, the London College, the Trinity College and so 
on, with their “‘preliminaries”’ and “intermediates” and Grades from 
1 to 10, and then in the upper ranges, the examinations which entitled 
one to put “letters” after one’s name—ALCM or LRAM or ATCL; 
and right at the top, FRAM and FRCO. It was a regular feature of 
the local newspapers to publish detailed lists of the successes of the 
pupils of these music teachers, exactly like degree examination 
results, and the walls of the young musicians’ homes would be 
covered with framed certificates. D. W. Lewis of Brynaman who 
became a Fellow of the Tonic Sol-fa College in 1887 served as a local 
examiner and it was reported in 1890 that he had signed over 2,000 
certificates. When I scrutinized the local papers for the years 1911 
and 1912, I could not fail to see how regularly the four music stores 
of Swansea advertised their selection of pianos, and I am old 
enough to remember the prestige which a piano in the parlour gave 
to a workman’s home; I can’t throw off the feeling that this was 
evidence of the urge for self-improvement and respectability, and 
desire for self-expression and recognition. 
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As a conclusion I mean to quote a short passage (in translation) 
from an essay of mine which is in the press: “‘One could, I suppose, 
discuss the unpleasant aspects, the narrowmindedness, the squabbling 
disputations, and the shrivelling effects of the puritanical attitude of 
mind on art, like the effect of a blast from the east on orchard 
blossom in May. A good deal was lost, one must admit, in the 
process of attaining ‘respectability’, but we are in danger (as critics 
and interpreters) of losing our sense of proportion: it was a cultural 
loss to jettison the folk-verse sung to harp music, the ballads and the 
unsophisticated peasant songs; but if I had to choose between the 
music that was lost and the music that took its place, I would not 
find it difficult to make my choice’. 


The Grenfells of Kilvey 


by MURIEL E. CHAMBERLAIN 


THE GRENFELL FAMILY! 

HE Grenfells of Swansea were an outlying branch of a family 

which was prominent in British political and commercial 
life for two centuries. They originated from the area of St. Just in 
Cornwall. Family legend connected them with Sir Richard Grenville 
of the Revenge, who was commemorated in Tennyson’s famous poem 
beginning, “‘At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay”, telling 
how Sir Richard, rather than leave his wounded men ashore to fall 
into the hands of the Inquisition, took on the might of the Spanish 
fleet single-handed in his little ship, the Revenge. Unfortunately, I 
have been unable to substantiate this connection. 

The first well-authenticated Grenfell is John Grenfell of St. 
Just who, in 1692, had a son, Pascoe, who became a merchant in 
Penzance. By the eighteenth century the Grenfells were a prosperous 
family with mining interests in Cornwall and business connections in 
Holland. Pascoe Grenfell’s second son, another Pascoe (born 1729), 
who lived at Marazion, acted as Consul for the States of Holland. 
He frequently did business in the Low Countries and, again accord- 
ing to family tradition, he was one day riding back to London from 
Harwich after such a business trip, when he came upon a gentleman 
in a post-chaise being attacked by highwaymen. Pascoe, and the 
servant who was with him, went to the rescue. The victim proved to 
be a Mr. Hope of Hope Brothers of Amsterdam, one of the greatest 
European banking firms of the time, who promised to return the 
favour one day. Some years later Pascoe was looking for an opening 
for his son, another Pascoe (born 1761). He at first thought of 
1 This section is based mainly on Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage 

(1914 and 1970 editions), entries under Desborough and Grenfell; The memoirs 
of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell (Hodder and Stoughton, 1925); and the 
Grenfell Papers in Swansea University College Library. For the amusing 


story of the mummy presented to Swansea Museum see the present author’s 
article in Gower XXIII (1972). 
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sending his son into the diplomatic service as an unpaid attaché. A 
disillusioned ambassador a little later had a poor opinion of unpaid 
attachés. He said all they learnt was “to smoke a cigar, drink a 
glass of wine and damn the natives” but it was at that time the 
normal, indeed the only, way to start a diplomatic career. Perhaps 
the young Pascoe would have been better suited to the profession 
than many since he was said to be, like most of his family, a good 
linguist, who spoke both French and Dutch. But his father decided 
to send him instead to Hope Brothers to learn the banking business. 
After a few years Pascoe was able to set up for himself in London 
with, as his descendant Field Marshal Lord Grenfell put it, “‘a little 
capital, a pipe of port wine, good experience and Cornish connec- 
tions”. By the time he was forty-two he had amassed a considerable 
fortune. He was now able to indulge his keen interest in politics. 
He became M.P. for Great Marlow in Buckinghamshire, where he 
had established a home at Taplow House, and later for Penrhyn in 
Cornwall, where the family mining interests were still strong. He 
associated himself with the Grenville party in the House of Commons. 
He also formed a friendship with William Wilberforce and spoke 
frequently for the abolition of the slave trade. This evangelical and 
humanitarian strain was to continue in his descendants. 

Pascoe married twice. He had two sons by his first marriage to 
his cousin, Charlotte Granville. The elder, George Granville 
Grenfell, was notable for an extraordinarily hot temper. His 
nephew, the Field Marshal, tells how he had been known to pursue 
waiters round hotel dining rooms with a carving knife when the 
meal did not meet with his satisfaction. His other claim to fame was 
that he was for some years Benjamin Disraeli’s colleague as M.P. for 
the county of Buckingham. The younger son, Charles Pascoe (1790- 
1867), married into the Earl of Sefton’s family and became M.P. for 
Preston in Lancashire. He had close connections with South Wales 
and was for many years the senior partner in the firm of Pascoe 
Grenfell and Sons who carried on the copper-smelting business in 
Swansea. 

Pascoe Grenfell married again in 1798, Georgiana St. Leger, the 
daughter of the first Viscount Doneraile. They had a large family, 
two sons and eleven daughters. Four of the daughters died un- 
married (three of them died young), but the others all made 
interesting marriages. Two married into the peerage. The fourth 
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daughter, Marianne, married the first Lord Wolverton, the railway 
pioneer. The sixth, Emily Charlotte, married the Rev. Lord Sydney 
Godolphin Osborne, the brother of the eighth Duke of Leeds. The 
second daughter, Henrietta, married Robert Myrtens Bird of the 
Bengal Civil Service who won golden opinions even from Indian 
nationalist historians. Romesh Chandar Dutt wrote of him that he 
“deserved all the praise” that was bestowed on him by the Directors 
of the East India Company as the “Father” of the Land Settlement 
in northern India. It was, however, the marriages of the two youngest 
daughters, Charlotte Maria French and Frances Eliza (Fanny) which 
caused the greatest stir in the family. Both girls had been deeply 
affected by the newly fashionable Tractarian movement and Charlotte 
had actually become a Roman Catholic and was on the point of 
entering a convent when she met the historian, James Anthony 
Froude. She promptly abandoned the convent (and the Roman 
Catholic church) and married him. Fanny fell in love with an under- 
graduate some years younger than herself, Charles Kingsley. Kingsley 
was to become a notable man, eminent novelist, Regius Professor of 
History at Cambridge, leading figure in the Christian Socialist 
movement, and chaplain to Queen Victoria, but in the 1840s he was 
a gauche undergraduate without prospects and of unorthodox 
religious views. The family was not pleased. Fanny was packed off 
to Germany to get over it. Fanny, however, remained firm and, 
with qualified family blessing, they were married at Bath in 1844 by 
Fanny’s brother-in-law, Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne. 

It was, however, the two sons of the second marriage, Pascoe St. 
Leger and Riversdale William, who were to be closely associated with 
Swansea. Riversdale went to Swansea in the 1830s to look after the 
family business interests there. The Grenfells first took out a lease 
on the Maesteg estate, in the modern suburb of St. Thomas, in 
January 1835. The land belonged to the Earl of Jersey but the 
original lease was from Mrs. M. E. Tennant. Riversdale was 
succeeded—the date is not quite clear—by his elder brother, 
Pascoe. Pascoe built Maesteg House in the 1840s and lived there 
until shortly before his death in 1879. 

Pascoe St. Leger, like his father, married twice. His first wife, 
whom he married in 1824, was Catherine Anne, the daughter of 
James Du Pre of Wilton Park in Buckinghamshire. The Du Pres 
were themselves an interesting family of Huguenot origin. James 
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Du Pre’s father had been Governor of Madras and was one of the 
few who stood solidly behind Warren Hastings during the long 
drawn out proceedings of the impeachment. Through the Du Pres 
the Grenfells were related to Henry Labouchere, the famous 
Victorian radical and editor of Truth. This had rather piquant results 
in the early 1890s when General (later Field Marshal) Grenfell was 
commander of the Egyptian army during the British occupation of 
Egypt and Labouchere was one of the most trenchant critics of 
British policy in Egypt. After one particularly cutting article, the 
General felt moved to write and protest to his cousin. Labouchere 
privately apologised and it is a good illustration of the tremendous 
family solidarity which transcended all political differences that the 
two men were still on excellent terms when Labouchere died in 1912. 

Pascoe St. Leger and Catherine had nine children, four sons 
and five daughters. The eldest daughter, Madelina Georgiana, 
married (in 1850) Griffith Llewellyn of Baglan Hall, Briton Ferry. The 
two youngest, Katherine (Kate) and Eleanor, married respectively 
Henry Edward Thornton, a Nottingham banker, and the Rev. 
Henry Trotter. Trotter was a fashionable Victorian cleric, at one 
time curate at St. Mary the Less, Cambridge, later vicar of 
Trowbridge and later still of Barnet. The two middle daughters, 
Gertrude Fanny and Elizabeth Mary, remained unmarried and 
lived all their lives in Swansea. 

The eldest son, Pascoe Du Pre (1828-96), inherited Wilton Park 
and is more associated with Buckinghamshire than South Wales. 
He married his cousin, Sophia, the daughter of that John Pascoe 
Grenfell who became, somewhat improbably, an admiral in the 
Brazilian navy. They had nine sons and four daughters. The two 
youngest sons were twins, Francis and Riversdale, who were both 
killed in France during the First World War. The local war memorial 
in All Saints Church, Kilvey, which was unveiled by the Field 
Marshal in 1920, incorporates a special memorial to the twins, 
although they do not appear to have had any particular local connec- 
tions. Francis was awarded the V.C. but the two men are probably 
best remembered because they were the subject of a biography by 
the famous author, John Buchan. One of their cousins, Julian 
Grenfell, was also to find both fame and death in the First World 
War. Julian was another descendant of Charles Pascoe, the son of 
his grandson, William Henry,who became first Lord Desborough. 
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He was killed in France in 1915 but he is remembered as a war poet 
whose most famous poem, “Into Battle” is in the Oxford Book of 
English Verse. 

Pascoe St. Leger’s second and third sons, St. Leger Murray and 
Arthur Riversdale, made no great mark on history. St. Leger Murray 
died young. Arthur Riversdale did have some connections with the 
Swansea firm. The fourth and youngest son, Francis Wallace, later 
General Sir Francis Grenfell and subsequently Field Marshal Lord 
Grenfell was the one who achieved real fame. 

The children of Pascoe St. Leger’s brother, Riversdale William, 
must also be mentioned because of the part some of them played in 
the Swansea story. His son Charles Seymour of Elibank, Taplow, 
seems to have inherited his uncle George’s formidable temper and to 
have found his Swansea connections very trying. His younger 
daughter, Charlotte, married Theodore Walrond who was to be a 
director of the Swansea firm. His elder daughter, Georgina, married 
Max Muller, the famous oriental scholar who, as Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford, edited the great series of 
translations, The sacred books of the East. 

There are a number of memorials to the Grenfell family in 
Swansea. In All Saints Church, Kilvey, there is a marble wall 
plaque to Pascoe St. Leger and his two wives, Catherine Anne and 
Frances Penelope. He married Frances, the daughter of Dr. Madan, 
the Dean of Chichester, in 1847 two years after Catherine died 
giving birth to their youngest daughter, Eleanor. In the same church 
there are two memorials, a brass lectern and a wall plaque to their 
daughter, Gertrude, who died in 1880, aged 46. In St. Thomas 
Church there is a stained glass window in memory of Mary Grenfell 
with three figures depicting Faith, Hope and Charity. Although 
Victorian it is a rather attractive window. The most fascinating 
relics in St. Thomas Church are, however, the most unusual 
stone heads which include one of Field Marshal Lord Grenfell 
immediately over the pulpit. Judging by his photographs it is a 
very good likeness. St. Catharine’s Church, Baglan, has monuments 
to Madelina and her husband, Griffith Llewelyn. Gertrude and 
Mary were buried in Dan-y-graig cemetery but Pascoe St. Leger 
was buried at Taplow. Apart from these memorials there are few 
things to call to mind a family that once played a great part in 
Swansea life. Maesteg House, which had stood empty for some 
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years and been used to house Belgian refugees during the First 
World War, was pulled down to make way for a council estate. It 
originally stood on the site of the present St. Thomas Community 
Centre, not far from the recreation ground. The family is 
remembered in a few street names, Grenfell Park Road, St. Leger 
Crescent, Dupre Road, Pascoe Street, Taplow Terrace, Grenfell 
Town, but that is all. The only other memorial seems to be the 
Egyptian mummy that the Field Marshal presented to the Royal 
Institution of South Wales (Swansea Museum) in 1887. 


THE GRENFELLS AND SWANSEA? 
The Grenfell Copper Works 


The Grenfells had always had substantial mineral interests. On 
30 April 1803 Pascoe Grenfell and William Grenfell entered into 
a partnership agreement with Owen Williams to trade in copper. 
They developed their business in London, Liverpool and Flintshire 
as well as in Swansea. The firm of Pascoe Grenfell and Sons came 
into existence in the 1820s. 

In the early nineteenth century Swansea became one of the great 
metallurgical centres of Europe and the growth and development of 
modern industrial Swansea was closely linked with the growth of the 
copper trade. The population grew apace—from a little over 6,000 
in 1801 to 40,000 in 1851. Even more striking was the development 
of Swansea shipping. In 1814 only four vessels traded out of 
Swansea to foreign ports. By 1849 the figure was 771—mainly 
engaged in the copper trade. 

The Grenfells themselves owned the Middle and Upper Bank 
Copper Works which, at their peak, employed 800 men. Between 
1828 and 1851, when they were carrying on copper smelting in north 
2 In addition to the sources mentioned in the previous section information has been 

drawn from the files of The Cambrian newspaper; the records of St. Thomas 
Church, Swansea (now combined with All Saints Church, Kilvey) and St. 
Catharine’s Church, Baglan; E. G. Williams, Move on or church progress in 
Swansea and suburbs during the last fifty years (1889); Report of the Commission- 
ers of Inquiry into the State of Education in Wales, Part One (1847), pp. 330-1, 
479; Leslie Wynne Evans, ‘‘Copper Works Schools in South Wales during the 
Nineteenth Century’’, National Library of Wales Journal, XI (1959), pp. 1-32; 
R. O. Roberts, unpublished paper on the financing of the non-ferrous metal 
industries; H. R. J. Davies, ‘““The Industrial Revolution”, Swansea and its region, 
ed. W.G.V. Balchin (British Association, 1971), pp. 163-78; A. Leslie Evans, 


The story of Baglan (1970); and Hilary M. Thomas, ‘“‘Margam Estate 
Management, 1765-1860”, Glamorgan Historian, vol. 6, 1969, pp. 13-27. 
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as well as in south Wales, the Grenfells kept their own line of ships 
sailing between Swansea, Deeside and Liverpool. The most notable 
ship in their fleet was the clipper, Taplow, which had passenger as 
well as freight accommodation and, according to The Cambrian, the 
family were in the habit of using their ships as yachts in the summer. 
Pascoe St. Leger was the chairman of the Harbour Trust and active 
in promoting the new docks. 

All went well with the Swansea works until the death of Charles 
Pascoe Grenfell in 1867. Charles had become the senior partner in 
Pascoe Grenfell and Sons and always kept a large amount of money 
in the firm—usually a sum in excess of £100,000. When he died a 
strong hand was removed and his share in the firm, amounting to 
nine-twentieths, was divided among the surviving partners. By the 
1880s things were beginning to go wrong. It is not easy to decide 
how far this was due to mismanagement, how far to the fact that a 
younger generation of Grenfells lost interest in Swansea and how 
far simply to the general decline of the copper trade in Swansea at 
this time. 

Some members of the family plainly were irresponsible. Pascoe 
Du Pre’s eldest son, another Pascoe St. Leger, went to the dogs in a 
big way—perhaps he was reacting against the general family piety. 
He was the subject of a spectacular bankruptcy action in 1894 when 
he was stated to have assets of £3,000 and debts of £100,000. He was 
alleged to have run through £125,000 in four years. The Cambrian 
accused him of extravagant living and hazardous speculation and, 
even at the time of the bankruptcy, he was still keeping up one 
establishment at Bruton Street, Mayfair, and another in Paris. After 
the case there was nothing for the unfortunate Pascoe to do but 
go to South Africa and he died in the Matabele War in 1896. The 
Cambrian thought that the younger Grenfells simply did not care 
about Swansea and their responsibilities in the town any more. 

Whatever the strains within the family, however, a more 
fundamental cause of the difficulty was the general state of trade. It 
is usual to attribute many of Swansea’s difficulties to the highly 
protectionist McKinley tariff in the United States and this may 
have administered the coup de grace but this was not passed until 
1890 and there is plenty of evidence from the Grenfell papers that 
they were experiencing difficulties by the mid-eighteen eighties. The 
salaries of what today would be called the executives and the wages 
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of the workpeople had to be drastically reduced. The Cambrian 
thought that, among the long term factors operating, were the final 
exhaustion of Cornish minerals and the fact that Chile, which had 
been the great source of ore in the middle part of the century, was 
beginning to erect her own furnaces. 

In July 1890 the old firm of Pascoe Grenfell and Sons was 
replaced by a limited company. This did not mean any change in 
control since all the shares were taken up by members of the family 
or close associates. But two years later on 12 October 1892 Pascoe 
Grenfell and Sons Ltd. decided to go into voluntary liquidation. What 
was behind this? Certainly, there had been a number of family rows. 
One is well documented in the Grenfell papers. The chairman of the 
new limited company had been Charles Seymour, the son of 
Riversdale William. The managing director was Claud, the third 
son of Charles William (the eldest son of Charles Pascoe). The two 
men did not always see eye to eye and Seymour (he usually used his 
second name) was much given to resigning when he could not get 
his own way. In December 1891 the two men quarrelled because 
Claud had paid £48 for 100 tons of copper ore when Seymour 
insisted that he had only authorised him to spend £46. There is a 
note among the papers to the effect that the actual discrepancy was 
between £46 10s. and £47 15s. Seymour, however, was apparently 
in a mood to make a great issue about that 25 shillings. He 
announced that either Claud must go or he would. Apparently 
scenting that the family was likely to back Claud he changed his tune 
and tried to get Claud out of the London office by sending him to 
Swansea. The manager in Swansea at this time was Frederic 
Bishop of Glan-yr-Afon, who is elsewhere described as being a 
“religious and philanthropic gentleman” but Seymour insisted that 
he was inefficient and Claud must take charge of the Swansea 
works. ‘‘We want a Grenfell there’, he wrote righteously ‘“‘and I 
feel sure that a child could do as well as Bishop”. The family was 
not impressed. Seymour then tried to elevate the whole dispute into 
one of principle insisting that Claud wanted to buy copper ore as a 
“speculation” while he, Seymour, wanted to buy it only as required 
for smelting. There may have been a grain of truth in Seymour’s 
contention that he and Claud had a different approach because it has 
been suggested that one reason for the decline of the Swansea copper 
trade was that the Liverpool men were always ready to pay more 
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for the ore. But once again the family was not impressed by 
Seymour’s arguments. They seem to have felt that he had gone too 
far and his resignation was accepted. They could not, however, 
afford to offend a whole branch of the family. His son, another 
Riversdale, was brought on to the Board in his place. Everything 
seemed to be patched up and Theodore Walrond wrote asking him 
if he would like to continue to use the safe at the firm’s London 
headquarters in Upper Thames Street. Seymour sent a sizzling 
reply—there is a rather prim note to the effect that ‘“‘the letter could 
not be kept”—saying that he would never set foot in Upper Thames 
Street again and would remove his private desk and his wine 
from the warehouse as soon as possible. 

The resignation of the chairman a few months before the limited 
company went into liquidation is perhaps evidence of nothing very 
much except that tempers were getting frayed. The Swansea works 
may have seemed more trouble than they were worth. In the 
summer of 1892 Claud came down to Maesteg House for a few 
weeks and studied the position. His report must have been bad. The 
news that the Grenfells were selling out hit Swansea like a bomb- 
shell. The Cambrian headlines of 21 October tell their own story, 
“The retirement of Messrs. Pascoe Grenfell & Sons from the 
Copper Trade. The total stoppage of the Middle Bank and Upper 
Bank Copper Works. A sudden and startling decision. Nearly 600 
men thrown out of employment’. 

The Cambrian reporter commented that the Grenfells were 
considered “‘one of the soundest and most lasting commercial 
organisations in the district”. Men, who had started as boys, grew 
old in their service and saw their sons and even their grandsons 
start in the works. The Cambrian deplored the fact that the men had 
been given only a week’s notice. The situation was the more difficult 
because this was a time of depression and unemployment in the 
tinplate industry too. The reporter asked Frederic Bishop whether 
the closure was due to “unreasonable demands” by the men. He 
replied that it was not. Twice in recent years he had had to ask 
the men to take a cut of 5 per cent in their wages and they had 
agreed. It was true that in the very recent past there had been labour 
troubles and the men had asked for their wages to be raised to 
the same level as those in the Vivian works “‘on the other side 
of the river’. The younger men had become trade unionists 
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but had been restrained from “hot-headed action” by their 
elders. 

The final result of the sale was not quite so disastrous as local 
people at first feared. They had dreaded the complete closure of the 
works. In fact they were bought by the neighbouring firm of 
Williams, Foster and Company of the White Rock works which 
henceforth became Williams, Foster and Pascoe Grenfell. The 
Grenfell interest was not great thereafter but they had expressed 
a willingness to sell the goodwill of the company and to retain a seat 
on the Board. 

The Grenfells had made a very thorough sale of their Swansea 
property and even of the firm’s London headquarters, the valuable 
Upper Thames Street property, fronting on the Thames, halfway 
between Blackfriars and Southwark bridges. But they did retain a 
few parcels of property in Swansea, notably the Maesteg estate 
itself, which was bought by Madelina’s family, the Llewellyns, the 
Kilvey schools, the Foxhole Music Hall and some cottages. These 
were kept for philanthropic, not commercial reasons, and are only 
explicable in the light of the Grenfells’ humanitarian work in 
Swansea. 


The Grenfells’ Humanitarian Work 

It is natural to associate the Grenfell family with the copper works 
which, although they provided employment for many, also belched 
forth poisonous white smoke which must have killed or crippled 
hundreds and so contaminated the soil that even today nothing will 
grow in many parts of the lower Swansea Valley. Even the Victorians 
who generally adopted a despairing attitude to industrial pollution 
were moved by the Swansea copper smoke. In 1845 a report recorded 
“*... on the exposed sides of Cilfay Hill no plant can grow” and the 
doggerel verse of 1890 concerning Landore could equally have 
applied to Kilvey, 


It came to pass in days of yore 

The Devil chanced upon Landore, 
Quoth he, “‘By all this fume and stink 
I can’t be far from home I think’. 


But, according to the standards of their times, the Grenfells 
behaved well. At least they continued to live close to their work 
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people at Maesteg House instead of moving out to the more 
salubrious Swansea West, to houses like Singleton and Hendrefoilan, 
and this seems to have been warmly appreciated. When Pascoe St. 
Leger died in 1879, The Cambrian remarked that there had never 
been a strike at Foxhole (that is, the copper works) and that the 
people were attached to “‘the lord of Maesteg”’ by ‘‘the better bonds 
of feudalism”. His memorial in Kilvey Church was erected by the 
subscriptions of his friends, neighbours and workmen “who loved 
and honoured him’’. One cannot perhaps take press obituaries and 
epitaphs too literally but equally it is difficult to lie too blatantly 
among those who knew a man best and it can perhaps be accepted 
that Pascoe St. Leger was an unusually well respected man in his 
own locality. 

The first Grenfell to take up residence in Swansea, Riversdale, 
had recently lost his wife and all accounts agree that the young 
widower plunged into Christian and charitable works in an attempt 
to forget his own grief. Pascoe iost his first wife in 1845 and his 
second wife, Frances Madan, was a deeply religious woman. She 
and her four younger step-daughters, Gertrude, Mary (she too 
always perferred her second name), Kate and Eleanor “parcelled 
out”? the whole district between them for purposes of visiting and 
charitable works. The eldest daughter, Madelina, similarly interested 
herself in charity at Baglan and elsewhere. Madelina was a very 
wealthy woman—she died worth over £200,000. Having no children 
she spent lavishly on charitable causes. She financed a number of 
churches, notably Saint Catharine’s at Baglan and St. Peter’s at 
Pentre in the Rhondda. She also endowed the Llewellyn Alms 
Houses at Neath and the Eye Hospital connected with the old 
Swansea General Hospital. 

The most remarkable of the five sisters was Mary. She was said 
to be a very talented woman and a fine linguist. She travelled 
extensively but she always made her home in Swansea. At one time 
she had visions of emulating Florence Nightingale and wished to 
nurse in the Franco-Prussian war. Charles Kingsley’s eldest daughter, 
Rose, planned to go with her cousin. In order to qualify herself 
Mary took a training course at a London hospital but she was 
unable to obtain the desired appointment. Instead she used her new 
skills to help the poor of Swansea. When her brother, Francis, was 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army she took the opportunity to visit both 
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Egypt and the Holy Land. She came home with a considerable 
collection of photographs and entertained the citizens of Swansea 
with her lantern lectures. It was her idea to found an Egyptian 
gallery in the Royal Institution and she bullied her brother into 
supplying the nucleus of a collection. 

Some of her most important work was for the temperance 
movement. Mary was no fanatic and it was remarked that she never 
directly denounced strong drink. But drunkenness was a major 
problem in working class areas in Victorian times—understandably 
no doubt in view of the general drabness—and drunken fathers 
greatly increased the evils of child poverty. Mary set out to provide 
alternatives and, at her own expense, established a coffee house, the 
Golden Griffin tavern next to the Midland station. The griffin 
emblem was taken from the family coat of arms. 

The three causes with which the Grenfells were particularly 
associated were workers’ housing, church extension and education. 
In their day they were pioneers in the first. In 1892, when the 
property was sold, they owned 83 workers’ cottages, valued at 
£8,000, that is a little under £100 each. They were let out at a 
standard rate of 6d. per room. Frederic Bishop thought this rather 
low and suggested that they could well have charged 9d. per room or 
even a shilling “in good times”. Most of them lay on the steep hill- 
side just below All Saints Church, Kilvey. They were, of course, very 
poor by modern standards, two rooms up and two down, with few 
amenities and they were swept away in a slum clearance scheme 
just before the Second World War. But the houses in Grenfell 
Town were distinctly better and some of them are still there, 
smartened up out of all recognition in recent years. 

In the matter of church extension the Grenfells were staunch 
members of the established church and one thing that comes out 
clearly from this story is the almost incredible bitterness of the 
conflict between church and chapel in nineteenth-century Swansea. 
In 1840 the area east of the river Tawe which was, nominally, partly 
in the parish of St. Mary, Swansea, and partly in that of Llansamlet, 
had no church of its own. Nobody was much interested in it and it 
was popularly referred to as “‘the land beyond Jordan”. About that 
time, however, the Congregationalists decided to make it a mission 
field—a decision which eventually led to the establishment of 
Fabian’s Bay chapel. The Anglicans, led by Riversdale Grenfell, 
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quickly answered the challenge. They built the present church of 
All Saints, Kilvey, on ground given by Freeman and Co. of the 
White Rock Copper Works. It was opened in 1842 but until 1881, 
when it became a separate parish, it was a chapel of ease to 
Llansamlet. 

Linked with All Saints Church was the Foxhole Music Hall, 
built by the Grenfells on land leased from the Earl of Jersey in 1853 
and apparently much used for church purposes. When they sold up 
in 1892 the Grenfells offered it first to the then vicar of All Saints, 
Thomas Williams. The original asking price was apparently quite 
high and there is a pathetic letter from the vicar dated 24 October 
which well illustrates the contemporary stress and insecurity. He 
had, he said, put the matter to this churchwardens and sidesmen: 

They thank you very much for your thoughtful suggestion, 
which under ordinary circumstances they would have been 
delighted to adopt. But as things are at present they do not see 
their way clear to become responsible for the money required to 
adopt your suggestion. They say, ““We do not know where we 
might be in a few weeks. We might be scattered all over the 
country”. They have postponed the meeting for two months 
and hope by that time that there will be a silver lining to the 
present cloud when they will be able to deal more definitely 
with the matter. 


In the meantime the firm’s accountants had discovered that the 
ground lease had only thirteen years to run and consequently valued 
the property at only £54. The church eventually secured the Music 
Hall and the adjacent Foxhole Cottage for £50 each. The Music 
Hall beside Foxhole Road can still be seen but is now (1973) 
almost demolished. 

The other church with which the family was associated was St. 
Thomas and this was the particular preserve of Mary Grenfell. The 
area, rather more affluent than Foxhole, was mainly occupied by 
railway and dock employees. The houses were mostly built in the 
1850s and rejoice in names connected with the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny—Delhi Street, Sebastopol Street, Balaclava Street 
and the like. Mary helped to establish the Railway Mission. The 
Grenfell family and the vicar of Swansea agreed to share the cost of 
a curate for the area. The Grenfells in fact were the patrons of the 
living and continued to pay the clergy expenses until 1914 when the 
patronage reverted to the Bishop of St. David’s. Services were at 
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first held in the Morris Lane schoolroom built in 1862 but this 
was not satisfactory and in 1876 Mary procured an iron church at 
a cost of £700. A few years later the iron church was described as 
“decaying”. Amazingly, however, it is still in use although on a 
different site as St. Stephen’s Church, halfway between St. Thomas 
and Port Tennant. The Grenfell sons and daughters had decided to 
build a proper church in memory of their father, Pascoe St. Leger. 
General Sir Francis Grenfell, as he then was, laid the foundation 
stone in 1886 and it can still be seen at the northern corner of the 
west front. St. Thomas became a separate parish in 1888 and 
Madelina gave more money for the completion of the east end. There 
is a plaque on the chancel arch which reads, ““To the glory of God 
and the beloved memory of Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, this Chancel 
and Tower were erected by his children. June A.D. 1890’. 

The work of the Grenfells in connection with education is 
perhaps even more important. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that, without them, there would have been no schooling for the 
people east of the river Tawe in the early and middle years of the 
nineteenth century. Primary education did not become a govern- 
ment responsibility until 1870 and it did not become compulsory 
until 1881. Before that it was a matter of private enterprise. It was 
most commonly undertaken by churches and chapels but some 
enlightened employers also provided schools for the children of 
their workers. The Grenfells were prominent among their number. 

The schools in question neighbour All Saints Church. The boys’ 
school is across the road from the church. Part has now been pulled 
down. The rest is a Gospel Mission Hall. The girls’ school, to the 
south of the church, is now the parish hall. The infants’ school and 
the headmaster’s house, to the north of the church, have reverted to 
what was obviously their original role as cottages. 

The schools were founded in or about 1806 (different documents 
give different dates), jointly by the Grenfells and the Freemans. 
The workmen paid Id. per week out of their wages for the education 
of their children. By 1850 they had such a good reputation that 
other parents wished to send their children and were allowed to do 
so, if there was room, on payment of a slightly higher tariff. Things 
had not been quite so good a few years earlier at the time of the 1847 
Report. The Junior school buildings were said to be in a bad state 
of repair and the master, a former stone mason, to be aged about 75. 


Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, 1873 


Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell with his family “‘at home’’ at Maesteg House, Swansea, c.1855-60 


The stone carved head of Field Marshal Lord Grenfell above the pulpit 
in St. Thomas Church, Swansea 


The stone carved head of Griffith Llewelyn in St. Catharine’s Church 
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The war memorial in All Saints Church, Kilvey, incorporating a mention of the 
twins Francis and Riversdale Grenfell 
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The East end of St. Catharine’s Church, Baglan—the ‘‘alabaster church 
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The old Kilvey schools. The girls’ school in the left foreground: the boys’ school (now 
a gospel hall) on the right 


The Kilvey infants’ school and Richard Gwynn’s house (now all reverted to their 
original use as houses) 
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Numbers were then small, only 14 girls and 36 boys. The master 
complained that they were taken from school at an early age to work 
and that even when they were too young for that they arrived late 
because they had to take their parents’ breakfast to the Works. 
Education cannot have been helped by the fact that all the books 
were in English, although they had to be explained to the children in 
Welsh. 

Things looked up after 1847. Pascoe St. Leger had expressed 
considerable concern to the Inspector in 1847. He was shocked to 
find that five young men who came for employment could not sign 
their names and had to make their mark. He told the Inspector 
that he was resolved that in future all his employees would be able 
to read and write. The whole Grenfell family was pressed into service 
and the Grenfell daughters came in twice a week to help teach the 
youngest children to write. 

Even in 1847 matters had been better in the infants’ school. 
The buildings were more modern. They had 200 children on the 
books and a young, properly trained, schoolmaster. This must 
have been Richard Gwynn, who succeeded his elderly colleague in 
the Junior School and finally retired in 1892. He married the Kilvey 
schoolmistress, Charlotte. There is a memorial window to them in 
All Saints Church, erected by their daughter and five sons. They 
must have been a remarkable couple. Among the letters relating to 
the grant of a pension to Richard in 1892 (he was at that time 
earning the princely sum of £176 a year and his wife £75 a year) 
there is a reference to the fact that they had spent all their savings 
educating their sons. Two of the sons achieved fame. One, Howell 
Gwynn, became editor of the Morning Post and played a part in 
national politics in the 1890s. Another, Llewellyn Henry, became 
first bishop of Khartoum in 1908. Probably Francis Grenfell had 
something to do with him going to the Sudan. Until 1898 he had 
been vicar of Emmanuel, Nottingham (which looks like the Thornton 
interest). In 1898 he became one of the first recruits for the Gordon 
Memorial mission. He played a prominent part in Egyptian and 
Sudanese life and was largely responsible for the building of the 
Anglican cathedrals in Cairo and Khartoum. He retired in 1946 
and died in 1957. 

Sectarian feeling raised its head about the schools as well. The 
Grenfells had been very careful to keep them non-denominational. 
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A government inspector in 1868 commented particularly on the fact 
but this did not stop violent nonconformist disapproval. The Rev. 
David Rees of Capel Als, Llanelly, praised Pascoe St. Leger and 
John Hussey Vivian (who had similar schools at Hafod), as Liberai 
politicians and good employers but added “‘it is deplorable that 
these schools are such a stain on their characters’. 

The strength of sectarian feeling explains the excitement when 
the schools were to be sold off with the rest of the property in 1892. 
They were offered to the Swansea School Board for £2,000. The 
School Board was interested but Mary Grenfell was horrified. She 
was convinced (probably rightly in view of what happened elsewhere 
in Swansea) that the School Board would no longer allow the schools 
to be used for Sunday school classes. She wrote to her cousin, 
Claud, and to George Fraser, the liquidator, in great distress on 
18 October 1892, saying, ‘‘the religious teaching of the children is of 
the most vital importance for the future of England as well as for the 
children themselves”. A few days later she went to see her sister, 
Madelina, at Baglan Hall. It is perhaps relevant that Madelina is 
described at this time as ‘‘an invalid” although in fact she lived until 
1903. Mary told Madelina that she had always promised her money 
in her will but she would rather have it now. She needed £2,000 
urgently to buy the schools. Mary had money of her own—when she, 
mistakenly, thought that she was being asked for security for her 
offer she protested indignantly that she had £12,000 in the firm— 
but it was tied up. Madelina apparently consented but Claud now 
felt that the two ladies were letting their feelings run away with them. 
He pointed out that £2,000 had been a bargaining offer for the 
Board’s benefit and he doubted if the schools were really worth 
more than £1,500. In an interesting letter to Fraser on 11 November 
he wrote, “The feeling against the Swansea School Board is so 
strong, that the church party will gladly give £1,500 to keep them 
out. But I am not sure that the School Board would not give that 
to get it”. 

Mary got her schools but, for some reason, they were owned by 
her personally and not, as was suggested at the time, vested in a trust. 
When she died in 1894 they passed to the hated School Board. They 
continued in use until 1897 when it was decided to build the present 
massive St. Thomas schools. In 1894 they had an average daily 
attendance of 634. 
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The strains of 1892 seem to have told. Mary wrote to Claud on 
28 October 1892, “Yesterday aftn. was enough to turn all our hair 
gray”. Whether or not it was cause and effect three of Pascoe St. 
Leger’s children died in the next few years, Pascoe Du Pre, Arthur 
Riversdale and Mary herself. Mary was taken ill in March 1894 
and rushed up to London for an operation but she died a few days 
later. Her body was brought back to Swansea for burial, apparently 
at her own request. Extraordinary scenes ensued. Crowds gathered 
at High Street station to meet the train although it had not been 
announced on which train the coffin would be brought. The funeral 
took place at St. Thomas Church. All the innumerable organisations 
in which she had interested herself including the Railway Mission, 
the Police Bible class and the Swansea Town Postmen were officially 
represented but what was more remarkable were the crowds that 
gathered in the streets and followed the coffin on foot to Dan-y- 
graig cemetery. The Cambrian put the numbers at 10,000. Even 
allowing for a little journalistic licence it must have been one of the 
largest funerals ever seen in nineteenth-century Swansea. 


Field Marshal Lord Grenfell* 


The most famous of the Grenfell sons was undoubtedly Francis, who 
became Field Marshal Lord Grenfell. He did not choose an army 
career. He was groomed for it from childhood. Presumably the 
family felt that, with three elder brothers, they could not find a place 
for him in the family business. Unlike his brothers he was not sent 
to Eton and it is an interesting comment on the public schools of the 
time that Francis later believed that this was because his parents 
thought that the education he would have received at Eton would 
not have enabled him to pass the army examinations. Instead he 
was sent to Milton Abbas school at Blandford in Dorset. This school 
had had an excellent reputation but had declined socially and 
academically before Francis got there. Most of his fellow pupils 
were the sons of local tradesmen. Perhaps this helped to give Francis 
the tolerant and unsnobbish attitude he never entirely lost, but 
perhaps it also deprived him of valuable contacts. 

His early progress in the army was slow. He served with his 


3 In addition to the sources mentioned under (1) see The Times, 29 January 1925 
and Dictionary of national biography, Supplement 1922-1930, pp. 362-4. 
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regiment, the 60th Rifles, in many interesting places. He was in 
Ireland during the Fenian troubles in the 1860s and subsequently in 
Malta, Canada and India. He was a talented amateur artist and 
recorded his impressions of these places. He purchased his captaincy 
under the last set of purchases before the sale of commissions was 
abolished in 1871. But still preferment did not come. He was on 
the point of resigning his commission in 1873 when he was 
persuaded to go to South Africa as A.D.C. to General Sir Arthur 
Cunynghame. The next few years in South Africa were full of 
incident. Grenfell was among the small party which had the sad 
task of recovering the body of the Prince Imperial, the only son of 
Napoleon III, who had been killed in a skirmish while serving with 
the British forces during the Zulu war of 1879. He later had the still 
more painful duty of relating the circumstances to the prince’s 
mother, the ex-Empress Eugenie. 

From South Africa he went to Egypt and served in the campaign 
of 1882 which led to the defeat of the Egyptian army under Arabi 
Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir. Grenfell, like some of his brother officers, 
had reservations about the wisdom of the British action in 1882, 
but he also developed a liking for the Khedive Tewfik, whom the 
British had nominally been defending against his mutinous army. 
In April 1885 Grenfell succeeded Sir Evelyn Wood as Sirdar, or 
Commander-in-Chief, of the Egyptian army which had to be totally 
rebuilt after the events of 1882. He did a fine job making as Kipling 
said “‘riflemen out of mud’’. It was Grenfell’s reconstituted Egyptian 
army which fought with Kitchener at the battle of Omdurman in 
1898. Grenfell, who had left Egypt in 1892, for a War Office 
appointment, was in fact back in Egypt himself in 1898 but he was 
very careful not to cramp the style of the famous Kitchener, whom 
he technically out-ranked. Grenfell was a keen amateur archaeolo- 
gist and he found time from his military duties to institute important 
excavations at Aswan. 

Grenfell’s career never looked back after 1882. He was Governor 
of Malta from 1899 to 1903 and had to deal with many difficult 
problems concerning Maltese education and the Italian language. 
From 1904 to 1908 he was Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. Although 
Ireland was comparatively quiet in these years he had to deal with 
serious rioting in Belfast in 1907, assassination threats against 
prominent Anglo-Irishmen and the “driving off” of landlords’ cattle. 
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Grenfell was also much in demand for ceremonial occasions. He 
represented the British army at the coronation of the last Tsar of 
Russia, Nicholas II, in 1896. He subsequently wrote a book about 
his experiences, Three weeks in Moscow, and recalled the tragic 
events by which thousands of poor people trampled on one another 
fighting for the free distribution of food which was made to mark the 
occasion. About two thousand died. 

Grenfell was made a peer in 1902 and a field marshal in 1908. 
Perhaps his elevation to the peerage had an effect on his personal 
life. His first wife, Evelyn Wood, the daughter of General Bliicher 
Wood, had died childless in 1899. Did he perhaps think it would be 
a pity to have no heir? At any rate he married again in 1903, 
Margaret Majendie, the daughter of Lewis Ashhunt Majendie, M.P. 
They had three children, Madelina, Pascoe and Arthur. In his 
memoirs the Field Marshal tells a delightful story of how his seven 
year old son was much offended on his father’s seventy-fifth birthday 
because his father declined to have seventy-five candles on his cake. 
Pascoe succeeded his father as second Baron Grenfell on his father’s 
death in 1925. 
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THE PASCOE ST. LEGER FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH 


The Pascoe St. Leger family photograph is rather interesting 
with regard to the photographic techniques employed. On examin- 
ing the original print it was apparent that the figures had been 
photographed separately and then, as in the photo-montage 
method, placed onto the “‘backcloth’’ photograph of the room 
itself. The hard outlines around each individual figure or small 
group in the print are indicative of them having been cut out from 
other photographs, so that they could then be “arranged” in the 
room. The proportion of several of the figures leaves much to be 
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desired. On the left of the photograph the female figure at the 
piano overshadows the young lady sitting at the table directly in 
front of her, and the two small girls in the foreground seem out of 
context. The lack of halation, and thus the retention of subsequent 
detail in the faces and dress of the subjects, indicate that they were 
photographed separately from the room: the light from the windows 
behind the people would have been directly facing the camera, 
thus causing the halation. A degree of halation is present around 
the window frames, this caused the ‘“‘bleached out” appearance 
of that part of the roomin the photograph. There is also a marked 
difference in print quality between the photographs of the figures 
and that of the photograph of the room, another indication that 
more than one print was used. Why was this technique used? 
Possible reasons are that not all the people in the group were able 
to meet at the same time, or that owing to the difficulties in 
obtaining the correct lighting balance and exposure of the subjects 
and the room the easiest course open to the photographer was to 
photograph them separately and by doing so have a better chance 
of keeping his subjects from moving during a long exposure before 
the camera. It must be remembered that photography at this time 
was in its infancy and many problems faced the artist/photographer, 
and even although this particular print has its idiosyncrasies it 
does have a certain charm and character. 


Roger P. Davies, L.R.P.S. 
Faculty of Arts Photographic Unit, 


University College, Swansea 


William Thomas of 
Michaelston-Super-Ely : 


The Diary and the Man 


by ROY DENNING 


OHN ROWLANDS (“Giraldus”’), writing in the Cardiff and 
Merthyr Guardian of 25 September 1863, appended the following 
to some historical notes on Caerau: 


‘A short time ago I found an old manuscript book written by an 
eccentric old schoolmaster of the name of William Thomas, 
who lived in the parish of Michaelston-super-Ely 80 years ago. 
All the events which happened in his own parish, St. Fagans, 
Wenvoe, Cadoxton, St. Andrews and Caerau, were entered 
daily. There are some curious entries respecting the last 
named”’. 


Rowlands was employed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, the noted biblio- 
phile, to record the monumental inscriptions of South and West 
Wales. Caermarthenshire monumental inscriptions (Cheltenham, 1865) 
was the result, in which Rowlands implied that William Thomas 
was a schoolmaster at Llandybie, Carmarthenshire, an error which 
is perpetuated in the appendix to the Dictionary of Welsh biography, 
for William Thomas had no connection with Carmarthenshire. 
The newspaper notice is the earliest reference we have to the 
remarkable record which has become known as the Diary of William 
Thomas. Rowlands does not give the period of the manuscript, but 
it seems to have been an early portion of the Diary and to have 
covered the years 1750 to May 1762. Only a few leaves of this early 
part are known today, having been transcribed by David Jones of 
Wallington in 1888. They relate to August 1759 and were in the 
possession of Dr. James Lewis of Penarth, who also had the second 
and major portion of the Diary. David Jones interviewed John 
Storrie, keeper of the Cardiff Museum, who had borrowed this 
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second part from Dr. Lewis, and was informed that it was his 
(Storrie’s) impression “*. . . that it had not long been in the Dr’s 
possession, and that it had been obtained from a patient who had 
lived in a public house at the corner of the Hayes in Cardiff” (Cardiff 
Ms. 2.1149). There is difficulty about accepting Storrie’s “impres- 
sion’, for William Lewis, the father of Dr. James Lewis, had been 
a pupil of William Thomas, and had drawn up the will of his widow, 
Ann Thomas of Roadborough, in 1814. It is simpler to assume 
that the Diary had never left the Lewis family for any lengthy period, 
though one must then explain how the earlier portion came to the 
knowledge of Rowlands. The second part was at one time in the 
hands of the Rev. John Montgomery Traherne of Coedriglan, who 
had it bound. Presumably the Rev. Traherne, who died in 1860, 
had obtained an extended loan of the manuscript, possibly through 
his wife, Charlotte Louisa Traherne, who was a friend of Mary Lewis 
of Llanmaes, St. Fagans, a sister of Dr. James Lewis. 

After the death of Dr. Lewis in 1890 the Diary disappeared, 
though an extract concerning Sir Edmond Thomas of Wenvoe was 
published in a letter signed “J. A. Lovat-Fraser’’ which appeared in 
the Barry Dock News of 18 June 1900. Thus, until recently, all work 
upon William Thomas and his diary was based upon the extracts made 
by David Jones of Wallington in a period of twelve days in September- 
October 1888 (Cardiff Ms. 4.877). The late Professor G. J. Williams, 
whose penetrating article “Dyddiadur William Thomas o Lanfihangel- 
ar-Elai’”” was published in Morgannwg, vol. 1, 1957, used the 
transcript, and wisely advised against publication in case the original 
should appear. A few years ago the manuscript so busily copied by 
David Jones was discovered among some family papers and was made 
available for consultation at Cardiff Central Library, though it must 
be acknowledged that the two-volume transcript, heavily annotated 
with material such as abstracts from wills, the records of the Court 
of Great Sessions, monumental inscriptions, entries from parish 
registers and personal notes, remains an important source for the 
history, and particularly the genealogy, of south-east Glamorgan 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The surviving volume of the Diary is of quarto size and consists 
of 1,296 pages, though from February 1767 many entries are written 
on the blank sides of miscellaneous items such as letters, tax assess- 
ments and militia notices. This practice coincides roughly with the 
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period when the title at the head of each month was changed from 
“Happened in...” to “Memorials in. . .”’. The miscellaneous leaves 
were folded and gathered into sections of from twelve to twenty pages, 
additional sections being stitched on as required. Thus this volume, 
which runs from May 1762, is a composite of standard notebook and 
added material. 

William Thomas, the subject of this study, was born on 29 July 
1727, the eldest child of William and Elizabeth Thomas. There is no 
record of the baptism in the parish register of Michaelston-super- 
Ely, but the baptism of William, son of William Thomas, is recorded 
in the St. Fagans register under 12 December 1727. This is almost 
certainly the diarist. William Thomas, the father, was a rural 
craftsman, probably from the Pontypool area, while the mother 
was a Mathew, thus providing an interesting parallel with Iolo 
Morganwg. As the diarist spent his entire life in the locality in 
which he was born, which was also the home of his mother’s family, 
we have much more information about his maternal ancestry than 
that of his father. William Mathew, the great-grandfather, appears 
as “gentleman” in the Hearth Tax Assessments of 1662 for 
Michaelston-super-Ely, but was, according to William Thomas 
““deluded”’ (or cheated) out of the Green, a farm of 484 acres, by 
James Lewis, who was also of Michaelston, and who may have been 
acting as an agent for Lord Windsor. The Mathew family seems to 
have been reduced in the world, for William Mathew, J/abourer, 
almost certainly the grandfather, was buried 15 December 1729. 
William Thomas tells us little concerning his father. When William 
John was found drowned at Penarth in October 1762 he is recorded 
as “being a very good workman and a partner of my father deceased 
about this 30 yrs past with old John Greenwood of ye Culverhouse 
deceased”. This is the only information we are given directly, but it 
is possible to infer that his full name was William Thomas ap Philip 
Llewellyn. He died at Michaelston-super-Ely and his burial is 
recorded in the register 7 May 1745. Elizabeth Thomas, the mother, 
to whom the diarist was deeply attached, died 2 May 1770, aged 81. 

In 1833 William Mathew of Fairwater, who was interested in 
local genealogy, compiled a manuscript book of pedigrees from such 
sources as Thomas Morgan of Cardiff, Thomas Truman of Pant-y- 
lliwydd, Iolo Morganwg and William Thomas “otherwise William 
bach yr ysgolhaig”. This reference gives us our only clue to the 
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appearance of the diarist. If he was of small stature it would help to 
explain why Morgan Morgan of Goytre, Radyr, whose death is 
recorded in September 1762, during their schooldays at St. Fagans 
under Evan Philip ‘was always for fighting yt I could not abide him 
for he would not Let me Quiet... .”. 

Whatever the quality of the education afforded by Evan Philip, 
who was buried at St. Fagans 6 January 1745, we are given no other 
possible source in the diary for the love of books which remained 
with the diarist to the end of his days. His taste was apparently 
limited to utilitarian, religious and educational reading, though it is 
doubtful if he was able to understand all the books he purchased. At 
Easter 1759 he bought at Wrinston a miscellaneous collection of five 
volumes which included two law books (one in English and French), 
a history of France (in French), and two Latin theological works. 
One suspects that William Thomas was unable to resist a book 
bargain. Nevertheless, he did purchase books systematically, for he 
records the death, in 1791, of ‘““Mr. Cadel’’, a bookseller of Bristol, 
‘“‘to whom I belonged for years to buy books’’. Dr. Henry Davies, 
the nonconformist minister of Cymer, who was drowned in July 1766 
while crossing the Rhondda river, was esteemed by the diarist as ‘“‘a 
great Reader of Good Books” and “‘the only man yt I have yet seen 
yt told me he had seen a piece of Morgan Lloyd of Denbigh Decd. 
Called Ymddiddan rhwyng (sic) Lazarus a’i Chwiorydd’’. This 
devotion to learning, for he was also a keen antiquarian and 
genealogist, gained him a reputation among the country folk for 
unholy activities. One Martha Water of St. Fagans, who died in 
July 1763 aged 75, together with “‘old Judith gave these yrs past ye 
report out yt I was a wizard’’, while as late as 1889 ‘“‘Old Billy’, who 
lived in a cottage close to Michaelston church, told David Jones that 
the diarist was known to have conjured up spirits on the nearby 
Green at night from within the protection of a magic circle. 

It is not easy to reconstruct the life of William Thomas from the 
Diary, for his concern was primarily to record the life and events of 
the society in which he moved. Such autobiographical facts as 
appear tend to be included because they are relevant to another 
matter, such as one of the lengthy, gossiping character studies which 
are a dominant feature. Thus reference is made to the diarist’s early 
career as a schoolmaster in the long notice of Francis Richard, who 
was buried at St. Andrew’s 5 August 1764, aged 87. This old man, 
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who had been an excise officer, had kept a small school at Wenvoe, 
Sully and other places, and did not suffer rivals gladly, for “he tryed 
all manner of means to supplant me fr. Denis powis in 1746 he took 
Sr. Edmond to dread me, wn yt Missed he in 1747 Came a professor 
of the Methodist, for I had ye free school yn in 1750 by reason he 
missed means to have me away... It was he was the first means to 
bring me to much knowledge in Arithmetick Especially in Decimal, 
not yt he taught me it but [I] had ye opportunity to take it fr. his 
Copys, &c’’. This interest in mathematics is evident on other 
occasions. When Captain William Watkins married in January 1764 
he is referred to as ‘“*... my late Mate in perusing the Mathematicks’’, 
while Thomas Rimbron, a schoolmaster at St. Bride’s-super-Ely, 
on 6 April 1766 sent Lewis Griffith and Ned David ‘“‘with some 
foolish Questions for me to answr . . . the first was how to measure a 
field in a polygon form of 7 or 8 sides wch I told I would not teach 
how to measure yt for any... .”” The other question concerned the 
weight of a stone 2ft. 7in. thick and 4ft. 8in. long.“‘I puzzled ym on ye 
Cubility of it much and gave ym yn a wrong ansr. but on my Journey 
yt day for Coggan pill Considered another truer way .. .” 

In addition to maintaining a small school wherever he could 
find premises in the south-east part of the Vale, William Thomas was 
Clerk to the Commissioners of Taxes for the Hundred of Dinas 
Powis, which is the reason why various tax assessments did duty as 
pages in the Diary. With the construction of the turnpike roads in 
Glamorgan, commencing in 1764, the diarist found occasional 
employment as a surveyor in measuring the land needed for the new 
roads. He also acted as a legal adviser, drew up wills, administered 
estates, and wrote letters to order. The following, which occurs on 
page 309 of the Diary, is an interesting example of the personal type 
of letter which he was asked to compose: 


Dear and Beloved Dear, the only Desire and Comfort of my 
heart that I Can’t have no rest nor Quiet when absent from you 
by Considering the Joy and pleasure I Receive in your presence. 
My Dear I arrived home the 11th Instant at 4 a Clock in the 
Evening, and found my father and Mother much better than I 
expected. (this was a piece of a Lr. I wrote ye 13th of Feb 1767 
for Edwd. Griffith to his Lover in London weh he disliked, and 
I wr. him another yn). 

One wonders if this naive and unconvincing style in amatory 
matters is the reason why William Thomas did not marry until 1779. 
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There are hints in the Diary of unrequited devotion to ladies known 
only by their initials, notably “P.L.”’ and ““N.T.”, while there is an 
intriguing reference in the notice of the burial of John Morgan of St. 
Fagans, 10 March 1763, to ‘‘ye name I can’t tell”. Eventually he 
married, and the wedding is briefly recorded under 12 January 1779, 
‘Married in Wenvoe Wm Thomas to Ann Cadock. May the blessings 
of God continue daily on the same’’. 

There was only one child of the marriage, another William 
Thomas, whose birth is recorded on 2 February 1780, ‘‘This, 
Wednesday, morning about 7 my beloved son was born’. William 
Thomas the younger died on 10 July 1794, and his death is recorded 
in the most poignant passage in the Diary: 

This night about 11 o’clock Wiliam my beloved and blessed 
son expired after [he] had been half a year in a pityful 
condition from the Kings Evil wch in his right side and back and 
at last turned to a dropsy and swollen his legs with bitter 
coughing all the while, and turned him to his bed, for five weeks 
nearly—O my blessed son in whom was the fear of God and 
God had given him knowledge very far in Mathematicks and 
Botany above many thrice his age that he knew more plants than 
most men. My greatest loss since my birth on Earth—of 
fourteen years 5 months and 10 days old and was buried the 
12th inst in the Churchyard in Michaelston super Ely against 
the Chancel’s wall in a new grave. A man in Knowledge and a 
child in age. Willing to die and willing to live. Beloved of all 
sober people for his sense and knowledge. 

William Thomas did not long survive his son. He died 11 July 1795 
and lies buried in the same grave at the south-west corner of the 
chancel wall of the church at Michaelston-super-Ely. The tomb- 
stone bears an English verse in memory of the son, followed by a 
Welsh englyn of which little can now be read. 

Maturity came late to William Thomas. The early entries are 
markedly introspective, selfishly concerned with status, unpromising 
love affairs, and a conventional anxiety over his spiritual condition. 
On Thursday, 21 August 1759 he wrote “*. .. my Mother was sick of 
the Looseness, being that Nature purge itself. Thoughts came to me 
of P.L. [in Greek characters] I could not resolve to take her for I 
could not believe her as I wished but believe I do yt I shall know 
some way or other if she is unchast. If merie or not she is very lovely 
to my mother’. But the gardener of St. Fagans Castle was unfairly 
wooing “P.L.” with the assistance of his garden produce, so the 
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diarist attempted to dismiss the young lady from his mind, solacing 
himself with ‘“‘an effectual spirit of prayer with confidence for ye Lord 
God to heal my Mother and not to take her away till it please God 
to send me a good and chast wife to my joy and good... . and not let 
my thoughts go after vain ones as they do”. “P.L.”, like the dark 
lady of the sonnets, has not been identified, but the gardener, Richard 
Edmond, aged 45, married Jane Lewis, aged 24, daughter of Edward 
Lewis of the Court, at St. Fagans 12 June 1764 (Diary, p. 265). 

The main portion of the Diary, commencing in May 1762, is 
different in style. The role of the diarist is now that of a commentator 
on the society in which he moved. Births, deaths and marriages are 
recorded and counted, events such as revels, horse-races, preaching 
tours, parliamentary elections and the deplorable activities of the 
militia are noticed, and frequently subjected to a characteristic 
moralising. Even the weather contributes its lesson, for the dry, hot 
July of 1762 led William Thomas to comment “. . . it is a yr. to bring 
down several proud farmers or renters yt gave not god thanks for his 
Mercy wn they received it...’ The diarist’s law of retribution was 
fixed and immutable. His delight was to demonstrate that pride, 
blasphemy, immorality and vanity (in the wide Biblical sense) meet 
their due reward in this world, regardless of the heavier penalties of 
the next. Pity withers before such a philosophy. Thus the dreadful 
death of William John of Hampston, Wenvoe, who was buried at 
Peterston-super-Ely on 7 January 1767, is recorded in the starkest 
terms. He died of a “Cancer which Eated his Lower Jaw to his 
throat, yt the meat taken in one way would come out another way”’. 
Beyond the comment that his end was “‘pitiful’’ he receives scant 
sympathy, for he was a blasphemer and “a right upstart thinking 
himself above all...as vain a foolish man as Ever walked the 
Earth’. The example of Zephaniah Jones, a mason of Llantrisant, is 
similar. He met with an accident in a quarry in November 1763, and 
crawled, with a broken thigh, into a neighbouring field to die of 
exposure. For William Thomas he was only “. . . a man given much 
to some vain Rhymes, and a great diverter of vain folks in winter 
Nights in telling ym old stories”. Today one would gladly sacrifice 
the edifying comments for some of the rhymes and “old stories’, 
however “‘vain’’. 

This dismissive attitude to human misery is evident even when 
the sufferer is not recorded as having offended against the diarist’s 
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schedule of sins. The following extract is given in its entirety, as 
showing not only the detached style of the diarist, but also the 
harsher side of life in eighteenth-century Glamorgan: 


(12 April 1766). Was buried in WhiteChurch by ye parish 
old Mary Hill, widow, by Carmarthen by Birth, and a Late 
Servant of old John Greenwood of Colverhouse deceased, went 
to England and Married one Hill a Gardener wch she buried and 
Came here to the throp [Drope], to phelice and Thomas John, 
where she gardened about and Worked for Thomas John till her 

Labour failed then he turned her away and denyed her due, in 

October this Last yr. she went sick of a fever with ann Anthony 

in St. Georgis and again Relapsed and then Lewis Howel and 

others went to grumble she was in the Parish, yt She before half 
recovered had summons. Neither would Thomas John nor 
phelice pay her, that she had to shift for herself, and went and 

Continued to resort for a while to Joan Hary of St. faggans but 

had been summoned fr. there—and went about White Church 

and the 9th and 10th Nights was out under the hedge till she 
almost stifled, and was taken in the 11th day and soon dyed 

(about 80yrs of age a stout woman wn in health) and buried by 

the Parish of White Church. 

For those who had offended him William Thomas reserved a 
style which proved inadequate for the depth of feeling it was meant 
to convey. Welsh was the daily tongue of the diarist and his 
neighbourhood and he was never able to command an impressive 
flow of vituperation in English. A good example of this inadequacy 
is the record of the burial on 19 January 1767 of Judith Scudmore 
(who was jointly responsible for reporting him a “‘wizard’’): 

Was buried in Michaelstone Super Ely old Judith Scudmore 
alias Mathew widow of Thomas Mathew decd. my mother’s Br. 
from monmouthshire by Birth and he reported himself yt. he 
Never Married her but took to her. She was these yrs past on 
the said parish and kept her bed near this 2 yrs Last past. 
Unloved of all, of a very Scolding Spitefull tongue, that Neither 
rich nor poor but had several times been scourged by her 
Serpentine Ill tongue and that she used often till lately and that 
in her bed, the greatest serpent yt ever lived amongst men. 
Being of the Scudmoors a lofty family as she reports but she 
had Nothing fr. ym but poverty. She was above 80yrs of age an 
old Cursed Creature. On her Coffin 87yrs old. 


As a dedicated opponent of sin in all its eighteenth-century 
forms William Thomas notes with sadness the degenerate morals of 
his time. Morgan William of Caerau, who was buried 27 January 
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1765, was notable, when in his cups, for repeating “‘Devil, devil’’, or 
“damn, damn” twenty times over, and “he ruinated several men by 
drawing ym to Tipple and Drink”, while Elizabeth David of Sully, 
who was buried 5 March 1765, was “‘a tall proud Insipid sort of a 
woman given much to Tea, and to ale as ye reports run...” The 
advent of base-born children, a frequent occurrence, was usually 
noted ina matter-of-fact manner, as inthis entry dated 3 September 
1764, ““Was born to Elizabeth Anthony of St. Georges two Base 
Daughrs as it is supposed fr. parson Lewelin and the same was 
Baptized the Next day by parson Evans of St. faggans under the 
Names of Mary and Jane’’, but occasionally a touch of prurience 
asserts itself, as in an entry for 14 July 1763, “‘No less than 5 now 
big with Base Children in ye Parish of Llandaff...” 

William Thomas was not incapable of rustic humour, as he 
shows in his note on “‘old Mary John” of St. Andrews, who was buried 
10 September 1764. She was a native of West Wales who had come 
as a servant to Rees John of Ty Du and had gone “‘in friendship” 
with him. Eventually she “‘piled pillows under her pettycoats and 
gave out she was with Child from him till her married her”. This 
humour may have been unintentional, for levity always brought 
severe rebuke. Lewis William of Garnhill, St. Andrews, who was 
buried 29 August 1766,‘‘was one of ye vainest Jokers on Earth, would 
swear and Curse ye greatest lie in a Jokefull manner, and had some 
Nig Name on all neighbours...” William Thomas goes on to record, 
with grim satisfaction, that he “had a severe hard departure for an 
hour &c for all had Lingered to ye very Bones to a Scullaton’’. 
But tea-drinking, immorality and levity were always minor sins for 
the diarist when compared with pride. In a note of a burial at 
Llantrisant in June 1764 he mentions Gwenllian Philip, widow, and 
“Evan Philip my Late teacher. Wt pomp and pride in gay apparel 
&c I saw in this man and wife before marriage and after, But she 
often Begs about ye County. pride must have a fall in all”. 

Though the misdemeanours of his neighbours were severely 
castigated, William Thomas sometimes tempered the severity of his 
judgements by recording their better qualities. The death of William 
Bassett junior, of Miskin, in November 1769 brought the following 
eulogy, “*. . . Much regreted of all his Neighbours being the flower 
of your Gentleman all in the law, in having the same justly performed 
and what he says in Sessions &c should be done, Being he was very 
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Eloquent, and ready in discourse, and.a favourer of Justice”. He 
also notes, without comment, that William Bassett had three 
illegitimate children, who were “greatly respected of him”. Blanche 
Thomas of Llanedeyrn, who died in January 1763, aged over 100, 
was a dissenter whose ‘Religion as a Pharisee was on good deeds”, 
but she was ‘“‘the Most Charitable Woman in our County. Many she 
filled and Especially the hard winter it made this time 23yrs past she 
gave a Quart of Corn to Everyone that Came by ye house and not 
few Came, also rose many poor Children, as a mother to the poor 
and fatherless . . .” While charity weighed heavily in the scales 
against religious dissent, learning, especially among the gentry, 
outweighed even the grievous charge of atheism. Thus Morgan 
Williams of Park, Capel Llanilltern, who died in May 1763, was 
“this 15yrs or more Raving and Melancholy at times fr. desireing to 
Study wt he Could not understand as ye report. . . and wn in ym fits 
would deny god and Curseing and Swearing very much and talk 
very atheistical, But a man very Learned in Languages History and 
the Law, and of a very good memory, had ye pedigree of all their 
good and Evil meaness and promotion [with] wch he would often 
disturb ye Company of our Gentlemen wn in his fitts ...” 

A salutary reminder that William Thomas could not measure 
our eighteenth-century forbears by twentieth-century ideals is the 
“character” given to the Rev. Thomas Rogers, the rector of Eglwys 
Ilan, who was buried in October 1769. It was commonly reported 
that the reverend gentleman had died of a surfeit of steaks, but the 
suggestion of gluttony went unremarked by William Thomas. More 
important was the fact that “‘about 25 yrs past’ he had been ‘‘a 
severe preacher agst vice and Immorality”’, though he had softened 
with age and “‘since was somewt. in his opinion as Mr. Hodges of 
Wenvoe...” With a final approving flourish the diarist added that 
the rector had taken to hunting “‘and other Decent Recreation’’. 

With the passage of time the diarist came to look with more 
understanding upon human weakness. His “memorial” of William 
David of Treguff, who was buried at St. Lythans in July 1786, would 
have given scope for vitriolic moralising twenty years before, but 
William David is recorded merely as ‘“‘a great Methodist formerly, 
but now gone distracted in his senses and unruly as is supposed from 
loosing his farm in tregoff and somewhat Reduced in the world... . 
a heavy Quiet sort of a man before he went melancholy”. ;When 
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A typical page from the Diary (p. 299) showing on the left two columns. The first gives the 
date and the second the number of the birth, death or marriage. At the 19 January appears 
the entry on Judith Scudmoor (p. 150) 


By permission of Cardiff Public Libraries 
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Evan of the White Cross, Radyr, was buried in January 1787 the 
fact that he was “one of the Greatest Gamesters of Ball one day in 
our parts . . .” is passed over without comment. Conclusive 
evidence of this mellowing with age is an entry under 19 August 
1792: 

After 10 weeks sore leg in that I passed Cayra’s accompts the 
evg. of the 25 May last I came by Dusty Forge and drank the 
share of 4 pints of ale (but had drunk some before at Cayra) and 
at that could not go away but lost my senses, and either by 
slumbering too near the fire or that hot water came or cast on 
me my legs swollen and the skin slipt away, and I had great 
wounds upon it and I was in a pitifull condition for the time 
mentd. but my gracious God in whom I trusted healed me by 
small means, but was for some weeks more because of small 
ulcers that rose & run before I was rightly healed, but of no 
hindrance in walking or doing anything. 


One can imagine the horror with which the William Thomas of 
thirty years before would have treated the suggestion that he could 
ever become blind drunk. It says much for his basic honesty that he 
was able to record his own disgrace. 

Throughout the Diary William Thomas shows a marked interest 
in genealogy. He not only visited churches such as St. Andrews, 
Caerau and Cogan, with the intention of copying the inscriptions, 
but he also inserted notes on families such as Lewis of the Court, St. 
Fagans, and Talbot of Hensol into the Diary. He is always careful to 
record, when known, the family history and relationships of the 
persons he mentions, whatever their status. The accounts of 
members of the labouring classes, when checked and correlated with 
the parish registers, are a fruitful source for family reconstitution at 
a level of society where this is not an easy exercise. As an antiquarian 
he shows no sign of being aware of the scholarship of his day, though 
he shared its romanticism. On 28 September 1765 he “took a View 
of an Old Druid Cell near Tinkin’s wood” and was amazed at the 
size of the stones, declaring that “they never Could Dig ym Whole in 
anywhere, but made them by Art...” David Jones of Wallington, 
writing in 1890, supported the view of the diarist as being at least as 
likely as the theories of the new archaeology, but alas for both 
worthies, the cold eye of modern research has revealed the stones as 
being of a local variety, probably deposited on the surface by glacial 
action. 
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William Thomas heartily concurred with the Methodist distaste 
for country sports. His objections were more moral than religious, 
as he believed that the village revels (or “‘riots”, as he preferred to 
call them) led only to drunkenness and civil disorder. The revels had 
originated as festivals in honour of the patron saint of the village 
church, but they had declined and were deliberately revived by the 
innkeepers of the early eighteenth-century. The diarist’s account of 
St. Andrew’s revels (1 and 2 August 1764) has much of the vigour 
of a Breughel painting: 

The Rioting and Revelling of St. Andrews was this 2 days, 

Being no more than 50yrs making and ye first time they kept 

St. Andrew’s Church’s Loft were builded, the Loft they finished 

the first morng of ye Revel and since they keeps it. this yr. 

Little Company, but ym few Could not agree that ye 2d Night 

Edwd. powel Late of Westra now of St. andrews would fall out 

with Dick Jones, my Br. and Others, and Tho. Wm. of ye 

playhill with Wm Hary of Bovil (for W.H. had these yrs past set 

a Guinea in a wager with one in Tho. Wm’s hand and never 

Recd. fr. it more than 3s), thus as dogs they Continued together 

all Night, the first Night Riots between John Wm Blacksmith 

and John Jenkin in Betwitting one the other’s family John Wm 

Betwitting John J. of a Scotchman killed at Began and John J. 

Betwitting he of his father’s theft at Rumney Bridge and yt he 

went with Shott in his backside to ye grave . . . thus Revellings 

brings but vice and wickedness. 


Similarly, William Thomas took a poor view of the ‘“‘summer birch”’ 
and its attendant rites (see R. Denning, “‘Sports and pastimes”’ in 
Saints and sailing ships, ed. Stewart Williams, Barry, 1962, pp. 51-52). 

Of wizards the diarist was circumspect, merely recording 
reputations. William Pranch, who was buried at St. Georges in 
September 1763, was “‘a reputed wizard” with the ability to hurt or 
heal cattle. He “‘knewed not a word on Book’’, but had ‘‘Learned 
some Verse of one Cate Mathew Late of Tregurnog of Sorcery”. No 
man was bold enough at a cock-fight to bet against the bird that 
enjoyed the support of William Pranch. Another reputed witch was 
old Ann Jenkin of Cwmcidi, who died in March 1763 at the age of 
about a hundred. Like William Pranch, both Ann and her son 
William were believed to have power over cattle. At her death the 
devil, wearing a bull’s head, was said to have appeared to her and 
offered her another year of life in exchange for her soul. Ann, at 
her advanced age, did not consider this an attractive proposition and 
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refused, but William Thomas did not accept the story because ‘“‘ye 
devil have not a moment atime to give. . .” 

The insatiable curiosity of William Thomas extended to folk 
medicine and a number of recipes appear in the Diary, usually 
closely-guarded secrets which were extracted by guile. In October 
1764 he carefully records ‘“The 19th Instant Came more fully to ye 
secret of John Lewis for the felon by his wife”. The treatment 
consisted of a poultice, a compound of white sage and soap (white 
or black). From an ex-militia man he prised a remedy for venereal 
complaints, which were common at the time, particularly among the 
militia. His medical opinions were not drawn from a store of ancient 
communal wisdom, but reflect rather the ignorance of the times. 
The death of the son of Mr. Carn of Nash (January 1767) was 
attributed to “‘haveing his skull open, from some Whimses of not 
filleting his head, as ought, that the air got in and killed him’’. 

The puritanical detestation of levity which was apparent in the 
younger days of the diarist extended also to its manifestation in 
music and literature. Thomas Lewis, who was buried at St. Hilary 
20 May 1763, was “‘allowed to be ye best fiddler in Glamorganshire’’, 
but he was also “‘the Master of vice in St. faggans for Every Summer 
this 12yrs past’’. He and William Morgan the harper had agreed to 
play at St. Fagans during the summer for ten guineas “‘and had 
much Joy of their Vanity”’ till Lewis fell ill with a fever “‘and dyed 
in 4 weeks Lingring therein”. He was known as “Twm o’r Felin 
Hydd” and was probably unique among the musicians of Glamorgan 
in having a poem about him (poet unknown) published in the 
Gentleman’s magazine (1755, p. 517). Twm’s effect on the fair sex 
was evidently as startling as that of today’s “‘pop”’ idols: 


Tis he can all the Virgins move 
And set the nymphs on fire; 

At every shake they pant with love, 
At every trill expire. 


William Thomas was criticised by Professor Williams (op. cit.) 
for his lack of appreciation of the “‘berw llenyddol” (literary ferment) 
in the Glamorgan of his day. John Evan of Dinas Powis, who was 
accidentally killed in August 1770 at the age of 77, was “‘some sort of 
a poet’, while Evan the Cooper, who was buried at St. Nicholas 
4 July 1768, was “a sort of a Welch poet and formerly a Gameful 
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Mimick .. . and a great banterer’”’ but ‘‘a sort of palsey in his head 
... had broke much of his bantering’’. So another entertaining rural 
character passed into oblivion and we have nothing of his work to 
serve as a memorial. Edward Williams of Middle Hill, whose burial 
was noticed in December 1763, though he died in July 1762, was 
acknowledged by Iolo Morganwg as one of the shaping influences 
of his literary career, yet for the diarist he was a spendthrift “‘smart 
Lettered man” who “held that damnable doctrine yt a woman had 
no Immortal being”. Again, John Bradford of Bettws, one of the 
most prominent literary men of eighteenth-century Glamorgan and 
another to influence Iolo, is dismissed as ‘‘a Great Disbuter and a 
Nominated Diest or a free thinker . . .”’ (July 1785). The Rev. 
Thomas Richards of Coychurch, the lexicographer, is mentioned, as 
is the Rey. John Walters of Llandough-juxta-Cowbridge, but 
Professor Williams obviously had grounds for complaint. William 
Thomas knew of the literary activities of his time, but his face was 
set so firmly to the next world that he had no time for the “‘vanity”’ 
of contemporary letters. 

Iolo Morganwg celebrated throughout his life the “‘hud a 
lledrith’’ (magic and illusion) of his beloved county, and the 
“mwynder Morgannwg” (gentleness of Glamorgan) inspired much 
of his writing. “The Cottagers’’ he wrote (NLW 1760, no. 22, 12-13), 
“are most of them, of gentle and tractable dispositions, addicted to 
no great and not many vices, yet not very ceremonious in their 
Manners, tho not harsh. and so much cleanliness can hardly be 
found among the lower classes in any other part of the Kingdom... 
women very neat in general’. The Diary must take its place in our 
literature as a corrective to the exuberance of Iolo, though in its 
turn distorted by the limitations of the author. When recording the 
facts as he knew them William Thomas was unflinchingly realistic, if 
sometimes credulous, but we are in his debt for his reminder that, 
even in a countryside peopled with “‘Cottagers . . . of gentle and 
tractable dispositions’, it was still possible for an old woman to 
die alone beneath a hedge. 
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Glamorgan Town Plans: 


A survey of sources through three 
centuries 1600-1900 


by PATRICIA MOORE 


HE origins of the older towns of Glamorgan are to be found in 
the Middle Ages. The Normans, who entered Glamorgan in the 
last decade of the eleventh century, founded the first of our towns. 
The Romans, who had established Venta Silurum, present day 
Caerwent in Monmouthshire, had established no town in the region 
we now know as Glamorgan, and the Anglo-Saxons, whose burghs 
lie in the deepest archaeological layers of so many English towns, 
failed to penetrate in force into the area. 

The Normans, in turn invaders, conquerors, settlers and 
developers, established urban settlements and endowed them with 
privileges as chartered boroughs. Towns were sited at strategic 
points of communication, at river crossings, and at meeting points of 
routes. Those founded in the early phase of Norman occupation lay 
within the protecting proximity of a castle, and some were surrounded 
by their own town walls. The inhabitants of the early boroughs were 
for the most part newcomers of non-Welsh provenance, especially 
introduced, who formed pockets of support for the new regime, 
fostered trade, and developed stable societies which administered 
their affairs in an urban setting. 

Cardiff, Cowbridge, Caerphilly, Llantrisant, Neath and Kenfig 
(before its disappearance under the sand), were boroughs brought 
into being by the Lords of Glamorgan. Swansea and Loughor 
boroughs were creations of the Lords of Gower. Aberavon is a 
borough of particular interest and an exception to the rule; it was 
the only Glamorgan borough to be established by a charter from a 
Welshman, a descendant of the defeated Jestyn ap Gwrgan. Charters, 
large parchment documents, written in Latin and sealed with the 
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wax seal of the grantor, bestowed on the burgesses of a borough 
certain privileges and a measure of independence, the right to 
conduct their affairs in their own borough courts, and the monopoly 
of trade within the town. Bridgend was not a borough, but grew as a 
town around a river bridge, nor was Llantwit Major, which 
perpetuated an ancient settlement in a cluster of dwellings beside a 
medieval town hall. 

The roots of these older towns stretch back to the Middle Ages, 
while the remaining towns of Glamorgan came into being in the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and owe their rise to the 
Industrial Revolution. The exploitation of the county’s mineral 
wealth, particularly iron, and later coal, transformed villages into 
towns, and changed wooded river valleys into ribbons of terraced 
houses of stone and brick. Men and their families flocked to the 
parish of Merthyr Tydfil to find employment in its ironworks in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, until its population numbered 
7,705, according to the first national census of 1801. It had grown 
from a village into the largest town of Wales, outstripping Cardiff 
with its 1,870 inhabitants and Swansea with 6,099. Ports developed 
with harbours and docks to serve as outlets for the area. Barry 
mushroomed into existence around its docks, a village of 85 souls in 
1881, a town of 13,278 in 1891. Of the older towns of medieval 
foundation, Neath, Cardiff and Swansea shared this growth and 
acquired new vitality and purpose. Old Aberavon found a new 
identity and activity in Port Talbot. But others were left behind, 
taking little or no part in the industrial expansion of the county. 

The growth and development of a town can be most readily 
appreciated from the visual evidence of town plans. Topographical 
and geographical features explain the choice of site. Successive stages 
in a town’s development can be traced through a succession of plans 
of different date. A plan shows the newest buildings of its day, but 
it also records elements which survive from the past, and so looks 
backward to earlier times, before the date of its own mapping. 

The earliest published plans of Glamorgan towns are the plans 
of Cardiff and Llandaff by John Speed. The county town and 
cathedral “‘city’’, seats of temporal and spiritual establishment within 
Glamorgan, appear as insets in the map of the county which Speed 
published in 1611 in his Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine. 
This was the first printed atlas of the whole of Britain in which 
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Glamorgan is one of a countrywide series of engraved county 
maps with similar town insets. Speed’s publication, following on the 
work of the map-makers Norden and Saxton, represents the advance 
in cartography which took place in Elizabethan times, and his atlas 
gives to many towns besides Cardiff and Llandaff their first known 
plan. 

Speed’s plan of Cardiff represents the town as it appeared in 
1610, but it also looks backward, and shows the many medieval 
features which were still part of the scene in Speed’s day. Most 
prominent among the buildings which had their origins in the Middle 
Ages were the Norman castle, the town walls with their gates and 
ditch, the town hall in the middle of High Street, and old St. Mary’s 
church, which was later to be washed away by the changing course of 
the river Taff. Speed shows the bed of the river as it was in 1610, 
curving round to the old quay, marked by ships in the river, and he 
shows the great mansion of Greyfriars in its heyday, soon after its 
completion by the Herbert family, the most substantial and imposing 
of the domestic buildings of the town. In 1610 Cardiff was still 
largely contained within its walls, except for houses lining the high- 
ways leading out of the east and south gates. There was still much 
open space within the walls, gardens and yards, as well as green 
countryside without, immediately beyond the town ditch. 

Speed’s plan, with its scale measured in paces, follows the 
convention used by Continental map makers, from whom the 
English learnt much, in giving a bird’s eye view of buildings drawn in 
perspective, not by a flat representation of their ground plan. Thus 
it has some of the advantages of a topographical picture in the 
indication of gables, rooflines, windows and doors, towers, battle- 
ments, ships and trees. Speed gives a reference table, naming 
thirteen streets lettered on his plan, the churches, town hall and poor 
house, and his work is embellished with the crowned coat of arms of 
the three chevrons of Jestyn ap Gwrgan (but incorrectly tricked) 
supported by lions, and the title ‘“Cardyfe’ contained in an 
ornamental strapwork cartouche. 

The plan of Llandaff shows the cathedral, and the area of the 
Green encircled by the prebendal and village houses with their 
cultivated enclosures. Details of the medieval fortified Bishop’s 
palace as drawn by Speed were confirmed by the recent excavations 
of the site. Speed depicts the old gabled Tudor house of the Mathew 
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family which was later replaced by the Georgian mansion standing 
today. The road from Llandaff is shown leading to a ford across the 
river Taff. The plan is ornamented with the arms of the See, simple 
compass rose, and the word ‘“‘Landaffe” in a strapwork cartouche. 

Speed’s work was reprinted several times during the seventeenth 
century, and plans re-appeared without any revision or updating of 
their information. Speed’s Cardiff was undoubtedly the model for a 
French manuscript plan of the town which figures in a volume 
thought to be of about 1650, and now in the British Museum. The 
plan of Cardiff is again one of a series, a series of plans of British 
and Continental towns, drawn to illustrate their military strength, 
their town walls, fortifications and defence works. The plan adds no 
fresh information to that already shown by Speed, but it is an 
attractive work of art, in delicate watercolour. The plots of town 
houses are this time shown as flat rectangles, so as to throw into 
greater relief the bird’s eye representation of the defences, the castle, 
the town walls, gates, fences, and barriers, as well as the churches, 
whose towers were vantage points for a look-out. The cresting of all 
walls and battlements is picked out on the plan in a bright orange 
red, and so gives prominence to the military characteristics of the 
town. The Frenchman’s style is distinctive, and his medium allows 
for greater precision and delicacy of line than Speed’s engraving. 
The blue green line of the river Taff and its rivulets runs through a 
countryside of stylised pale green hillocks which surround the town. 
The roofs of churches, castle, and Greyfriars mansion are painted 
alternately in blue and red; it is not certain whether this is an 
attempt to depict roofing materials, or a map-maker’s mere conven- 
tion, signifying nothing more. 

Although Speed’s atlas provides the first published examples, 
Cardiff and Llandaff cannot claim to have the earliest plans of a 
Glamorgan town. This honour must be divided between Neath and 
Kenfig, for which manuscript plans survive; they are not dated, but 
they were probably made about the year 1600, a few years before 
Speed’s publication. These two plans are amongst the surviving hand- 
ful of early manuscript plans of land in Glamorgan, plans commission- 
ed by landowners as a supplement to, or substitute for the earlier 
written surveys in which localities and their boundaries were described 
in words. These plans, too, underline the advance in cartography 
which characterised the second half of sixteenth-century England. 
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KENFIG, circa 1600 
Extract from a manuscript map on parchment 


By permission of the National Library of Wales 


. CARDIFF, circa 1650 
Extract from a volume of plans of fortified towns 


By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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COWBRIDGE, 1782 
Extract from a volume of Dunraven estate plans 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 
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Extract from a Gnoll estate plan 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 
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SWANSEA, 1835 
Extract from the Quarter Sessions deposited plan of a proposed water supply 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office—Crown Copyright 
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DINAS, 1843 
Extracts from the lithographed Llantrisant tithe plan. The scale of the parish plan is 
contrasted with that of the enlargement 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 


BRIDGEND, 1848 
Extract from the plan accompanying the General Board of Health published report of a 
public enquiry 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 
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SWANSEA, 1852 
Extracts from the Local Board of Health survey, 1/528 scale 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 
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MERTHYR TYDFIL, 1875 
Extract from Ordnance Survey plan, 1/528 scale 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 
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ABERDARE, 1868-78 
Extract from Ordnance Survey plan, six-inch scale, first edition 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 
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PENARTH, 1878-79 
Extract from Ordnance Survey plan, six-inch scale, first edition 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 
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ABERAVON, 1876 


Extract from Ordnance Survey plan, twenty-five inch scale, first edition 


By permission of Glamorgan Record Office 
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The plan of Kenfig is drawn in ink on a parchment which is now 
badly stained. It is without a date, and without a scale. Contrary to 
the modern practice of making a plan with north at the top, north is 
in the bottom right-hand corner, and the four corners of the plan 
contain the names of the compass points. By the time of the map the 
houses of the medieval borough of Kenfig had been long abandoned 
and lay buried under the encroaching sands. The houses marked as 
now representing the borough are the few which lined the highway 
from Ewenny to Maudlam church. The map covers an area extending 
to the ““Mare Sabrina’, the Severn Sea. Kenfig castle is marked. Its 
ruins, examined when the borough was excavated in the 1920s, are 
still visible above the dunes. Kenfig river, Kenfig pool, the sands, 
and single isolated farmhouses are marked. The farms are identified 
by their occupiers’ names, and buildings are represented picturesquely 
in perspective. The map also shows the line of boundaries, 
establishing the extent of land ownership and rights. 

Neath town appears on a map of the lordship of Cadoxton- 
juxta-Neath. This is an imposing map on parchment, coloured and 
ornamented with coats of arms and an inscription addressed to the 
owner, John Herbert, Privy Councillor and Secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth in the last years of her life. The houses of Neath town are 
picturesquely represented, Neath castle is marked, the church and the 
ancient guild hall in today’s Old Market Street. St. Giles’ chapel 
appears beyond Neath bridge—it remained until 1863, when it was 
demolished to make way for the Vale of Neath railway station—and 
the map also shows the upper and lower mills on the Clydach river, 
Cadoxton village, its church and vicarage, Llantwit church and 
Neath abbey. These rare early maps are now becoming available to 
historians as the muniments of great landowning families and their 
estates become accessible in an archive repository. Other manu- 
script plans, from the seventeenth and from succeeding centuries, 
may yet come to light as more collections are placed on deposit in a 
Record Office. 

The evidence for Glamorgan towns in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries comes again from manuscript surveys 
commissioned by particular landowners, in contrast to England, where 
many provincial towns can boast of half-a-dozen or more published 
town plans to record their growth during the eighteenth century. 
Bristol for example possesses a fine series of published plans of city, 
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port and spa, the earliest dating from Elizabethan times, and a minor 
provincial town such as Chichester was the subject of no fewer than 
seven plans in the eighteenth century. The paucity of published 
town plans of Glamorgan is disappointing, but it is not surprising, 
for it reflects the relative unimportance of the county and its towns 
at this period. The eighteenth century was still a time of inactivity 
or at most of the earliest stirrings towards a development which was 
to follow in the succeeding century. 

Manuscript estate plans, either individual maps on paper or 
parchment, or contained in a volume covering all the lands of an 
estate, rarely show the whole of a town. They record the property 
held by one landowner only, the one who commissioned the survey. 
Adjoining properties are not surveyed, but the space left blank, with 
no more than the name of the adjoining owner indicated. Nor is the 
layout of the town as a whole often attempted, but separate 
properties are shown in isolation, not in context. The development of 
Llandaff, first recorded by Speed, is continued in plans prepared in 
the 1770s for different landowners, the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral, and the lawyer-landowner, Thomas Edwards of Llandaff 
house. By putting together information from the two plans a 
fuller picture of Llandaff emerges, but plans cannot be fitted together 
as easily as pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, for they are not always drawn 
to the same scale. 

The earliest information in plan form for the town of Bridgend 
comes from a volume of estate plans commissioned by the Edwin 
family of Llanmihangel, forebears of the Earls of Dunraven, and 
mapped in the 1770s and 1780s. That part of Bridgend which 
lay in the parish of Coity is shown on one page, mapped in 1778 
on a scale of four chains to an inch. Edwin’s property and some 
of his neighbours’ is shown, but not the whole town. Bridgend 
on the further bank of the river, with Newcastle church and 
castle, was mapped in 1779, but on a scale of six chains to an 
inch. To add to the disparity the surveyor continually mixed his 
conventions, using both pictorial signs and rectangular ground 
plans to represent buildings. A plan of Bridgend east of the river 
was prepared for the Earl of Dunraven in 1830, on a scale of 
one chain to one inch. This shows the Earl’s property in detail, 
leaving other areas as a blank space, but it does give the layout 
of the streets and marks some significant buildings, the old town 
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hall, the pound, police station, lock-up, a mill on the river, and 
the brewery. The lines of the then recently completed Bridgend 
tramroad and its buildings are shown, and the toll gates set at 
the entrance to the town. A loop in the Ogmore river enclosed 
an island of waste land and shingle. 

The Edwins of Llanmihangel and Dunraven also owned 
property in the borough of Cowbridge, but did not commission 
a complete survey of the town. The whole area is shown on one 
page of the estate volume, leaving the property of others blank, 
while on another page an extract in isolation shows the Bear Inn 
and premises near the crossing of Church and High Streets in 
1782. Both these maps show the two public buildings, town hall 
and market house, free standing in the middle of the highway in 
High Street. 

A part of Llantwit Major appears in a volume of lands 
owned by Sir John Nicholl of Merthyr Mawr, and surveyed in 
1813 by William Weston Young, the versatile entrepreneur and 
artist, known for his painting on Swansea and Nantgarw 
porcelain. The plan shows Llantwit church, cross and town 
“‘house’’, and the pattern of streets to the north. Property which 
belonged to Nicholl’s Tondu estate is shown in detail, but the 
rest of the town is left blank. Although partial, this plan is more 
informative than the picturesque sketch which came from the pen 
of Iolo Morganwg. 

A mid-eighteenth century plan of the parishes of St. John 
and St. Mary, Cardiff, gives the plan of the whole town, but 
without detail. The streets are shown lined with bands of 
buildings, not with individual premises. The importance of the 
map to the map-maker lay not in the representation of Cardiff, 
but in the farms which surrounded the town, each field and its 
acreage, and the rent it yielded. It is from a later volume of 
survey, prepared in 1824 by the Marquess of Bute’s surveyor, 
David Stewart, that we gain a more detailed picture of the town 
of Cardiff. By 1824 the Glamorganshire Canal had been built, 
accelerating the town’s participation in the industrial development 
of the north of the county, a participation which resulted in the 
renewed growth and eventual transformation of the ancient 
medieval borough. The plan of 1824, on a scale of three chains 
to an inch, shows individual properties, and the town as a whole, 
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indicating many of its public buildings. An accompanying 
reference table to the properties owned by the Marquess of Bute 
yields information on the status and use of property as houses, 
cottages, shops and stables, coal yards and school yards, and so 
increases our knowledge of the activities of the inhabitants of the 
town. 

Within the same volume of Bute estate plans of 1824 there 
are surveys of Llantrisant and Caerphilly castles. Llantrisant 
castle is shown with the adjoining town hall, market place, pound 
and Angel Inn (owned by the Marquess). Castle, High and 
George Streets are named, but the remaining street pattern, 
although shown, is set against a void, the only other building 
marked is the church. Even less information is given of Caer- 
philly, for the castle alone is surveyed, with the adjoining pound, and 
a pond and pastures within the defence works. There is no 
indication whatsoever of the village of Caerphilly, to which status 
the ancient borough had shrunk. 

David Stewart’s volume illustrates the great advance in the 
art and science of surveying and map-making which was taking 
place during the eighteenth century, and came to maturity in the 
nineteenth. This technical advance is evident from a comparison 
of Stewart’s meticulous plan of 1824 with the earlier plan of 
Cardiff of the 1760s, and it is well demonstrated in the surviving 
series which relate to Neath. 

Neath is the Glamorgan town for which the fullest and most 
abundant collection of plans has survived from the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. That so many plans were made can be 
explained by the industrial development of the area at a period 
half-a-century earlier than growth in the east of the county, and 
by the energy and activity of its promoters, the local landowning 
Mackworth family and their successors. That so much 
information is available is due in part to the several antiquarians 
and local historians of Neath in the last and present century, who 
searched out these documents and made copies of them. Other 
Neath plans have survived in estate collections which are now in 
the strongrooms of Glamorgan Record Office. 

The earliest eighteenth-century plan of Neath is the engraved 
plan of the town and port prepared by M. O’Connor for Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth of Gnoll at a date sometime between 1700 
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and 1720. The plan, in a bird’s-eye perspective reminiscent of 
Speed’s technique of a century earlier, shows the town surrounded 
by its countryside, the area of industrial development. North is 
to the left, and the river Neath flows along the bottom of the 
plan, from the church of Llantwit-juxta-Neath, past Neath bridge 
and Neath abbey, to the sea at Briton Ferry. There is an 
indication of the fields around the town, but greater importance 
is given to the works at Melin Cryddan with their wagon way to 
the waterside, and to the area of the Gnoll with its network of 
watercourses “‘brought at great expence” to supply the Upper 
Great Pond with water power to drive the iron and brass rolling 
mills. Also shown are the engine houses for raising coal, and the 
coal pits, with a wagon way to loading bays at the river’s edge. 
Gnoll house is indicated, and within the town Neath castle is 
marked by a conventional castle symbol, rather than an attempt 
to portray its plan or appearance. The church of St. Thomas 
can be seen, and the extent to which houses lined the streets. 

The plan has no scale, nor date, but it is decorated with its 
title contained in a baroque panel framed by acanthus leaves and 
an Apollo’s head. Decorative three-masted sailing ships appear 
in the Bristol Channel, and smaller craft in the river at the 
loading bays. At the foot is printed a reference table to locations 
lettered on the plan, industrial buildings, works, mills, watercourses 
and wagon ways. The road to the east is marked “to Margam & 
London’’, the distant destination emphasising Mackworth’s desire 
to attract interest and investment from outside into his industrial 
enterprises. 

Mackworth’s son commissioned plans of the area in the 
1750s, and a rich succession of plans appeared in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. One of the most illuminating in this 
series is the plan surveyed by William Llewellin, a Pontypool 
surveyor, in 1811. This plan, drawn in ink and watercolour, 
shows Neath town on a scale of one chain to three-quarters of 
an inch. Property belonging to the Gnoll estate is shown in 
colour and in detail, each holding separated from its neighbour. 
Property belonging to others in the town is indicated in grey, 
general blocks. An accompanying reference book lists the tenants’ 
names. It also records the commercial or industrial use of 
premises, the shops of hatters or hairdressers, and yards 
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belonging to stone-cutters or glaziers. Residential premises included 
houses and cottages with their storehouses and stables, single 
rooms leased to a tenant, and upstairs or downstairs dwellings. 

For information on towns for which no plans had been made 
in the eighteenth century, or for which none have survived, it is 
necessary to turn to the evidence offered by small-scale maps of 
the county or of South Wales. Those by George Yates, 
published in 1799, or C. and J. Greenwood, published in 1828, 
although the scale allows of no fine detail, can show the general 
layout and extent of Cowbridge, Aberavon or Loughor, or of 
Merthyr Tydfil and Swansea, the largest and second largest towns 
of Glamorgan at the turn of the century in 1800. 

The patrons or clients of a surveyor in the eighteenth 
century were landowners and industrialists who required their 
lands to be surveyed and depicted on a map. In the nineteenth 
century an ever increasing use was made of the surveyor’s skills, 
in Glamorgan as elsewhere in the country, as communications, 
industry and urban settlements were developing. This develop- 
ment involved the improvement of roads and of bridges, the 
enclosure of common land, the development of canals and 
railway lines, improvement of harbours and provision of docks, 
and the introduction of amenities such as drainage and a water 
supply. All such public undertakings gave more work and 
a widening experience to the professional surveyor, whose 
qualifications now more frequently included experience as a 
civil engineer. 

When a proposal for the provision of a water supply from 
the surrounding hills to the town of Swansea was laid before 
Parliament in 1835 a detailed plan of the town was prepared. 
This plan was required by statute to be deposited with the Clerk 
of the Peace, the clerk to the Court of Glamorgan Quarter 
Sessions, and it forms part of the official series of deposited 
plans among the archives of the County of Glamorgan. The plan 
shows Swansea in 1835, surveyed on a scale of four chains to an 
inch. It is drawn in ink and watercolour on paper. In the town 
the streets are named, but the houses lining them are shown as 
bands of building only. Detached villas appear on the outskirts 
of the town, Uplands, Heathfield, Fynnonau, Burrows Lodge, and 
Town Hill farm. Public buildings are marked, the town hall near 
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the entrance to the harbour and pilot’s station, churches, chapels, 
the house of correction, the house of industry and infirmary, the 
gas works and slaughter house. Toll houses and the Oystermouth 
turnpike and tramroad are marked. The Cambrian and Glamorgan 
potteries are clearly shown. Pleasure gardens and public walks 
had been laid out overlooking the harbour entrance, and outside 
the town was a Jews’ burial ground. In addition to this informa- 
tion on the town, the plan showed the sites of springs, including 
those of Town Hill and Cwm Donkin, the projected drains, pipes 
and tanks, and the proposed public fountains, fire-plugs and 
street stop-cocks. 

Elsewhere in the official series of Quarter Sessions deposited 
plans of proposed canals, railways, harbours, and boundary 
adjustments, there is information on Glamorgan towns. This is 
often in unexpected places, for example the enlarged inset of 
Newbridge, the older name of Pontypridd, on the plan of the 
proposed Merthyr Tydfil to Cardiff, Taff Vale, railway, surveyed 
by Brunel in 1835. 

Another Parliamentary measure, a nationwide one, resulted 
in the preparation of detailed plans of almost every parish in 
England and Wales. This was the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836, and most resulting tithe plans date from the 1840s. Where 
a parish contained an urban area within its boundaries the plan 
either added an inset of the town on a scale larger than the rest 
of the map, or it left the urban area blank. The tithe map of 
Cowbridge gives a fine plan of the town on a scale of two chains 
to an inch, and the accompanying apportionment gives the names 
of owners and occupiers of every property. Bridgend east of the 
river is shown inset on the plan of Coity Lower, and the maps of 
Llantwit Major, Llantrisant and Swansea parishes have detailed 
plans of their towns. 

The Llantrisant tithe plan includes also an enlarged inset of 
Dinas, showing the buildings which had come into existence there 
as Walter Coffin developed his mineral leases in the area. 
Loughor borough appears only on a small scale as part of the 
parish map, as do Aberavon, and Caerphilly in Eglwysilan parish. 
The tithe plan of Merthyr Tydfil gives no large-scale details of 
the town except for the glebe lands, and the plan of Cardiff 
leaves much of the town lying in St. John’s parish as a blank, 
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the street pattern only being shown, but in St. Mary’s parish 
buildings are delineated. The tithe plan of Ystradyfodwg records 
the land in the Rhondda valleys before development, still a rural 
patchwork of fields. 

Arising from a later act of parliamentary legislation, the 
Public Health Act of 1848, several Glamorgan towns were the 
subject of a public enquiry into their sanitary conditions. Among 
the resulting reports published, the one for Bridgend includes a 
plan of the town in 1848 on a scale of six chains to an inch to 
illustrate the areas described, and the report on Cardiff has both 
a general plan of the town, and detailed plans of housing in 
several courts and streets. 

As the nineteenth century progressed many professional 
surveyors sensed the need and the potential demand for accurate 
published plans of Glamorgan towns. The introduction of 
lithography and its initial development by military surveyors now 
offered a speedier and cheaper method of publishing maps and 
plans than the engraving of the eighteenth century. It was the 
county town, Cardiff, now fast developing, which attracted the 
largest number of published plans produced by surveyors in 
private practice, in the nineteenth century. 

The first significant plan in this series was the one published 
by John Wood in 1840. A few years earlier Wood had been the 
surveyor to the proposed Brecknock and Merthyr Tydfil railway, 
and had mapped the town of Merthyr in 1836. The Cardiff series 
continues with the publication in 1849 of a plan by Michael 
Spain O’Rourke, a surveyor resident in the town. His plan is 
embellished with a view of Cardiff from the north-west, and is 
made more valuable to the historian, as it was informative to the 
purchaser, by the inclusion of a reference table to 204 locations 
numbered on the plan. These name the public buildings, churches 
and chapels, schools, inns, taverns, and the many courts of 
crowded dwellings. Further plans appeared in the 1850s and 1860s, 
prepared by local surveyors, or commissioned by English 
publishing companies, and by William Lewis, the Cardiff 
printers. 

Swansea too was the subject of a series of nineteenth- 
century plans from local surveyors and publishing houses, and a 
map of the town and its developing docks featured in annual 
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year-books and tide timetables. Noteworthy plans of Swansea 
include one of property belonging to the Corporation prepared 
in 1851, and one made in 1867 at the instigation of the 
antiquarian Grant Francis, and published in an engraving made 
at the expense of Lewis Dillwyn, M.P. for Swansea. This plan 
showed the old and new municipal boundaries of the town, and 
gave statistics in a reference table of area, population, inhabited 
houses and rateable value; the structure of local government and 
justices in the borough commission; numbers in the police force, 
special constabulary, and artillery and rifle volunteers; the length 
of streets, gallons of water supply, number of gas lights and yards 
of sewerage; details were given of money expended on the port, 
numbers of registered shipping, and provision of pilots and pilot 
boats. At the foot of the plan is a further reference table to 107 
named sites numbered on the plan, of public buildings, works, 
wharfs and yards, and substantial private residences. 

The role of the professional surveyor in private practice in 
preparing and publishing town plans in the nineteenth century 
was eventually superseded by the work of the Ordnance Survey. 
The nineteenth century saw the evolution of the work of this 
government agency, which was to set and maintain a high 
standard of survey and draughtsmanship, and to produce a 
countrywide series of plans, first on a small and later on larger 
scales. These plans came to replace the work of the private 
surveyor, or to provide him with a basic survey to which he 
could make his own additions. Today the majority of published 
plans are based on Ordnance data. 

The Ordnance Survey had been founded in 1791 with the aim of 
making and publishing maps for the whole country on a scale of one- 
inch to the mile, using the expertise and experience of the military 
surveyors of the Royal Engineers. Field surveys for these maps 
were made on a two-inch scale, and the Ordnance’s survey of 
Glamorgan on a two-inch scale, made in 1811-13 but not 
published, was the first Ordnance map of the county. It shows, 
albeit on a small scale, the towns of Glamorgan at that time. 
Plans of certain towns on a two or four-inch scale, based on the 
Ordnance Survey, illustrated the reports of Boundary Commis- 
sioners published in 1832 and 1837. Many of these surveys were 
the work of Lieutenant, later Colonel, Robert K. Dawson, whose 
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wife came from a Glamorgan family, and whose memorial tablet 
is placed on the wall in the church at Coychurch. 

In the mid-nineteenth century the Board of Ordnance revised 
its policy for the whole country, and changed its publication to 
six and twenty-five inch scales. It is this series of Ordnance 
plans, particularly that of the twenty-five inch scale, which is 
invaluable to the urban historian. The maps and plans prepared 
by the Ordnance Survey were comprehensive, not selective; the 
whole area was surveyed, irrespective of land ownership. The use 
of conventional signs and symbols became standardised, and the 
standard of survey achieved was consistently high. Ordnance 
plans on a twenty-five inch scale show surface features and every 
structure. They record what existed at the date of survey, new 
buildings, and survivals from the past. As Glamorgan’s nineteenth- 
century towns developed, the Ordnance Survey maps record 
both the new industrial growth and features surviving from the 
county’s agricultural past, the farms which persisted after houses 
had eaten away their pastures, the field boundaries perpetuated 
in later street patterns, and the evidence of early industry which 
would be swept away later and redeveloped as industries grew in 
complexity. 

The surveys on six and twenty-five inch scales were under- 
taken in Glamorgan in the late 1860s and 1870s, and published 
sheet by sheet, completing a grid of plans. These plans document 
the newly developing towns, those in coal producing areas such as 
the Rhondda valleys, and the new coastal towns, for example 
Penarth, with its dock, commercial and residential quarters. The 
land now covered by Barry and Barry Dock was still fields and 
farms on these first edition Ordnance Survey plans of the 1870s, 
but the town’s eruption, the result of the building of the Barry 
Railway and its docks, was recorded by the Survey later, when 
the first edition plans were revised, and a new series of plans 
covering the county was issued, 1898-1900. 

The Ordnance Survey also undertook more detailed surveys 
on a larger scale for the most populous towns of the country. 
These plans furnish the urban historian with his most valuable 
surveys and most detailed knowledge. The first of these large-scale 
surveys in Glamorgan was made in 1851 for the town of Cardiff, at the 
request of its Corporation. It was the task of the Corporation, as the 
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Local Board of Health, to regularise and control certain aspects of 
development, such as street and drain levels, as well as to provide 
necessary amenities such as street lighting and a piped water supply. 
The Ordnance Survey mapped Cardiff in 1851 both on the large scale 
of 1/528, which is 10 feet, 120 inches to the mile, as well as on a scale 
of twenty-four inches to a mile—the precursor of the twenty-five inch 
scale, the scale which gained favour and acceptance by the 
Survey for its first edition later in the century. These 1851 
Cardiff plans were prepared in ink and watercolour. Only one 
set was made, and was handed to the Cardiff Corporation. This 
survey on the 1/528 scale gives a vast amount of surface detail, 
some of which is indicative of living conditions within the town. 
Colouring on the maps differentiates between brick and stone or 
wooden buildings, archways and covered passages are marked, 
also conservatories, greenhouses and hothouses. Stone or brick 
paving and macadam is shown. Items of street furniture are 
marked, lamp-posts, letter-boxes, fire-plugs and sewer-gratings, 
as well as mooring-posts near the docks. Conditions of life are 
suggested by the coach houses, stables, cow houses and piggeries, 
the privies, pumps, wells and troughs, the coal bins, dust bins 
and dung pits. Ordnance bench marks are noted, and every house 
is given a spot height, and its street number. The line of 
boundaries is recorded with exactitude whether it lay in the centre 
of a road, river or drain, at the face or centre of a wall, at the 
root or three feet from the root of a hedge. 

The plans of 1851, studied in conjunction with the enumerators’ 
papers of the 1851 national census which names every person in 
every house, with details of sex, age, occupation, relationship to 
the head of the household, and parish of birth, constitute a 
veritable nineteenth-century Domesday Book for Cardiff. Similar 
information exists for Swansea. Swansea has a series of plans on 
a scale of 44 feet to one inch, 1/528. These were prepared on a 
base of Ordnance datum, but under the direction of S. C. Gant, 
C.E., surveyor to the Swansea Local Board of Health. These 
plans were published in 1852, lithographed in black and white. 
They too give much detail on the town, but without the 
advantage of colour. They give spot heights and street numbers, 
and mark the use of some buildings, bakehouses and ovens, brew 
houses, workshops, smithies, forges, tan pits, and cranes near 
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the wharf. Street pavements are indicated, and in the interiors of 
chapels the plans of pillars, pews and flights of steps are shown. 

These two series of plans, Cardiff in 1851 and Swansea in 
1852, are the earliest large-scale plans for Glamorgan towns. 
Other Glamorgan towns were mapped later in the century on a 
large scale. In 1868 Aberdare and its valley were surveyed on a 
scale of 1/500. In 1875 Merthyr Tydfil was surveyed on the 1/528 
scale which had been used for Cardiff in 1851, but the Ordnance 
Survey was turning to the 1/500 scale, 10.56 feet to the mile, and 
this was used for the survey of Neath town in 1877, and for 
Cardiff and Swansea in 1879. The Cardiff survey was revised, 
extended and republished in 1898-1900, just before the 1/528 and 
1/500 scales were finally discontinued. 

Plans of Glamorgan towns during the period 1600-1900 are 
varied and come from a variety of sources. Their study reveals 
not only the development of individual towns but it also illustrates 
the development of surveying and map-making through three 
centuries. The surveyors or ‘“‘polymaths’’ who drew the early 
manuscript plans each had an individual, personal style varying 
from the quaint to the beautiful, but their accuracy has some- 
times to be questioned, and always to be checked. The 
Ordnance Survey evolved a standard style for its published plans, 
clear and anonymous, but its work is accurate and available to 
all. By 1900 the value of the Ordnance Survey was established, 
and in the twentieth-century few plans are prepared which are 
not based upon their surveys. 


This article is based largely on material deposited in the Glamorgan Record 
Office, where the majority of plans mentioned may be consulted. The Record Office 
holds many of the original documents cited: where originals are elsewhere the 
Record Office is building a collection of photecopies, so that the information is readily 
available to students of local and urban history in Glamorgan. 
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One Hundred Years of 
Technical Education in Cardiff 


by ALEXANDER HARVEY 


S our educational system developed, a Mechanics’ Institute was 
often the forerunner of the local technical college, but this 
does not seem to have been the case in Cardiff. The records show 
that there was a Mechanics’ Institute in the town, although little is 
recorded of its work. Commencing in 1841 it soon ran into 
difficulties. Reconstituted in 1848 as the Cardiff Athenaeum and 
Mechanics’ Institute, it appears to have closed down finally in 1856. 
Even its location is uncertain, since according to one source in 1851 
it was located in Church Street! whilst elsewhere? we read that 
in 1852 it had premises in the High Street. 

The next development was the establishment (by public 
subscription) of a Free Library in 1860. This was housed in a 
large room on the present site of the Royal Arcade. In September 
1862 the burgesses adopted the Public Libraries Act of 1855 and took 
over this library. In 1864 a move was made to the building in St. 
Mary Street of the Young Men’s Christian Association, where there 
was provided a news room, magazine room, a library of some 
7-8,000 volumes, and a museum. 

The Act quoted above gave as one of its objects the establishment 
of Science and Art Schools, and at a public meeting held in 1865 a 
resolution was passed recommending the provision of such facilities 
in Cardiff. Most of our information for this period comes from the 
annual reports of the Cardiff Free Library, Museum and Science and 
Art Schools and the fourth report records ‘““The schools .. . have been 
in successful operation for 9 months, and bid fair to attain permanent 
success’. 


1 Gilbert Shepherd, “‘Scientific Societies’ in British Association Handbook, 
1920 


2 The City of Cardiff, compiled by pupils of Cardiff High School for Boys. 
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The sixth report is the first to make mention of a master, Mr. J. 
Bush, and his report is included. He wrote “The Science and Art 
Classes have existed in Cardiff since January 1866. During the first 
season the classes numbered about 40 students and about 25 were 
successful in the examination of May, 1866. During the subsequent 
season the following classes were in full operation: geometry, 
machine drawing, building construction, mathematics and 
atte 

During this period the school was housed on the top floor of the 
library building. Conditions were poor and students worked on planks 
placed across barrels, whilst the accommodation soon proved inadequ- 
ate to meet the demands made upon it. The eighth report records 
the rapid growth which had necessitated the removal of the classes 
from St. Mary Street to the Royal Arcade where rooms had been 
rented. These housed the school for twelve years. One of the rooms 
is now David Morgan’s restaurant, and this is commemorated by 
a plaque placed there by the firm which states ““The School of Science 
and Art now the Technical College was established in this room Ist 
July 1870,and remained here to 24th July, 1882”. The next move was 
to the present library building in the Hayes. This building, opened 
in 1882,3 being designed to house the Central Public Library, the 
Museum, and the Science and Art School. The work continued here 
until taken over by the new University College. 

Apart from the reports little remains on record in connection 
with this early period, but a souvenir of it remains in the shape of a 
silver medal, now mounted in the College Library, awarded to Mr. 
William Bidgood in 1874. This was awarded by the Science and Art 
Department for proficiency in building construction. Another pupil 
who became internationally famous as a sculptor, Sir William 
Goscombe John, attended art classes in the school before he moved 
to London in 1881. 

The examinations to which reference has been made were 
characteristic of the Victorian scene. One result of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was the establishment of the Science and Art 
Department. At first its assistance was restricted to art and it gave 
grants to help the building of schools. Science was added later to the 
subjects which could be assisted and in 1859 an examination system 
was established. This was a Victorian device for the development of 


* The cost was £10,000. The building was later extended at a cost of £16,000. 
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facilities for the teaching of certain subjects and encouraging the 
study of science by the industrial population. Any person who was 
successful in passing one of the Department’s certificate of competency 
examinations could teach the subject which he had passed, and was 
paid in proportion to the successes obtained by his pupils. Essentially 
a system of payment by results, it had the major defect that there was 
no connection between the various subjects. These were each self- 
contained and strictly defined. However, the system did act as a 
stimulant for the growth of technical classes. In fact, the grants paid 
by the Department for examination successes made up the major part 
of the income of most Science and Art Schools. 

It must be emphasised that up to this point the educational work 
was entirely in the hands of the Library Committee. The Libraries 
Act made it possible to levy a rate for library purposes, including the 
provision of instruction in science and art. For many years the rate 
produced between £400 and £500 per annum, and this had to maintain 
the Library, the School and the Museum. Eventually, the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889 provided another means of financing the 
educational work, and it is this development that we must now 
consider, after paying due tribute to the committee under whose 
auspices science and art classes were conducted for no less than 
twenty-five years. 

The “payment by results” system of the Science and Art 
Department came in for much criticism when the Royal Commission 
on Technical Education was taking evidence in 1882 and 1883, 
and the findings of this Commission led to the Technical Instruction 
Act of 1889. From the national point of view this was a turning point 
in the history of technical education. The Act empowered county 
and borough councils to levy rates for the development of technical 
education by the establishment of local technical schools and colleges. 
It was followed in 1890 by the Local Taxation Act, providing for the 
allocation of duties on wines and spirits to help with this work. A 
Technical Instruction Committee of the County Borough of Cardiff 
was appointed and included representatives of the Corporation, of the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire and local 
industrialists. It took over the educational work of the Library 
Committee and at this point the title “Cardiff Technical School” came 
into use. 

This new committee was in charge of technical education 
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until 19044 and much development took place. It was realised that 
new premises were necessary, accommodation in the library building 
having become inadequate. Negotiations with the Council of the 
newly-founded University College resulted in an agreement to provide 
both accommodation and teachers, but part of the school did not 
actually leave the library building until 1892. In effect, the borough 
council “farmed out” the work for a fixed annual payment. Classes 
in commerce, housewifery, music, science and technology were 
conducted in the evening on the college premises, whilst art classes 
were held in the day. The work increased in volume and in 1894 the 
college bought the Cardiff Proprietary School in Dumfries Place as a 
centre for these technical and other non-university classes. This 
building was used later as a Students’ Union by University College. 

From 1890, for nearly twenty years, the Principal of the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire also acted as 
Principal of the Technical School. In the biography of Viriamu 
Jones® there is an interesting quotation from his diary for 14 January 
1896 “. . . today have two meetings. The afternoon one just over. 
Opening of Technical School buildings by Lord Windsor. The 
evening one, Distribution of Prizes of Technical School by Lord 
Windsor’. It is uncertain to which buildings Principal Jones refers, 
but probably the reference is to the formal opening of the Dumfries 
Place building. 

The arrangements just described, eventually required re- 
examination and, in 1907, at the request of the Corporation, Sir 
Philip Magnus prepared a report “The School System of Cardiff, 
with special reference to the Provision of Evening Technical 
Instruction and the Agreements between the Corporation and the 
University Council’. He wrote : 


“The arrangement now in force dates from the year 1890, but 
has been modified from time to time, and there does not appear 
to be absolute agreement between the contracting parties as to 
its terms and conditions. Without attempting to give in detail 
the several items that make up the present annual grant from the 
City to the College . . . I may state that in September 1890, the 


4 In terms of the 1902 Education Act, the Governing Body of the Intermediate 
Schools, the Technical Instruction Committee and the School Board were to 
be merged in the new Local Education Authority, a sub-committee of the 
Cardiff Borough Council, but the actual merger did not take place until 1904. 

5 K. V. Jones, The life of John Viriamu Jones. 
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Corporation of the County Borough of Cardiff agreed to make 
an annual payment of £2,500 to the Council of the College, to 
include rent, rates, taxes and maintenance, etc., of such of the 
College buildings as were to be placed at the disposal of the 
Corporation for the purposes of Evening Technical Instruction, 
as well as for interest on capital expended in erecting new 
buildings, to be approved by the Corporation, the use of 
apparatus and teaching appliances, and the salaries of the 
teaching staff, including a portion of the Principal’s remunera- 
tion. All fees and grants were to be retained by the College 
Council, which was made responsible for the conduct of a 
Technical and Art School, in accordance with the requirements 
of the Technical Instruction Committee.” 


Sir Philip criticised the arrangements pointing out that the work 
was spread over several buildings, some of which were unsuitable. 
Classes were “held indiscriminately in the classrooms of the College 
and its dependencies, in the School of Art® and elsewhere, and there 
is no building in the city which stands out prominently as the 
Technical School, or is adequately furnished or properly equipped 
for the provision of technical instruction”. There was criticism also 
of lack of control and co-ordination, and the conclusion was reached 
that both educationally and financially the arrangements were unduly 
complicated and unsatisfactory, and that they were militating against 
the proper organisation and development of the work. He 
recommended that existing arrangements be terminated and a new 
scheme devised. 

From the student angle an interesting sidelight upon conditions is 
given by Howard Spring, the novelist, who wrote’ “Evening classes 
were held in University College, a hotch-potch collection of wooden 
shacks surrounding a building that had once been a hospital. They 
were good classes. Many of them were conducted by the Professors 
of the University seeking some small addition to what they could earn 
by day”. Mr. Spring also mentioned winning a £3 prize and, at the 
Prize Day in the new City Hall, collecting sixty volumes of the 
Everyman Library. 

The report focussed attention on the unsatisfactory condition of 
8 The name which Sir Philip gives to the building in Dumfries Place. Elsewhere 

he refers to classes in domestic subjects being housed there, together with 
machine drawing and design, building construction, carpentry and joinery, 
practical masonry, plumbing, typography; he concludes “‘The School may 


be regarded, therefore, as an incomplete Technica! Institution’”’. 
7 Howard Spring, Heaven lies about us. 
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technical education in Cardiff, and action soon followed. In 1907 
Mr. Charles Coles was appointed as Superintendent of Technical 
Education, to supervise this form of education on behalf of the 
Corporation, and his name is closely linked with its development 
over the next thirty years. Mr. Coles’ first task was to examine and 
report upon the reorganisation of the system, and in February 1908 
he presented his report. Reorganisation in terms of this was effected 
for the beginning of the next session, the main changes being: 


(a) Introduction of the Grouped Course system for evening 
students, ? 


(b) establishment of a Junior Day Technical and Commercial 
School, 


(c) termination of the agreement with University College 
(although use of the premises was to continue for another 
eight years). 

At this point there were approximately 1,000 individual students 
in attendance at the various classes, but this increased rapidly. By 
1913-14 the number of students had risen to more than 2,500 and 
classes were being held in no less than nine separate buildings. 
Before this, however, in 1911 the Cardiff Local Education Authority 
had decided that special self-contained accommodation must be 
provided for this rapidly developing branch of education. An 
architectural competition was held for a Technical College to be 
sited in Cathays Park.1° This was won by two former pupils of the 
Technical School, Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas. The 
contract for the building was awarded to Messrs. E. Turner & Sons, 
Ltd., and it is worthy of note that members of this family are still 
involved in the work of the institution. The foundation stone of the 
new building was laid in 1914 by the then Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Dr. Robinson, J.P., and the institution—now to be known as the 
Cardiff Technical College—moved into its new premises in March 
1916 with Mr. Coles as its first Principal. 


8 C. Coles, “Reorganisation of technical education in Cardiff’. 
Prior to this students were allowed to make their own combination of the 
anbites they would study, which often led to difficulties. Thus, the 
engineering student might attempt to evade mathematics—and was soon in 
trouble. In the new scheme the appropriate ancillary subjects were specified 
and the student was required to take these. 

10 Jt is of interest to note that in 1897 the Technical Instruction Committee had 
minuted a preliminary application for a one-acre site in Cathays Park. 
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The building took the form of three sides of a square and had 
cost £110,000. Room was left for future extension, three additions 
being made over the next twenty years. In 1918 the engineering 
workshops were built at a cost of £6,000 as the ground floor of the 
fourth side of the building. In 1927 the second extension providing 
two floors of classrooms, studios, etc., to complete the fourth side 
was built at a cost of £30,000. A third extension was achieved in 1936 
by building two floors of classrooms over the central hall. 

When the building was formally opened on 13 March 1916 the 
only full-time students were those in the art school. A substantial 
programme of training of munition and other war workers was 
undertaken and part-time evening classes were brought into Cathays 
Park from the many and varied centres in which they had been held. 

The decisive move forward came at the end of the war with the 
launching of the full-time courses, and the 1919-20 session saw the 
College organised into departments as follows: architecture, art, 
bakery, chemistry, commerce, engineering, mathematics, navigation, 
pharmacy, physics. Two schools were also housed in the College, 
one being the Smith Nautical School, whilst the Junior Technical and 
Commercial School was brought in from the old technical building 
in Dumfries Place and was to remain until 1931 when it moved out 
to form the nucleus of Cathays High School. 

This pattern remained comparatively unchanged for the next 
twenty years. The full-time courses developed steadily and during 
this period the College became known in South Wales as the “‘poor 
man’s university”, the development of courses leading to the 
qualification of a university degree having clearly been a target of the 
pioneers who had urged the provision of the new facilities, and it is 
interesting to note some of the developments. The first of these 
followed the publication in 1917 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the University of Wales. Consequent upon this 
the University established a Faculty of Technology, and the 
Technical College was (in 1923) granted affiliation to the University 
in terms of this scheme. The College was, in fact, the only College 
in Wales to be so recognised, but the scheme proved abortive and 
no student ever made use of it. 

About this time, in co-operation with the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, several joint diploma courses were 
introduced. Part of the work was carried out in the Technical 
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College, part in University College. Many students taking these 
courses also qualified for external degrees of London University. In 
this way the Departments of Chemistry and Engineering rapidly 
established themselves as important centres of education for their 
respective professions. The Chemistry Department, for example, 
developed strongly on the post-graduate side, producing in the 
1930s a notable volume of research publications with several students 
being awarded Doctorates of Philosophy. In engineering the 
emphasis was on the undergraduate side and a number of men now 
eminent passed through the Department.1! Many of the courses in 
preparation for University of London degrees were later (in 1957 
and the years following) replaced by sandwich courses for the 
diploma in technology. 

Another equally valuable development was initiated in 1937, 
when the University of Wales agreed to a scheme of affiliation 
whereby students could prepare for a new internal degree of the 
University in Pharmacy, pursuing a course jointly provided by the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, the Welsh 
National School of Medicine, and the Cardiff Technical College. 
This new course largely replaced the London University degree 
course. In 1941 the degree of M.Pharm. was introduced, which 
accelerated the development of research, and in 1962 the College was 
recognised as a place of research for the degree of Ph.D. in Pharmacy. 

Soon after the commencement of the pharmacy scheme similar 
arrangements were made for architecture, the scheme of affiliation 
being approved in 1939. But World War II had begun before the 
first student could start the new course, and the lack of deferment 
for architectural students interfered very seriously with the operation 
of the scheme, the first degree not being awarded until 1948. 
Regarding the affiliation of the College to the University of Wales 
for these two subjects, it should be appreciated that there were no 
facilities in the University for their teaching. In brief, students 
who wished to obtain University of Wales degrees in Architecture 
or Pharmacy could only do so by studying at the Cardiff Technical 
College. 

Turning now to World War II heavy demands were made upon 
11 Examples of these are Sir Denning Pearson, later Technical Director, Rolls 


Royce Ltd., T. J. Boddington, the inventor of the angled flight-deck, and 
Professor H. C. H. Gurney, of the University of Hong Kong. 
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the College for the training of personnel for the forces. By contrast 
with World War I, where training demands had been almost entirely 
on the craft side, in the second war the demand was only partially 
for such provision with substantial demands for courses in science 
and technology at a much higher level. All told 4,947 members of 
the three Armed Services attended for full-time courses and another 
763 took part-time courses, giving a total of 5,710. Put in other 
terms, the volume of work done was nearly two million student 
hours. In normal years the annual volume of work was one million 
student hours. So that the work done was equivalent to having the 
college full of war trainees, both day and evening, for two full years. 
At the same time, of course, there were many local students receiving 
their normal commercial, engineering or scientific training. The major 
contribution in engineering were courses provided for engineering 
cadets, machinists (970 of them women), welders, vehicle mechanics, 
fitters and turners (1,460). The Physics Department trained 783 
radio mechanics for the Navy, whilst mention should also be made 
of the use of the Engineering shops for production work, which 
included the manufacture of tank axle boxes, life boat skids, and 
pulleys for the balloon barrage. The College had thus taken a full 
share in war training. Over the whole country just under 300,000 
people trained in the technical colleges, of whom the Cardiff 
Technical College trained nearly 6,000. 

The influx of the many diverse groups who came for training, 
some of them in uniform, had a marked impact upon the life and 
work of the College. This was further emphasised by the effect of the 
war upon the intake of other students, which was considerably 
reduced. In architecture, for example, there was no deferment to 
complete a course, and students were called up as they reached the 
age of conscription, producing a very depleted department. The 
corollary to this, of course, came after the war, when these men 
came back en masse to complete their interrupted studies, and very 
heavy pressure developed. 

Prior to World War II the College was becoming what could be 
termed an “omnibus type’’ of College, doing work of all types, 
for (almost) all ages and levels. During the war new demands 
developed; for example it was found that the catering industry 
required provision to be made for it, whilst after the war there was 
a big demand from men returning from the services for courses of 
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all kinds. The great increase in volume of work which resulted is 
shown by the enrolment figures before and after the war. For session 
1936-37 there were 775 full-time students, and 4,330 part-time 
day and evening students. For session 1946-47 the figures were 1,204 
full-time students and 6,784 part-time students, whilst succeeding 
sessions saw even larger numbers—1,384 full-time students in 1947- 
48 and 7,531 part-time students in 1948-49. The increase was 
met by overloading the building in Cathays Park and by acquiring 
additional accommodation. An old elementary school in Crwys 
Road was converted to provide for catering instruction which began 
in September 1947. The Building Department and the Domestic 
Arts section were also transferred to this building. Later, in 1951, 
the Bakery Department too was transferred,so giving a combined 
Bakery and Catering Department. In 1948 another elementary 
school became available, St. John’s, situated in the Friary, and the 
Art School transferred to these new premises. One result of the 
easing of pressure on accommodation in the main building was that 
it became possible to provide a College Library, which was brought 
into use in September 1949. 

Even before the war, however, the advisability of retaining all 
the work then done within one college had been under consideration, 
and the decision had been reached that when opportunity offered, 
the Art School should be detached and established as a separate 
institution. The big post-war developments obviously called for 
further consideration along these lines, and it was decided to develop 
the College as a centre for advanced work only. This involved the 
transfer of elementary and craft work to other institutions which 
had to be developed. 

One pressing problem was the existence in the college of two 
junior schools. That for the building trades started during the war 
in order to have craftsmen ready for the post-war building require- 
ments. The other, the Smith Junior Nautical School, prepared boys 
for careers at sea. The existence of these two schools within the 
College was holding up progress. Furthermore, educationally they 
were working under very unsatisfactory conditions. A group of 80 
or 90 boys aged 13 to 16 could not operate satisfactorily as a school 
in the midst of a population which included hundreds of adults. 
Discipline was a problem, because rules and regulations suitable for 
a school are not at all suitable for a community where many of the 
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students were mature adults. Again, furniture and equipment 
suitable for juniors is not suitable for adults. And there were other 
drawbacks. 

The first development was the disbanding of the Building 
School. By 1950 the school had outlived its usefulness, and the last 
group left to enter industry in July 1952. The Nautical School, 
which owed its existence to a fund of £20,000 largely provided by 
the Reardon Smith family, posed a different problem. Started in 
1921 and providing a three-year pre-sea course, it aimed “‘to provide 
classes in nautical instruction for boys who want to make the sea their 
career”. It was a colourful feature of the College, and about 1,000 
boys passed through it. By the 1950s many ex-pupils had obtained 
senior rank and were commanding British merchant ships, having 
returned to the College to obtain their Board of Trade ‘“‘tickets’’. 
Work of this kind could not be abandoned, yet the changing times 
required a new approach to the problem of pre-sea training. The 
Cardiff Authority decided to change to a one-year residential pre- 
sea course and obtained permission for the trust fund to be used for 
this purpose. Premises having been found at Fairwater, the Reardon 
Smith Nautical College was established there as a separate entity in 
1956. This ended the connection of the College with work at school 
level. 

By this time, however, the country was awakening to the 
importance of technical education. Marked shortages of scientists 
and technologists of various kinds had existed for many years. It 
was true that such shortages appeared to be world wide, and the new 
age of technology was showing up the gaps in the educational systems 
of the world as a whole. But what was disconcerting was the fact that 
the nations with whom we had to compete in this new age, Germany, 
Russia, Switzerland, U.S.A., to name but four, were doing much 
more to meet the shortages of trained manpower than we were. 

Much talk, discussion and public disquiet culminated in the 
issue of the White Paper on Technical Education in February 1956 
which laid down the pattern of technical education for the years 
ahead. It envisaged a pyramidal structure of local colleges, area 
colleges and regional colleges, with the apex made up of a small 
number of Colleges of Advanced Technology. These latter were to 
be national colleges, serving the whole country, and providing a type 
of education comparable with, but distinct from, that provided in 
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universities. The discussions which followed resulted in prompt 
administrative action. 

Initially there were to be eight C.A.T.s!2 as they soon began to 
be called. The Cardiff College was designated as a C.A.T. on 
15 March 1957 and was the only college in the Principality to be so 
designated. Specific conditions were laid down for this recognition, 
but most of these had been met by the developments of the previous 
decade. Thus, all craft and elementary courses had to be transferred 
to other institutions and only courses of an advanced type (i.e. at 
university level) were to be provided. 

Again, the College had to have an independent governing body 
which—within annual estimates—was to be free to run it. The 
solution here was that the Cardiff City Council continued to provide 
the College but the governing body was established as a special 
sub-committee of the Education Committee, with freedom to spend 
within the estimates as approved by the City Council. On the 
academic side, the governing body was to be advised and assisted by 
a new body representative of the academic staff. An academic 
council was therefore brought into being and given terms of reference 
in line with the responsibilities which it was to carry. 

An important change was the adoption of a title indicating the 
College’s particular responsibility to the Principality—the Welsh 
College of Advanced Technology, or Coleg Technoleg Uwchradd 
Cymru. This national character of the College was also reflected in 
the constitution of the new governing body, which was made fully 
representative of the Welsh Education Authorities, there being 32 
representatives of these together with an equal number representing 
industry, commerce and the professions. 

Reverting to the concentration on advanced work only, as has 
been indicated much transfer of elementary courses had already 
taken place, but this process was now accelerated and extended to 
cover courses not previously intended for transfer. Almost immediately 
(in September 1957) the work in bakery and catering was detached 
to become the Cardiff College of Food Technology, and a progressive 
programme of further transfers of commercial, scientific and 
technical courses to the Llandaff Technical College was commenced. 


12 The eight colleges were the Battersea, Chelsea and Northampton Polytechnics, 
Bradford Technical College, the Birmingham and Loughborough Colleges of 
Technology, the Royal Technical College, Salford, and the Cardiff College of 
Technology and Commerce. 
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In spite of the transfers, the development of new courses and 
the higher standard of accommodation required for advanced 
work resulted in heavy pressure on existing accommodation. The 
only extension provided subsequent to 1936 had been in 1955 when, 
at a cost of £15,000, six additional rooms had been provided by 
taking in part of two light wells. Fortunately an additional building 
had already been planned and this came into use in September 1960 
when the British Association held many meetings in it. This new 
building, on the north west corner of Cathays Park, only about 100 
yards from the original building, was designed by Sir Percy Thomas, 
the architect who had been a partner in designing the original 
building nearly fifty years earlier. The cost of this addition was 
£624,727, and it provided accommodation of university standard for 
three departments, chemistry, navigation and pharmacy. Special 
facilities were provided in the Chemistry Department for work in 
plastics and rubber, and in radioisotopes, whilst a notable feature 
of the Navigation Department was the electronic aids laboratory. 
But not the least important development was the provision of a 
complete self-contained suite of rooms for the Students’ Union. The 
Union had an excellent record of more than forty years’ service to 
the students of the College, but much of this had been performed 
with difficulty in quite inadequate accommodation. Advantage was 
also taken of the temporary easing of pressure on accommodation 
to modernise the main building, more than £130,000 being spent on 
this. The library was extended, a block of staff rooms erected, the 
building was completely rewired, the heating boilers replaced and a 
great deal of refurnishing carried out. 

One important development during this period was the 
introducton of the Diploma in Technology courses, replacing most 
of the University of London degree courses. The Technical Colleges 
of the country were handicapped by not having their own academic 
awards and the National Council for Technological Awards was 
established in 1955 to meet this need. In the course of the next few 
years the Welsh College of Advanced Technology obtained recogni- 
tion for its courses in applied physics, industrial chemistry, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, production engineering and 
statistics. The Diploma in Technology developed into a popular 
qualification. Designed to be of honours degree standard it was 
essentially a sandwich type course, in which periods of academic 
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work in a college alternate with periods of training in industry, these 
forming the two layers of the sandwich. 

Sandwich courses were not new in technical education, and in 
Cardiff such courses had been provided as early as 1919. But this 
new introduction had a success far in excess of anything that had 
gone before. The reason for this was undoubtedly the determined 
effort made to relate the industrial training more closely to the 
academic course than had been done previously. The two facets 
were closely integrated, the courses being sometimes known as 
“integrated courses”. The industrial world gave strong support to 
the new venture, having a high regard for recruits who in addition to 
a sound academic education also had personal experience of the 
shop floor and its problems. It soon became clear that the end 
product of these courses was going to be very useful to industry. 

In Cardiff the initial rate of development was not as high as 
in some other parts of Great Britain. In part this was due to 
the distribution of industry, many firms in Wales being merely 
subsidiaries of groups having their headquarters in England—so 
that decisions about the colleges to which students were to be sent 
were taken for the group as a whole by officers in headquarters 
outside the Principality. Another reason for the slow start 
was the preponderance of heavy industry in Wales. However, 
strenuous work eventually got six schemes under way, and within 
a few years almost a third of the full-time students of the College 
were preparing for a Diploma in Technology. 

Administratively, the summer of 1961 saw another step forward 
in the development of the C.A.T.s when Sir David Eccles, Minister 
of Education, announced that the colleges were to become independent 
autonomous bodies, financed directly by the Ministry of Education 
(that is, become Direct Grant Institutions). The governance of each 
college was to be placed in the hands of a small governing body 
representative of industry, the professions and the academic staff of 
the college. 

This change became effective on J April 1962, with Colonel 
C. G. Traherne, Lord Lieutenant of Glamorgan, as President 
(continuing a connection with the College extending back to the 
time when it became a C.A.T. in 1957), and Mr. W. F. Cartwright, 
managing director of the Steel Company of Wales, as Chairman. In 
this way nearly a century of continuous direct association with the 
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Cardiff City Council came to an end—96 years during which the 
City Council and Education Committee had been responsible for 
the development of a small local technical school into a major 
technological college. As the College approached independence, with 
formal responsibility directly to the Ministry of Education, Cardiff’s 
farewell gesture was to make the site and two buildings used by the 
College available to the new governing body at a purely nominal 
rent. 

A year before the College became a Direct Grant Institution 
in 1962, the Government appointed a committee, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Robbins, to study the higher educational 
system of the United Kingdom. The C.A.T.s came in for particular 
attention, and the Welsh C.A.T. was one of the institutions visited 
by the Robbins committee. One factor troubling all concerned with 
the colleges was their inability to award degrees to their students 
(save in the exceptional cases such as those covered by the affiliation of 
the Welsh C.A.T. to the University of Wales); it was felt that this 
was not only a handicap in attracting the best type of student, but 
was unfair to the students. When the Robbins Report was published 
it was gratifying to see that this point had been accepted, the 
committee stating as a guiding principle that there should be equal 
academic awards for equal performance. The report gave high praise 
to the work done by the colleges since their designation in 1956-57 
and recommended: ‘‘These Colleges should in general be designated 
as technological universities, with power to award both first and 
higher degrees”. This was welcomed by educationists and 
industrialists alike. The Government in receiving the report agreed 
that the colleges should be given University status, and proceeded 
immediately with the steps necessary to implement this. 

The report appeared in November 1963, and in April 1965 the 
College ceased to be the responsibility of the Ministry of Education, 
and acquired university status on its transfer to the University Grants 
Committee. This illustrates the rapidity of the changes which the 
College experienced. In less than four years its work was carried out 
under three different types of financial control. At this point, on the 
suggestion of the University Grants Committee the governing body 
appointed an Academic Advisory Committee to advise it on the 
further steps which were necessary in connection with the application 
for a charter. The Committee had as its chairman a distinguished 
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Welsh industrialist, Dr. A. G. Ramsay, and it was clear from the 
outset that it had a difficult task. It faced at least one problem which 
was unique to the Welsh C.A.T., which was the fact that all 
university institutions in Wales (the four University Colleges at 
Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and Swansea, together with the 
Welsh National School of Medicine) were federated to form a single 
University of Wales. Furthermore, this federal structure was itself 
the object of much criticism, particularly from the academic staff of 
various colleges. 

After much deliberation the committee felt that it could not 
recommend the governors to seek entry for the College into the 
University of Wales. In the Robbins Report it was suggested that 
assimilation of Colleges of Advanced Technology into the normal 
type of University could result in their losing just those features 
which are of most significance to industry, commerce and the 
professions, and the committee experienced similar misgivings. 

On the other hand the committee felt that a case could be made 
for a civic University of Cardiff, a confederation of three colleges— 
the Welsh C.A.T., the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, the Welsh National School of Medicine. Each 
college could retain its own identity whilst having a common 
degree system. In this way the advantage to the student of being in 
a small or reasonably-sized institution could be retained, whilst the 
overall size of the confederated university would justify provision of 
facilities on a scale which would be beyond the scope of any of the 
colleges working individually. 

Unfortunately, the committee found that the constitutional and 
legal obstacles imposed by the existing charters made the proposition 
impossible of fulfilment for an indefinite period. The College was 
already suffering because of the uncertainty of its position and the 
conclusion was that it would be disastrous for the Welsh C.A.T. to 
be kept in a state of suspended animation for a further period of years 
whilst these legal and similar problems were being solved. It was 
because of this that the committee proceeded to the third conclusion, 
to recommend that the College should seek a charter as an independent 
technological institution with power to award its own degrees. 

The governing body accepted the report—undoubtedly one of the 
most important documents produced on the future of the College— 
including the final recommendation that a charter as a technological 
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university should be sought. The Academic Advisory Committee 
had made no recommendation as regards a title, and the governing 
body decided to propose to the Privy Council that this should be the 
“Welsh University of Technology’. 

A further complication was the question of a new site. In the 
Robbins Report it was suggested that the Colleges of Advanced 
Technology should each grow to a minimum size of 3,000 students. 
With the target for the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire higher still it meant that the future combined 
student populations would be the order of 7,000 to 8,000 and such 
expansion appeared impossible in the Cathays Park area. The 
relative sizes of the Colleges suggested that it was the WelshC.A.T. 
which should move, and a formal approach to the Cardiff 
Corporation had been made as early as February 1963. At that 
stage it appeared that the Corporation was unable to help and it was 
suggested that a tripartite discussion should be arranged between 
representatives of the College and of both Cardiff Corporation and 
Glamorgan County Council. When this took place the latter 
suggested three possible sites, the most suitable of which appeared 
to be one of 250 acres at Wenvoe. Shortly afterwards Cardiff 
Corporation found itself able to offer a 40-acre site at Pontcanna 
Fields, but this offer was later withdrawn. At the time of writing it 
looks as though the extremely long drawn out search for a site has 
ended, in that the Council of the Institute has decided to accept the 
offer, made by the Monmouthshire County Council, of a site of 176 
acres at Llantarnam, just south of Cwmbran. 

January 1966 saw the completion of the first hundred years of 
the life of the College, and this was duly celebrated. It would be an 
impossible task to assess how many thousands of individuals, at 
many different educational levels, had attended the College during 
the century. What was certain, however, was that with the increasing 
interest in education, with the progressive strengthening and 
development of the school system whose pupils were seeking to enter 
higher education, with the ever-increasing demands of a modern 
scientific and technological community for scientists, technologists 
and professional men and women of all types, the demands upon the 
institution would keep on increasing. 

Writing now, seven years into the second century, it only 
remains to add that in 1967 the Privy Council granted a charter in 
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terms of the College entering the University of Wales as a Constituent 
College. This entry was quickly negotiated and at a Special 
Congregation of the University, held in the Great Hall of the 
College on 19 April 1968, the Chancellor of the University—his 
Royal Highness Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh—presented the 
charter to the College which became the University of Wales 
Institute of Science and Technology, formally admitting the Institute 
as the fifth Constituent College of the national University. 


The Aberdare Background to the 
South Wales Choral Union : 


(Y Cér Mawr) 1853-1872 


by GWILYM P. AMBROSE 


HE successes of Y Cér Mawr at the Crystal Palace in 1872-73 

were hailed by the Welsh press as a national victory and there 
are still people who will relate that a grandparent was present on 
the day as though it were at Cardiff Arms Park in 1905. Someone 
is reported to have said in 1873: “Our choir did lick ’em’’, and 
although there was only one choir to lick that was a formidable 
opponent and the eminent adjudicators were satisfied that the 
Welsh were worthy of the prize. The achievement was substantial, 
involving in 1872 the preparation in only three months of eight 
technically difficult choruses including a sixteenth-century madrigal 
and works by Bach, Handel, Leo and S. Wesley, as well as a sight- 
reading test. All the pieces were unfamiliar and two were to be sung 
in Latin. The selection of singers and sectional conductors, the 
planning of rehearsals and transport, and the raising of funds for a 
choir of some four hundred singers drawn from a dozen districts 
extending from Llanelli to Blaenavon involved great large-scale 
organisation. The enterprise was made possible by railways and 
cheap music printing. 

Aberdare was the centre of the venture, the decision to form the 
choir was taken there on 12 Feburary 1872 and all the elected 
officers were from the town—the chairman, Canon Jenkins, the 
treasurer, Dr. Thomas Price (Minister of Calfaria Baptist Church) 
and the secretary, Brythonfab Griffiths. A third of the singers were 
drawn from the Valley and the conductor, Griffith Rhys Jones 
(Caradog), had only recently left Aberdare for Treorchy. It is the 
purpose of this article to examine briefly how in the previous 
twenty years Aberdare had become a numerous and confident 
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community with the social organisation and musical sophistication 
necessary for such an onerous undertaking. 

By 1851 Aberdare, the centre of the growing steam-coal 
industry, had a population of nearly 15,000 which reached almost 
38,000 by 1871. At first the small size of the pits enabled ownership 
by assertive local people with small capital like David Davis of 
Blaengwawr, a shopkeeper, and David Williams (Alaw Goch) of 
Ynyscynon, a sawyer and miner. Such men, although ruthless 
enough in their business dealings, spoke the same language as their 
workers and shared in their religious and social activities. Davis 
contributed to the building of churches and Alaw Goch was an 
eisteddfod enthusiast nationally as well as locally. 

Near the old parish church of St. John had grown shops, hotels 
and offices, insurance and estate agencies. Members of this business 
community provided a considerable part of the musical leadership 
of the town. At a dinner at the Boot Hotel in 1865 a speaker recalled 
the days when the shops of Evan Griffiths and Thomas Morgan 
supplied most needs. The few ‘‘genial-souled but crusty old trades- 
men who dogmatised in the glare of a half-penny dip” were now 
replaced by sharp men with persuasive eloquence in their Bee-hives 
and Golden Cannisters with tempting windows “illumined with 
brilliant gas”. Shop assistants were not so appreciative, according 
to some doggerel verse in the Aberdare Times (24 June 1865): 

At Aberdare they do profess 

To close their shops in time, 

But the masters rather do impose 
And close their shops at nine. 

Advertisements in the local press offered food, clothing, 
railway excursions, voyages to America or Australia, proprietary 
drugs, pawnbroking and watchmaking. The urban character of 
Aberdare as a consumers’ society was crowned by 1870 with offers 
of Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits, Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles 
and the revivifying products of Bass, Alsopp and Gilbey, of a 
quality which the medical profession could recommend with 
confidence. This period saw the building or rebuilding of large 
churches, both Nonconformist and Anglican, as well as the New 
Market Hall (1852) and the Temperance Hall (1858) that could 


seat 1,500 people. These buildings made possible large-scale musical 
activities. 
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Among the most regular advertisers was the undertaker, Isaac 
Thomas, whose business flourished with the high mortality of 
crowded living, epidemics and industrial injury, which were the 
price of the vaunted prosperity. To meet the demands of death 
was the main object of the many Friendly Societies, the Oddfellows, 
Foresters, Ivorites, Orangemen, Alfreds and others. In 1865 Dr. 
Thomas Price, who belonged to most of them and in that year was 
Grand Master of the Oddfellows of Great Britain, estimated their 
membership at nearly 10,000. 

The open valley with its scattered pits led to the development 
of separate villages, each with its own cultural and social life based 
on churches and inns. Village consciousness was strong, as at a 
meeting at Trecynon in 1863 called to demand a railway station, 
when William Williams, the literary and public-spirited proprietor 
of The Stag (Y Carw Coch), was indignant that Trecynon with its 
25 public houses, over 100 shops and nearly 7,000 people, lacked 
this amenity, possessed by Llwydcoed with its population of a mere 
7-800. 

While Aberdare was urban and industrial, outward and forward 
looking, its rural roots were strong. It was still the centre of a 
farming community and sheep grazed on the surrounding hills, 
sometimes wandering into the town. The growing population was 
recruited from rural Wales with which family contacts were 
maintained. The popular songs about variously coloured cottages 
expressed a nostalgia for a lost if largely fictitious Arcadia. Many of 
the ministers and clergy who became the leaders of cultural life came 
from the country. Welsh was still the language of the majority and 
the town was one of the principal centres of Welsh publishing. But 
English was gaining ground as the language of business, the schools 
and some churches. The town was poised between the Victorian 
world of expanding commerce and technology symbolised by the 
railway links to Cardiff and Swansea, and the world of the bards and 
the Welsh Bible. A link with the rural past was preserved in the fairs, 
streets and inns by the ballad singers with their traditional harp 
tunes. Many ballads were printed at Aberdare to the end of the 
century. While still dealing with the perennial themes of love and 
murder they moved with the times, providing a rich vein of social 
comment as yet only partially mined. 

Another traditional institution that adapted itself to social 
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change was the eisteddfod which in the early years of the century 
had been a gathering of local bards in inns such as The Stag. Solo 
singing to the harp was a peripheral activity, but at a Stag eisteddfod 
in 1846 a choral competition attracted seven small choirs. in the 
1850s eisteddfodau rapidly developed into a popular form of musical 
entertainment attracting large audiences in the churches and the 
Temperance Hall. 

These activities culminated in the three-day National Eisteddfod 
of 1861, for which a pavilion was built to seat 6-7,000 people. This 
was blown down by a gale on the eve of the festival, but through the 
indefatigable efforts of Alaw Goch the Market Hall was prepared in 
time to receive the procession of bards led by brass bands through 
the gaily decorated streets. The programme was a mixed bag of 
Welsh harp airs, solos by Verdi, Mendelssohn and Handel, choruses 
from Judas Maccabaeus, Elijah and Tanymarian’s oratorio Storom 
Tiberias, with glees and catches and a competition for brass bands, 
won by the Aberaman Volunteer Rifle Corps Band under Gwilym 
Gwent. The cultural mixture of the music was reflected in the use 
of English and Welsh from the platform. The national character of 
the Eisteddfod appears more in the 268 literary entries than in the 
2-4 competitors in each musical item who were largely drawn from 
the Aberdare and Merthyr areas, although it was the music that 
drew the crowds coming by train. 

In the 1860s eisteddfodau proliferated, organised by Churches, 
Sunday Schools and the Temperance and Friendly Societies, with 
keen competition between talented conductors of church choirs. The 
programmes included hymns, anthems, English and Welsh part-songs 
and in the larger gatherings oratorio choruses. Christmas Day 
was a favourite time for public and Sunday School eisteddfodau. 
In 1878 at Calfaria Baptist Church under Dr. Thomas Price there 
were tests in needlecraft, scripture, literature, geography and 
English and Welsh grammar as well as musical competitions, 
sustained by a well earned tea-party. 

Choirs were combining and moving further afield. By 1863 the 
Aberdare United Choir conducted by Silas Evans was established 
on a permanent basis, winning the first prize of £10 at the Swansea 
National Eisteddfod, a success followed by many others in later 
years under Caradog and Rees Evans. The railway companies ran 
excursions to the larger eisteddfodau, one with 17 coaches carrying 
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1,300 people for a Sunday School eisteddfod in Swansea in 1863. 
The morning was spent at the seaside, one group on the cliffs above 
Mumbles joining a cheerful party of bandsmen in al fresco 
amusements and abundant refreshments. Whether these were more 
appropriate to the band or the Sunday School is not recorded, but 
tea was the refreshment provided for 600 at the official Eisteddfod 
party. These excursions afforded the opportunity for a cheap day 
by the sea or in the country, the fare to Carmarthen in 1865 being 
3s. 9d. in a covered carriage. 

The development of combined choirs was aided by the evening 
concerts of the Glamorgan and Monmouthshire Temperance Music 
Union at their annual festivals guided by Ieuan Gwyllt (Rev. John 
Roberts), who as journalist, critic and hymnologist did so much for 
music in Wales. Messiah was performed at Dowlais in 1861, The 
Creation at Pontypridd in 1863 and the Twelfth Mass (then attributed 
to Mozart) at Tredegar in 1864 by choirs from Dowlais, Merthyr, 
Rhymney, Tredegar and Aberdare, the Sirhowy Railway Company 
providing a free train from Tredegar Junction. Prominent in these 
concerts were the Aberdare musicians, Dr. Denning, organist of 
Tabernacle Congregational Church as accompanist, and David 
Rosser, Silas Evans and Daniel Griffiths as soloists. 

An offshoot of the Temperance Music Union was the Union for 
Congregational Singing (Undeb Canu Cynnulleidfaol) which founded 
what later became known as the Cymanfa. Its first meeting was at 
Aberdare in 1859, conducted by Ieuan Gwyllt who then lived in the 
town. He addressed the meeting on the importance of reverence and 
dignity in hymn singing with illustrations from his forthcoming 
collection of the best Welsh and European tunes (Liyfr Tonau 
Cynnulleidfaol) of which 17,000 copies were sold by 1863. A party 
of his friends from Bethania Welsh Methodist Church sang horrible 
examples of the feeble and frivolous tunes he so condemned. The 
Cymanfa, which soon became a national institution, took firm root in 
Aberdare with the help of David Rosser and Daniel Griffiths. In 
1863 at an inter-denominational Band of Hope Cymanfa 1,000 
children sang under Silas Evans. 

Music in the Established Church was developed by Rev. Evan 
Lewis, Vicar of Aberdare from 1859 to 1866, who introduced the 
singing of Gregorian chants at St. Elvan’s, where full choral services 
were sung by a choir of 60 at the Easter and Whitsun Festivals in 
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1861. By 1864 Welsh-speaking Anglicans had their own services at 
St. Mair’s, for the building of which Dr. Thomas Price in an 
ecumenical spirit had offered £5. Annual choral festivals for the 
Valley were instituted, that of 1871 having combined choirs 
numbering 204. The responses were sung to Tallis, the psalms to 
single Anglican chants and the canticles to Gregorian, the anthem 
being from the Twelfth Mass. In 1872 a Welshchoral festival included 
the anthem O Deuwch i’r Dyfroedd by Eos Llechid. Evan Lewis 
had been a prime mover in the annual Llandaff Diocesan Festivals 
from 1861 in which choristers from the Valley regularly took part. 
In 1864, when the services were in Welsh with 549 singers, the 
refreshments were provided by Mr. Dyke of the Boot Hotel. 

With the opening of the Catholic Church in 1868 a new event 
enlarged the musical experience of Aberdare—the performance of 
the choral Mass in its proper liturgical setting. At the first 
anniversary in 1869 High Mass was celebrated with Mozart’s Twelfth, 
sung by members of the Aberdare United Choir and singers from 
Swansea accompanied by a string band. A setting by Weber was 
used in 1872 and one by Haydn in 1873, when the congregation 
included some leading Protestants who were reported as having 
been greatly impressed by the sermon of Father Kay, S.J., of 
Liverpool. 

Musical experiences extended beyond eisteddfod and church 
singing. In the 1860s the growing prosperity of the town made 
possible annual concerts in the Temperance Hall at which appeared 
instrumental and vocal performers with national and international 
reputations. In 1861 Mme. Parepa, the wife of Carl Rosa, sang in a 
performance of The Creation with J. L. Hatton, composer and 
musical director of the Princes Theatre, and Montem Smith, the 
leading ballad singer who visited Aberdare frequently in the 
following years. 

Other visitors were the tenor W. H. Cummings, Bach specialist 
and musicologist, the bass Lewis Thomas and Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, the outstanding soprano of her day. Instrumentalists 
included the harpists John Thomas and Frederick Chatterton, the 
pianists Brinley Richards, Herr Ganz, Alberto Randegger and the 
Chevalier Lemmens, the distinguished Belgian organist who played 
on a Mustel organ at a concert in 1871, the flautist Paggi and the 
violinist E. W. Thomas, leader of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
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Orchestra. At a concert in 1862 Pezzi, the principal cellist at La 
Scala, appeared with Parepa, Montem Smith, Mlle. Behrens and 
the pianist Herr Ganz in a programme that included a Beethoven 
cello sonata, songs by Schubert and Mozart, ballads and operatic 
fantasias, all received with great applause by a packed audience which 
became frenetic after Parepa had sung Liwyn Onn in impeccable 
Welsh with bel canto variations in a style such as had never been 
heard before. 

Performers widely known throughout Wales appeared more 
frequently, the singers Edith Wynne, Megan Watts and Annie 
Edmonds, all of whom had London careers, Llew Llwyfo, Eos 
Morlais and the Forey sisters of Merthyr, one of whom, Mrs. 
Kruger Evans, had as her second husband an Aberdare butcher. 
Instrumentalists were Dr. and Mrs. Frost, harpist and pianist, 
Dr. J. B. Wilkes, organist of Llandaff Cathedral, and Edward 
Lawrence, his successor at St. David’s Church, Merthyr, who gave 
weekly lessons at Aberdare. The composer Tanymarian gave several 
lecture-recitals and in 1865 Joseph Parry paid a fleeting visit to 
publicise his compositions. 

In addition to these professional visitors abundant local talent 
was available for the innumerable concerts held at most churches to 
reduce debt or to help school building or individuals in distress 
caused by industrial injuries. An early example was at Ebeneser 
Congregational Church, Trecynon, when in 1849 a choir of about a 
dozen took part in the first concert venture of Dafydd John. The 
older church members were doubtful about the propriety of the 
innovation but the Minister gave his support. Encouraged by the 
profit of £20 the choir continued to work and by 1853 was 
sufficiently mature to perform Messiah with its own soloists and the 
aid of Caradog’s string players from the neighbouring Unitarian 
Church, Yr Hen Dy Cwrdd. 

Some of the concerts of the 1860s were on an ambitious scale, 
as at Nebo Congregational Church, Hirwaun, in 1861 when combined 
choirs gave a programme including Y Ddaeargryn (The Earthquake) 
by Owain Alaw which roused the audience to wild applause with its 
realistic effect. In 1865 many failed to gain admission to a concert at 
the Temperance Hall in aid of the British Schools when the Aberaman 
Brass Band combined with soloists, Caradog’s string players and 
the Aberdare United Choir, which by 1869 had 150 singers. Most 
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church concerts were on a more modest scale with glees, catches 
and solos, but the tea-parties associated with them could be massive. 
At the tea and concert in connection with the extension of Calfaria 
Baptist Church in 1859 it was reported that 1,300 were present and 
in 1873 for a similar event at the Temperance Hall to raise funds for 
Trinity English Presbyterian Church a record number of 1,400-1,500 
tickets were sold. 

Not all music was floated on tea. At the St. Elvan’s choir 
supper and concert in 1861 there was a plentiful supply of roast 
beef and good ale, which was also available at the inns where 
Friendly Societies held their lodge dinners followed by a concert, as 
at the Golden Lion, Trecynon, when in 1861 Dr. Thomas Price 
addressed 60 Foresters and Caradog and his friends provided the 
musical entertainment. Coffee as well as tea refreshed the participants 
in the annual soirées at the Temperance Hall in aid of the Reading 
Room. The first of these in 1864 was regarded as a bold experiment, 
as dancing was included in the programme. The vicar, who presided, 
viewed dancing as a perfectly rational and innocent recreation and 
the staunch Nonconformists, David Rosser, Daniel Griffiths and 
Dr. Denning gave the musical items with the Aberdare Glee Club, 
the Aberdare Rifle Club Band and the inevitable Caradog. By 1867 
the time of ending had been extended from the original 11 p.m. to 
2 a.m. 

The most musically sophisticated concerts were those of the 
short-lived Aberdare Musical Association organised in 1861 and 
1862 by the professionals, Edward Lawrence and F. Helmore, 
choirmaster of St. Elvan’s. Performances by the leading local 
amateurs included madrigals, motets, solos by Handel, Schubert 
and Mendelssohn, a Beethoven sextet (played with piano, violin, 
viola, cornet, cello and flute) and the seventeenth-century composer 
Matthew Locke’s music to Macbeth, the chorus and soloists being 
accompanied by violin, viola, cornet and piano. 

In 1865 another brief experiment was the first performance of 
a secular cantata Gwarchae Harlech (The Siege of Harlech), set to a 
libretto by Ceiriog by T. G. Jones (Tafalw) who had a printing 
business in the town. This was sung by the Aberdare United Choir 
and the Aberaman Glee Club under Caradog, with Edward 
Lawrence at the piano and T. H. Woodcock, the conductor of the 
Aberdare Rifle Corps Band, on the cornet. A critic reported that 
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the performance was under-rehearsed, one singer left out part of 
her lines, another did not open his mouth enough, a third was 
obviously not equal to the work and the choir lacked liaison with 
the accompaniment. As for poor Tafalw, he was so exhausted by his 
cares as impressario that he had little voice left for the tenor part of 
Sir Richard Herbert. 

More successful were the Penny Readings launched at the 
Temperance Hall in 1865 to attract young people from disreputable 
public houses by programmes of music and improving literature in 
English and Welsh. Among the musicians who readily gave their 
services were the Aberdare United Choir, David Rosser, Daniel 
Griffiths, the Aberaman Band, Thomas Lewis the harpist and T. D. 
Howells and his successful Glee Party from Trecynon. A second 
series commenced in the autumn at the new music-room in the Castle 
Hotel. There were some doubts about the compatibility of this 
place with the aims of the movement but it was pointed out that the 
Castle was not disreputable, there was a lady among the readers, 
the chairman was Rev. J. J. George, Minister of Highland Place 
Unitarian Church, and no use was to be made of the connecting 
door to the hotel. These entertainments spread rapidly through the 
surrounding villages and remained popular through the period, being 
sometimes used for charitable purposes. 

The Penny Readings reflect the moral earnestness generally 
regarded as characteristic of the music-making of the period, much of 
which was an auxiliary to religious worship, moral improvement and 
acts of charity. Music had other social effects, serving to give 
companionship and group identity in what was to many a new and 
strange environment. The eisteddfod competitions afforded an outlet 
for church and village rivalry in the days before organised sport. On 
the other hand music was a unifying influence cutting across social, 
political and religious differences. The Aberdare United Choir was 
one of the few civic symbols in which all could take pride. Canon 
Jenkins and Dr. Price could put aside controversy to work 
harmoniously on the committee of Y Cér Mawr and Caradog 
would play impartially at the village of Cwmbach on behalf of the 
British Schools or the provision of a curate. 

The choirs were composed of a cross-section of the community. 
Among the prominent musicians, to mention but a few, were the 
solicitor David Rosser, the hardware merchant Daniel Griffiths (son 
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of the ‘“‘genial-souled’’ Evan), the company secretary Silas Evans, 
the tailor Rees Evans, the printer Jenkin Howell, the blacksmith and 
inn-keeper Caradog, the blacksmith-composer Gwilym Gwent, the 
miner-composer W. T. Rees and the carpenter Joseph Hughes who 
led the singing at Bethania in Ieuan Gwyllt’s time. 

Music-making was not, however, always involved with serious 
social objectives. The stereotype of our Victorian forebears as 
exclusively occupied in Nonconformist choirs singing oratorio 
choruses with rapt faces and high purpose, needs some modification. 
The soft strains of the harp were not drowned by the voluminous 
new sound. T. D. Llewellyn, the veteran harpist of the days of the 
Stag eisteddfodau, preserved a link with the past and the spell of the 
old melodies never failed. The older tradition of music at the inns 
continued when the Friendly Societies relaxed in their lodges seeking 
momentary relief from the harsh realities of their lives, and took ona 
new form when the Music Hall reached Aberdare in the 1860s. 
Cheerful entertainment for its own sake was a considerable element 
in the musical scene. The numerous professional Christy Minstrels 
and touring companies, attracting crowded audiences for opera or 
light music, deserve fuller treatment than the scope of this article 
permits. The type of entertainment provided in the clubs of to-day 
had Victorian precedents. 

Other less widely recognised features of the period deserve 
mention. The contribution of professionals to all types of music has 
not always been appreciated. Apart from visiting celebrities, high 
standards were set by men like Dr. Denning, T. H. Woodcock, the 
pianists J. R. Howells and David Bowen (who accompanied rehearsals 
of Y Cér Mawr) and Edward Lawrence, a pupil of Moscheles at 
Leipzig. Recognition is due also to the work of the Established 
Church in its own sphere and in the general music of the town, 
particularly through Rev. Evan Lewis, Canon Jenkins, F. Helmore 
and the Forey sisters, pupils of Lawrence, who were in great demand. 
The achievements of the period were not the result of the tonic-sol-fa 
movement which did not begin in Aberdare until 1865. Nor was 
music exclusively vocal, for instrumentalists, amateur and 
professional, were heard with keen interest and Caradog and his 
string players were welcomed equally warmly in churches and inns. 

The brass bands, of which there were five in the district by 1873, 
were not always appreciated by superior persons, but they had 
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familiarised the public with operatic melodies and brightened the 
grey streets at the head of processions of the Friendly Societies in 
their colourful regalia. Playing in the park of a summer evening, or 
joining with choirs in concerts, they had given pleasure to thousands 
and the town would have been a duller place without them. 

Thus it was appropriate that several bands were in attendance 
when thousands from all sections of the community escorted the 
local members of Y Cér Mawr on their triumphant return in 1873. 
The welcome was on a scale now reserved for Cup Final winners, 
with fog signals, volleys from the Rifle Corps and bells ringing from 
St. Elvan’s. The tributes of the crowd dangerously packed before 
the Black Lion were earned by more than the occasion of the moment, 
for among the returning heroes were many who had given long and 
unstinted service to make the lives of their fellow-citizens richer and 
more endurable. None had served more consistently and variously 
than their leader, whose confident and sturdy figure still stands 
commemorated in bronze as a memorial to the exuberant musical 
vigour of his generation. 

They shared in faults common to their time. Competition 
could breed acrimony and audiences were not always punctual, 
discriminating or even silent. Some concert programmes were an 
incongruous mixture, in which a Turkish Drinking Song could be 
followed by Waft Her Angels, or The Creation by The Little Fat Man. 
Much of the music presented, English and Welsh, has passed into well 
merited oblivion as trivial mid-Victorian sentimentality. But the 
hymns, the Welsh melodies and the oratorio choruses have stood the 
test of time and there was nothing trivial about the works performed 
at the Crystal Palace. Y Cér Mawr represented the peak of twenty 
years of strenuous and varied endeavour to which the musicians of 
Aberdare had made a notable contribution. 
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The Glais Boundary Dispute, 1756 


by PRYS MORGAN 


HE village of Glais, near Swansea, takes its name from the 

stream which flows into the river Tawe above the bridge 
which one crosses as one enters the village from Clydach. If one 
follows the stream past Craig y Pal House, through a narrow defile, 
thick with dwarf oak trees, one is at once transported into a world 
remote from the mines and factories of the Swansea area. In this 
beautiful glen one finds one or two cottages such as Llety Wiwer, the 
large farm of Cwmcyrnach on the hilly meadows above, and higher 
still, to the east, the peaty moors of Mynydd y Drymau. Between 
the farms of Cwmcyrnach and Cwmcyrnach Ucha another brook 
plunges through a wooded dingle into the Glais stream. This is Nant 
Cwm Cyrnach, which flows down from the top of Mynydd y 
Drymau. There is nothing here to show that the streams of Glais 
and Cyrnach have been for many centuries extremely important 
boundaries. Naturally, it is from historical documents that we 
discover that the streams were in 1756 the subjects of a most 
significant boundary dispute. 

On the surface, when one first looks at the documents recording 
the dispute, it seems to be rather an antiquarian, pedantic, feudal 
affair. The streams of Glais and Cyrnach had at least since the 
thirteenth century been well known as the boundaries of the feudal 
lordships of Kilvey (which was coterminous with the parish of 
Llansamlet) and of Cadoxton juxta Neath. They were thus part of 
the boundaries of the ancient dioceses of St. David’s and Llandaff, 
and of the great seignories of Gower and Glamorgan. Kilvey had 
since the high middle ages been treated as part of Gower. The lords 
of Gower have been since the early sixteenth century the Somerset 
family, who since the later seventeenth century have been dukes of 
Beaufort. The Somersets had vast landed estates in South Wales and 
the West of England, rarely if ever resided in Gower, and their 
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complicated feudal interests were supervised by stewards. These 
were far more than mere estate agents. During the eighteenth 
century they wielded great local power, as has been shown by Tom 
Ridd in a previous volume of Glamorgan Historian in his essay on 
Gabriel Powell, the “King of Swansea”, so-called because of his 
tyrannical influence on the old borough. In this article I wish to draw 
attention to another aspect of Gabriel Powell’s career, as steward of 
the seignory of Gower for the Dukes of Beaufort. 

Gabriel Powell (1710-1788) was one of a line of men of the same 
name, originating at Cantref in the Brecon Beacons, intermarrying 
with the gentry of Glamorgan and Carmarthenshire, and although 
various descendants of the family exist today, the line ended its 
connection with Swansea and Gower in the person of Sir Gabriel 
Powell in the early nineteenth century. Gabriel Powell the elder 
(1675-1735) was the Duke of Beaufort’s agent in Gower in the early 
eighteenth century, but his son, Gabriel the younger, appears to have 
been a far more aggressive and vigilant steward. The Badminton 
Papers at the National Library in Aberystwyth contain innumerable 
references to Gabriel’s constant care for the rights and privileges of 
his masters at Badminton. Between 1760 and 1764 he also carried 
out the fullest survey ever made of the feudal lordship of Gower. 
This survey shows the survival into the latter half of the eighteenth 
century of a medieval seignory, subdivided into fiefs, with all the 
greater and lesser landowners and what feudal dues they paid, 
including some most picturesque ones surviving from the medieval 
practice of subinfeudation: some lands held for six swallow-tailed 
arrows, or for a pair of golden spurs, or for a bow or a halbert. 
From Powell’s survey of 1764 and from the Badminton papers we 
learn of the dispute of 1756 between the steward of Gower and the 
stewards of the neighbouring lordship of Cadoxton. 

Cadoxton lordship was coterminous, more or less, with the 
parish of that name, and it stretched over most varied terrain, from 
Crymlyn bog near Swansea, eastwards to the river Neath, north- 
wards up the Dulais valley to what is now the area around Seven 
Sisters, westwards over the mountains to the eastern bank of the 
river Tawe for some miles between Glais and what is today Pontar- 
dawe. Since the late sixteenth century Cadoxton, which had once 
belonged to the abbots of Neath, and then after the Reformation to 
the kinsmen of Thomas Cromwell, had been in the hands of the 
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heirs of the Herberts of Swansea. The Glamorgan properties of the 
great Sir George Herbert, Glamorgan’s first high sheriff and M.P. at 
Westminster, were divided between his various descendants. His 
grandson Sir John Herbert, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador and 
servant (died 1617) had Cadoxton, probably purchased from the 
Cromwells. Court Herbert, near Neath, commemorates this. Sir 
John’s daughter married a Dodington of Breamore in Hampshire, 
and the Herbert estate was further subdivided between their heiresses, 
the lands at Sketty and Bishopston going to Lord Brooke of 
Warwick, and the lordship of Cadoxton going to the Hoby family. 
By the mid-eighteenth century Cadoxton itself was further sub- 
divided between the three Hoby heiresses Mrs. Stanley, Mrs. 
Compton and Mrs. Rice. The last lived at Newton, Dynevor, 
Llandeilo. The agents of these three heiresses were the doughty 
opponents of Gabriel Powell, and they were Mr. Thomas Edwards 
of Cardiff, Mr. John Gwyn (deputy steward of Cadoxton) and Mr. 
Thomas Williams (acting for Mr. and Mrs. Rice and Mr. and Mrs. 
Compton). 

Why should there be in the year 1756 such concern about the 
exact boundaries of two ancient lordships? We are not told precisely 
in the surviving documents. All we are told is that in early May 1756 
Gabriel Powell of Swansea heard that the steward of Cadoxton 
intended to make a survey, with the help of tenants, and would 
perambulate the bounds, and to his great annoyance, he heard that 
he intended to take into the bounds of Cadoxton the entire waters 
of the streams of Cyrnach and Glais. This was an intolerable 
intrusion into the lordship of Gower and Kilvey, and must be resisted 
at all costs. “I determined to give them the meeting of Mynnydd 
Drymme’’, reported Powell. It was a declaration of war. 

Powell set off on 17 May 1756 to the top of Mynydd y Drymau, 
with his clerk James Jones, Richard Morgan the agent of Herbert 
Mackworth of Ynyspenllwch (on the Gower bank of the Tawe, 
part of the site of the Mond works today), and David Woodwall 
(one of the most important tenants of Llansamlet). Powell’s team 
caught sight of the Cadoxton team coming on to the mountain from 
“Gelly” (probably Gelli-Deg, above the modern village of Birch- 
grove), walking the bounds past the Coedcae, past the well of 
Ffynnon Dwym, past the ancient menhir called by Powell the Kistffaen 
(Maen Bradwen or Carreg Bica), which stands on the highest point 
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of the Drymau, and then they turned sharply westwards down the 
mountainside towards Glais to the spring of the brook Cyrnach. 
Powell noted that the opposing team contained eight or ten collier 
boys. Just below the spring from which Cyrnach flowed, Powell at 
last challenged his feudal opponents, strode across the infant stream, 
and said that none should pass without first pushing him over. The 
gauntlet was, as it were, thrown down. 

The opposing team were carrying ancient surveys with them and 
tried to ignore Powell, starting to place marking stones in the 
middle of the stream, as though to take possession of at least half the 
stream. As soon as the Cadoxton team put the stones in the water, 
the Gower team picked them up again, placed them carefully on 
the bank to the north of the stream, which they claimed to be the 
true boundary. This continued bit by bit as both teams went down 
the hillside to the point where the lane crossed the brook at the gate 
of Penrhysfa farm. Powell now stood across the brook and protested 
loudly. The formality was that bounds were memorised for the 
future by little boys walking along them. The boys tried to go 
through the middle of the stream between Powell’s legs, but as each 
boy tried, so Powell would yank him by the left arm on to the 
northern bank with as much energy as exactitude. Edwards mean- 
while was telling the boys to memorise that the boundary stones 
were all inside the waters, and that hence the stream belonged as 
much to Cadoxton as to Gower. As long as they were disputing the 
streamlet Cyrnach, Powell could stand astride the water, but when 
they came to the confluence of Cyrnach and Glais it was impossible 
to do this, and so Powell got on horseback and stood the horse in 
the stream to bar the way. He shouted to the opposing steward that 
even if he could not stop the boys he had done enough to show that 
the bounds were litigated and wrong. Bit by bit they came down the 
narrow valley of Glais towards the bank of the Tawe. At the river 
bank Edwards told Powell that he made no claim to that river. Since 
the medieval charters of the abbots of Neath, as lords of Cadoxton 
in those days, allowed them the right to fish certain pools of the 
Tawe, they would have to perambulate the pools and symbolise 
their fishing rights by trailing nets through them. They had rights on 
half of Glais pool and on Llyn Ymwn (a name connected with 
Ynysymon called “Enysumwen” in medieval charters). Edwards 
had some difficulty in discovering which were the right pools, and 
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only found them with the help of William Hopkin Leyson, the 
tenant of Ynysymon farm. Powell and his team tracked the Cadoxton 
team carefully, as they beat the bounds on the Tawe bank as far as 
the bank opposite Craig Trebannos. They then turned eastward up 
the brook called Llecha (this was just before one entered the site of 
modern Alltwen village), and went over the mountain again, beating 
the bounds between the lordship of Cadoxton and that of Neath 
Ultra, which belonged to the Mackworth family. Powell was not 
involved here, and so having given battle he retreated to Swansea. 

On 19 May 1756 Mr. Edwards, the steward of Cadoxton 
lordship, called on Powell and tried to argue his case with him about 
the brooks Glais and Cyrnach. They debated the finer points of the 
Latin text of the charters of Gower and Glamorgan, of which they 
both had copies. When Edwards argued that “In rivulum qui 
vocatur Gleys’’ meant right inside the stream, Powell asked tartly 
whether this meant an inch or a foot inside? Powell, who had 
studied the ancient charters with great care, showed Edwards that they 
stated quite precisely that the bounds of Cadoxton lay on the north 
and west sides of the brooks Glais and Cyrnach. (A modern ordnance 
survey map will show how the northern parish boundary of Glais 
makes a big intrusive curve north into the parish of Cadoxton, while 
Cadoxton lands loop to the east and to the west, even down to the 
modern “‘suburb” of Glais called Ynysymond). Powell’s arguments 
at last silenced Edwards. He agreed to let the matter end there, but 
Powell added in his report that as Edwards left he “dropt a hint, that 
there would be no Dispute, if no grant was made to any one, of the 
water’. 

The crux of the matter lay in the last sentence. In the dispute 
over these little streams we can see not so much the survival of an 
antique feudal world, but the meeting of the feudal and the industrial 
worlds. On 20 June 1757, a year and a month after the conclusion 
of the dispute, we find that Gabriel Powell arranged for a grant on 
behalf of Elizabeth, dowager duchess of Beaufort (trustee for her son, 
who was a minor) to Chauncy Townsend Esq. of all the rights on the 
streams of Glais and Nant-Bran down to Felin-Fran, with rights to 
make dams and to dig on the waste ground called Penrhysfa, to aid 
the Townsend copper works in Llansamlet. A 99-year lease was 
granted to Townsend for an annual rent of £22. The chemical 
process used by Townsend required great quantities of water in 
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order to granulate the copper. The lord of the manor owned the 
water rights on the streams. Naturally, if the lords of Cadoxton 
could show that they owned half the headwaters of Glais and 
Cyrnach, then they could probably ask Chauncy Townsend to pay 
them half the rent. The feudal mask is suddenly as it were whipped 
away and reveals the uglier face of modern industry. 

The second quarter of the eighteenth century saw a gradual shift 
of the copper smelting industry westwards from the Cadoxton area 
into the Tawe valley. A number of copper works had been opened 
in Llansamlet and Llangyfelach between 1720 and 1750. Gabriel 
Powell senior had been active in promoting the earliest ones around 
1720. Some of these works were enterprises by local squires such 
as the Popkins family, others were those of capitalists from far 
away. Chauncy Townsend was an enterprising newcomer, an alder- 
man of London, who had started a number of coal mines in the 
Tawe valley, at Llanelli, and had a number of mining projects in 
Cardiganshire. His daughter married John Smith, whose family for 
many generations tenanted Gwernllwynchwyth in Llansamlet. 
Chauncy Townsend had a son, the Reverend John Townsend who 
wrote a book on geology, according to the Llansamlet historian W. 
Samlet Williams, and who said of his father that he spent thirty years 
and thirty thousand pounds to look for coal west of Crymlyn in 
Llansamlet. He was apparently the first to make a fortune from 
industry in Llansamlet. The Beaufort estate had leased a number of 
rights to Townsend as early as 1750, rights to mine and dig, to make 
wagon ways across land, to build wharves along the river Tawe, 
and so on. By the time of the dispute of 1756, his enterprises must 
have been well known to all, including the steward of the lordship of 
Cadoxton. For some years before 1756 it must have been clear that 
there was much money to be made in the area. We find innumerable 
references in the Badminton papers to the energy of Gabriel Powell 
the younger and his efforts as steward of the Duke of Beaufort in 
fighting for the control of the estate over new industrial circumstances. 
He quarrelled, for example, with the freeholders over the rights to 
coal under common lands in Llangyfelach and Llandeilo Talybont. 
From 1747 to 1752 we find him quarrelling with the Price family, 
squires of Penllergaer, over coal and mining rights. In 1756 and 1757 
we find him in the middle of a long and violent struggle with the 
tenants of Trewyddfa (between Swansea and Morriston, a knight’s 
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fee of the manor of Pennard in Gower), again over mining rights. 
Gabriel Powell the younger has been called the most tenacious and 
aggressive steward of the area in this period, but other stewards were 
made of similar stuff: for example, Chauncy Townsend in September 
1755 had obtained a lease from the Hon. Louisa Barbara Mansel 
of the Middle Bank on the river Tawe for a copper smelting and 
refining works. She (or her agents) specified that in these works 
Townsend was to use only coal actually mined on her own lands. 

These disputes, of which the Glais boundary quarrel in 1756 
was only one, perhaps make it clear why Powell was instructed in 
1760 (according to the Badminton papers) to carry out an exhaustive 
survey into the feudal make-up of the seignory of Gower and 
Kilvey. Far from being the antiquarian, pedantic, and reactionary 
document which it appears on first reading, it had a hard-headed 
modern purpose, to make sure that no opportunity would be lost in 
getting every advantage from the accelerating process of industrial- 
isation in Swansea. Of course Gabriel Powell was a lawyer, from a 
line of lawyers, and there is an intense conservatism in legal 
documents, even modern ones. It may be that as steward of a feudal 
lordship Powell found it impossible to communicate with his masters 
at Badminton save in a stilted and antiquarian feudalistic jargon, for 
we know that long after this period, it was still thought unbecoming 
for a gentleman, let alone a nobleman, to dabble in industry. Feudal 
dues did in theory survive, and an enterprising and energetic land- 
owner, who did not mind making himself deeply unpopular, could 
decide to exact them. A very good instance is that of John Vaughan 
of Golden Grove in Carmarthenshire, who from 1752 to 1764 
revived not only feudal dues of the Anglo-Norman type familiar to 
Gower, but also Welsh medieval dues as well. John Vaughan was as 
hated a figure for this as was Gabriel Powell in Swansea. The motive 
behind Vaughan does not appear to be the challenge of modern 
industry, as it was in Swansea. If one reads between the lines, as it 
were, of the Gower survey which Powell completed in 1764, one can 
find many small details of industrial developments, a little coal mine 
here, a copper works there, which show the ultimate purpose of 
Powell’s antiquarianism. It was symbolic of the meeting of the old 
world and the new that Mr. Edwards the feudal steward of Cadoxton 
should have taken with him to beat the ancient bounds “eight or ten 
collier boys’’. 
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Admiral Sir Robert Mansell 


by CHARLES F. SHEPHERD 


OBERT MANSELL was born in 1573, the fourth son of 

Sir Edward Mansell of Penrice, Oxwich, and Lady Jane Somerset, 
daughter of Henry, second Earl of Worcester. Through the Gamages 
of Coity he was related to Lord Howard, the High Admiral, though 
the relationship was very remote. It was probably on his advice that 
Robert commenced his naval training at an early age. 

“Sir Robert Mansell, Knt., Vice-Admiral of England, Treasurer 
of the Navy, and Member of Parliament for the County of 
Glamorgan, is probably the ablest and most distinguished public man 
whom that County has produced”. So writes G. T. Clark? in his 
memoir. 

In 1587 he went to Brasenose College, Oxford, following the 
example of the majority of Glamorgan gentry who favoured Oxford 
for their education. During 1595-96, there were several rumours 
that Spain was again contemplating invading Britain and had 
commenced building another Armada for that purpose. An 
expedition formed under the command of Lord Howard and the 
Earl of Essex was sent out and had as its target Cadiz. This 
expedition consisted of about seventeen ships but the records are in 
some conflict at this point. There were in addition to this fleet a 
number of auxiliary vessels, named in one document,? “‘London 
Men of War’. These were about ten and there were also sixty-two 
transports and victuallers, carrying in all some 6,500 troops. In 
addition there was a Dutch fleet of eighteen fighting ships and six 
others. 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth on 1| June, and arrived off 
Cadiz on 20 June. Monson® states that Robert Mansell was in 
1 G. T. Clark, Account of Sir Robert Mansell, 1883, p. 1. 

2 C.A. Maunsell and E.P. Statham, History of the family of Mansell, 3 vols. 
1917-20, vol. I, p. 350. 
3 Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson (Navy Records Society, 1902-14), vol. 1, 
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Essex’s squadron, in command of the Vanguard, 500 tons. Captain, 
afterwards Sir William Slingsby, who was in the expedition in Lord 
Howard’s squadron, mentions Mansell as being Rear-Admiral in 
the Crane. Probably Monson’s account of the distribution of the 
naval forces is the more authentic and it can be assumed that 
Mansell was in command of the Vanguard. He must have been a 
remarkable man to have been regarded so favourably by the naval 
chiefs of the expedition as to have command of a ship, as he was then 
only twenty-three years of age. The English forces made a daring 
descent on Cadiz* which they plundered and burnt to the ground. 
Thirteen vessels of war were fired in its harbour and the stores 
accumulated for the invasion were utterly destroyed. 

After the fall of the port and the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet Lord Howard and the Earl of Essex bestowed the honour of 
knighthood on about sixty military and naval officers for their good 
services. 


As the saying® went, 

A gentleman of Wales, with a Knight of Cales (Cadiz) 
And a laird of the north countree 

A yeoman of Kent upon a racked rent 

Will buy them out all three. 


Among the recipients was Robert Mansell. Elizabeth, who was 
always sparing in her rewards, censured the Earl’s profusion in this 
respect. However, she shewed her approval in Sir Robert’s being 
selected by confirming it and by herself knighting him.® His early 
promotion was no doubt due mainly to the favour of Lord Howard 
and the Earl of Essex, but he now stood upon his own merits alone 
and in future his position under Elizabeth rested on an independent 
basis. In the following year, 1597, Philip of Spain set about 
organising yet another Armada. The English fitted out a fleet with 
the object of first surprising the Spaniards at Corunna and Ferrol 
and then seizing one or more of the Azores Islands to serve as a 
base from which to intercept the homeward-bound Spanish treasure 
ships. In command was the Earl of Essex with Lord Thomas Howard 
as Vice-Admiral and Sir Walter Raleigh as Rear-Admiral. This 
fleet comprised about twenty English ships and ten Dutchmen. Sir 
4 J. R. Green, Short history of the English people, 1898, p. 443. 
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Robert Mansell was captain of the Mer Honour, 865 tons, carrying 
the flag of the Earl of Essex in what was called the “Island Voyage”. 

We next hear of his commanding a small squadron of ships off 
the coast of Ireland in connection with the Tyrone Rebellion in 
which his two brothers, Rhys and Charles, had already been fighting 
bravely on the Queen’s side. This was in 1599 when his ship? was 
the Antelope, 400 tons, and in 16008 he was appointed Admiral of 
the “Narrow Seas”. By this time Sir Robert had married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord-Keeper. 

In November 1599, he fought a savage duel® with Sir John 
Heydon which took place in the neighbourhood of Norwich. Both 
combatants were severely wounded, Sir Robert Mansell in the breast 
and arms and Sir John Heydon in the head and thigh. It was said 
that Sir John had his left hand severed, but there is no mention of 
this in Sir Robert’s account!® of the affray. This might have 
happened in a subsequent duel for about such quarrels of honour 
the combatants might meet in hostile encounter more than once. A 
formal inquiry was held at which Mansell was found to be guiltless. 
The following February Sir Robert was engaged in apprehending the 
accomplices or companions of the Earl of Essex. 

In September 1602 he was in command of a small squadron 
sent out to intercept six galleys which were reported as being on 
their way from Lisbon to the Low Countries. He posted himself 
with three ships off Dungeness with two fly-boats to the westward. 
Some Dutch ships were also at the Downs off Dunkirk. He himself 
was in command of the Hope, 600 tons. The galleys appeared on the 
23 September, and were at once attacked. After being very roughly 
handled by the English ships they dispersed and fled, only to fall 
into the hands of the Dutch by whom, and by a gale which sprang up, 
they were completely destroyed. 

Later in the year Sir Robert printed what is now a rare tract 
entitled, A True Report of the Service done upon certain Gallies 
passing through the Narrow Seas, By Sir Robert Mansell, Knight, 
Admiral of Her Majesty’s Forces in that place. He had good reason 
for publishing this as several false accounts had been issued regarding 
the proceedings. These tended to ignore the services of Her Majesty’s 

7 Monson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 88. 
8 Dictionary of national biography. 
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ship and himself. The pamphlet was ably written and was favourably 
received. It describes graphically what really happened and 
established Sir Robert’s reputation not only as an able seaman but 
also as one who could make good use of his pen. 

At this time!2 there was much concern about the number of 
Englishmen who had been captured by pirates and condemned to the 
galleys and on 16 February 1603 Thomas Phelippes wrote to Sir 
Robert Cecil stating that “‘some trusty person should be sent under 
colour of treating for the exchange of the English that are in the 
galleys for the Spaniards. There are forty unredeemed, one of whom 
called Mansell, says that he is a kinsman of Sir Robert Mansell’. 

On the death of Elizabeth on 24 March 1603 and the accession 
of James I, ambassadors arrived as was customary to offer 
congratulations to the new Monarch. At this time, Sir Robert 
Mansell, as ‘““Admiral of the Narrow Seas’ was stationed with a 
squadron of six English ships and four Dutch ships to guard the 
Channel and appears to have made some rich prizes, among which 
was a carrack laden with pepper. Being in the vicinity, he was 
ordered, together with his Vice-Admiral, Sir Jerome Turner, to bring 
over the French and Spanish representatives respectively from Calais 
and Gravelines. Sir Robert went to Gravelines and sent his Vice- 
Admiral to Calais. The French ambassador at Calais, the great 
Sully or De Rosny,! considered himself slighted as he thought the 
Admiral should have come for him and refused Sir Jerome’s offices. 
He embarked on board a passenger boat on which he hoisted the 
French flag. This being contrary to regulations Sir Jerome 
immediately contacted Sir Robert Mansell for instructions who sent 
word that if the Frenchman did not strike his flag he was to be sunk. 
Sir Robert, in fact, encountered the French ship on his way from 
Gravelines and enforced his order at the cannon’s mouth. There 
was a considerable disturbance over this affair, the Frenchman 
complaining to King James in the strongest possible terms. Sir 
Robert’s action was, however, upheld by the King and the matter 
was smoothed over as it was quite clear that he had acted according 
to instructions and ‘“‘was better beloved by His Master ever after, to 
his dying day”’.14 
fl Clark (0p. Clits pe 9: 
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This year, too, Sir Robert had the distasteful task of conducting 
his former Commander, Sir Walter Raleigh, from London to his 
trial at Winchester. 

On 20 April 1604 Mansell became Treasurer of the Navy for 
life, a post he was granted on the resignation of Sir Fulke Greville 
who had held this office for five and a half years. There is no 
definite account why Greville resigned as he was said to have 
“worked vigorously” in his office. It is probable that he had come 
to realise that it required greater efforts than he had to stem the tide 
of corruption and jobbery which at that time disgraced the naval 
administration. It was borne upon Sir Robert as he contemplated 
his new appointment that he inherited a position of untold difficulty 
and immense responsibility which was all the more so if he aspired 
to the reform of abuses and an honest business-like conduct of 
affairs. It was ten years before he reaped the full benefit of it. 

On 15 May a warrant dormant was issued in his favour for 
£11,000 annually, for repairs to ships in harbour and the next day 
another warrant dormant for an unspecified sum, for the charges of 
ships to guard the Narrow Seas, the Thames and the Medway. On 
12 November Phineas Pett!® launched the Resistance and in the 
following January sold one-third part to Sir Robert Mansell. Later 
in that year, in October, Pett made a journey into Hampshire. His 
purpose was to survey part of the forest of East Bere (north of 
Havant) which was in the occupation of the Earl of Worcester. 
After his return Sir Robert Mansell and Sir John Trevor purchased 
3,000 trees.16 

In March 1605, the Earl of Nottingham, who had the previous 
year been deputed to arrange peace terms with Spain, went there as 
ambassador extraordinary. Among those whom he selected to 
accompany him on this mission was Mansell. A great deal of ill- 
feeling arose between the Spaniards and the English as, during an 
entertainment given by the King, some of the plate was stolen and 
suspicion fell upon the Englishmen. Shortly afterwards, at another 
entertainment, Sir Robert, arriving late, sat down at the lower end 
of the table and began his repast. Suddenly he noticed that a 
Spaniard, as the dishes emptied, was secreting some of them about 
his person. Sir Robert sent a message to Sir Robert Levison at 


16 Autobiography of Phineas Pett (Navy Records Society, 1918), p. 25. 
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the top of the table that whatever ‘the should see him do, he should 
desire the gentlemen and grandees to sit quiet, for there would be no 
cause for disquiet’’.17 Suddenly he stepped up to the Spaniard and 
carried him to the top of the table where he proceded to divest him 
of his spoils much to the amazement of the Spaniards and the 
complete vindication of their guests. 

On his return from Spain Sir Robert continued to command the 
ships in the Narrow Seas and was also very much concerned with the 
affairs of his office as Treasurer. In 1605 he and Sir John Trevor, 
who was Surveyor to the King, recommended Captain Christopher 
Newport for the reversion of the office of one of the principal 
Masters of the Navy, which was granted without demur. 

Among the Exchequer Bills for July 1605 there is ‘‘a warrant to 
the Exchequer to deliver to Sir Robert Mansell, Knight, Item by the 
Navie or to his assignee for the use of the merchants trading to 
Muscovia the sum of £6,133 to His Majesty’s storehouse at 
Deptford for the use of the Navie’’. 

In 1605-06 he was one of the combatants in Ben Johnson’s 
Masque of Hymen. He and Sir Lewis Mansell took the side of 
“Truth” against “Opinion”. This year he was in command of the 
Vanguard, 500 tons, and another ship when the King of Denmark 
was escorted back to his own country. 

Meanwhile the affairs of the Navy were rapidly becoming the 
concern of various people including the Earl of Northampton who 
was active in urging an inquiry and reform of the Treasury. This 
was due in part to his implacable hatred of Sir Robert Mansell who 
was holding such an important post. The Earl appears to have been 
the moving spirit in the matter of bringing about the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the state of the Navy. 

Sometime during 1608-09, the Commission sat and reported on 
its findings. The report constituted a drastic condemnation of the 
administration in every department of the Navy and contained a 
strong impeachment of Sir Robert Mansell, Sir John Trevor and 
other officials individually. The Commissioners relied on sworn 
evidence of a large number of persons. “It would be altogether 
unreasonable and absurd to assume that they were all actuated by 
animus against the Treasurer or Surveyor, or that their depositions 
were, in bulk, false or garbled—they may have been in some 
1” Maunsell, op. cit., I, p. 377. 
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instances, but as a whole the thick book of evidence must be accepted 
as containing a true and sincere account of the facts, and as adequate 
ground on which to base the report. The Royal Commission sat 
for thirteen months and issued this condemnatory report and the 
result was—Nil’’.1® The King, who was notoriously averse to any 
kind of unpleasantness, chose to ignore the Commissioners’ findings. 
Mansell and Trevor both retained their posts and everyone went on 
as before. 

In 1608 we find Sir Robert, in collaboration with Phineas Pett, 
being concerned in the construction of a Ship of War which was to 
exceed in dimensions any vessel previously built for the Navy. This 
was the Prince Royal laid down at Woolwich on 20 October. 
There seems to have been some jealousy and rancour over this 
vessel. Pett’s!® influence at Court was resented by the other 
ship-wrights because of his lack of long training and the King 
himself went to the dockyard to investigate the complaints. Having 
heard both sides of the argument His Majesty declared his complete 
satisfaction as to how the ship was designed and that it was being 
built in a thoroughly efficient manner. Mansell was present at the 
inquiry as he had assisted Pett and was deeply involved in its design. 
He was also concerned as Treasurer, as the accounts relating to the 
ship shew. The Prince Royal was launched at the second attempt in 
September 1610. 

Sir Robert had taken an interest in a project which many persons 
at this time were thinking about and that was the discovery of the 
North-West Passage. He had been associated both with the Muscovy 
Company and the East India Company in the fitting and sending 
out of the ill-fated expedition under the command of Henry Hudson. 
As is well known this expedition came to grief owing to disagreements 
and mutinies among the members of the crew, the result being the 
casting adrift in a small boat of Hudson, his son and some sick 
companions. They were never heard of again. In 1612 it was 
proposed by the “Company of Merchant Discoverers of the North 
West Passage”, of which Sir Robert was a member, to send out 
another expedition for the same purpose. The King granted a 
charter to the Company and constituted his son, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, as Supreme Protector. Sir Robert Mansell’s name stands 
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first in the charter.2° The expedition was under the command of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Button?! of Glamorgan. 

In the year 1613,” at the instance of the Earl of Northampton 
and Sir Robert Cotton, another Commission was appointed to 
investigate the affairs of the Navy. No report appears to have been 
issued by this Commission. In June, Sir Robert Mansell and James 
Whitlock were summoned before the Council as they had taken 
exception to some of the clauses and provisions of the Warrant which 
had been issued appointing the Commission. It has been said that 
Sir Robert acted at the instigation of the Earl of Nottingham whose 
name was purposely kept out of the proceedings. It was also said 
that the Lord Admiral and the Treasurer both had their own reasons 
for preventing an inquiry. Whitlock stated the case “in a very 
contemptuous manner attacking the King’s prerogative for which he 
stands charged, as does Sir Robert, for seeking undutifully to 
oppose His Majesty’s proceedings’’.”° 

At Whitsuntide Sir Robert was committed to the Marshalsea, a 
prison situate near St. Saviour’s, Southwark, for ‘‘animating the 
Lord Admiral” against a Commission to reform abuses in the 
Navy. His real offence was the taking of counsel’s opinion as to the 
validity of the Commission. Both he and his counsel deemed it 
unwise to stand against the King and expressed their regret at their 
action. They were told to make their submission in writing upon 
which they were liberated and restored to favour. He had, however, 
spent a fortnight in the Marshalsea. 

On 11 February 1613 during the féte organised for the 
celebrations of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the 
Palatine, there were a series of mock fights on the Thames. Sir Robert 
and the Lord High Admiral took opposing sides. On 1 August 
1614 King James, accompanied by the King of Denmark, came to 
Woolwich and went on board the Mer Honour being in dry dock 
and liked the ship.4 Sir Robert Mansell was in attendance. 

Edward Sherburn, in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton dated 
November 1616 says, “The King has given £10,000 to Sir Robert 
Mansell who has married Mrs. Roper, the Queen’s woman” and the 
20 Maunsell, op. cit., I, p. 407. 
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Queen gave the wedding feast at Denmark House, and a fair 
cupboard of plate. They had also good and rich presents from 
friends. The marriage took place on 15 March 1617. This was 
Mansell’s second wife. There was no issue of either marriage. 
She was the daughter of Sir William Roper. Several writers call her 
Anne but she is named Elizabeth in various State Papers alluding to 
glass patents and also in the grant of administration of Sir Robert’s 
estate after his death. 

There is a curious letter in the Fortescue Papers® dated 
14 November 1617 from Sir Robert Lake to the Earl of Buckingham: 


“In the Navy we concluded yesterday with Sir Robert Mansell 
upon his offer that, if he might have ten thowsand poundes 
presently, His Majestie should save six hundred poundes a 
month for ever, which is about seven thowsand poundes by 
yeare, and the mystery was not great, though it had been 
long in suspence, for it was no more but where His Majestie 
keepeth now continewally at sea seven ships and pynaces, he 
wold keep but fowre, and discharge the rest, which this ten 
thowsand pound must full pay for their service past; but we 
have ordered that he shall have the money”’. 


Another Commission concerning the finances of the Navy was 
set up in 1618. During the investigation the Commissioners wrote 
to the Council that “Sir Robert Mansell instead of delivering up his 
ledger book and his vouchers as he promised, has merely sent in an 
abstract, uncertified, of his payments, 1613-1618, and no account of 
receipts’. Its report, like that of its predecessor, was unfavourable 
and condemnatory. 

On 14 May 1618 Sir Robert?’ was appointed Vice-Admiral of 
England, a post second only in importance to that of the Lord High 
Admiral and one which had been newly created for Sir Richard 
Leveson after whose death it had remained in abeyance. As a 
consequence of this appointment Sir Robert sold the Treasurership 
to Sir William Russell, the Muscovy merchant. The administration 
of the Navy had been notoriously corrupt during James I’s reign 
and it had been suggested*® that Mansell’s appointment as Vice- 
Admiral was not in fact a promotion but rather a deliberate removal 
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to a less influential position because of his dishonest administration 
from 1604-18. But there seems to be no ground?® for this 
assumption or for charging him with gross dishonesty. In fact he 
made no large fortune while in office and always remained secure in 
the favour of the King. On 20 July a special Commission®® was 
signed appointing him Admiral and Captain-General of certain ships 
and authorising him to take up men for furnishing the ships. 

The year 1620 found Sir Robert,*! at 47 years of age, busily 
employed. It is clear from various entries in the State Papers that 
all matters connected with the construction of ships and the general 
administration of dockyard stores received his close attention. 

On 12 June Phineas Pett?? was commanded to build two new 
pinnaces, one of 120 tons and the other of 80 tons. These were for 
an expedition against the Algerine pirates which Mansell was 
appointed to command. Writing to Thomas Aylesbury to propose 
Peter Pett as builder he recommended him on the ground that 
“his family have had the employment since Henry Seventh’s time’’.®* 
At this time Sir Thomas Button was Rear-Admiral. King James* 
was far less interested in the destruction of Algiers than in the 
restoration of the Elector Palatinate and the fleet being intended to 
help, directly or indirectly, the Elector’s cause the probability of its 
despatch fluctuated with the political situation. By 1620, however, a 
final decision had been made. The Earl of Southampton had ceased 
to be spoken of as Commander-in-Chief and Sir Robert Mansell 
was selected for the post. On 3 October a special Commission*® 
was signed appointing Sir Richard Hawkins to be Admiral of the 
King’s ships for suppression of the pirates, in case Sir Robert 
Mansell died in that service. 

The fleet consisted of six of the King’s ships with ten 
merchantmen and two pinnaces. It sailed from Plymouth on 
12 October, anchoring at Algiers on 27 November. Sir Robert 
proceeded to enter into negotiations with the pirates and secured the 
release of forty English captives which they maintained were all that 
they had though Mansell knew very well that this was false. But he 
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was in no condition to use force as many of his crew were ill and the 
ships were short of supplies. So he sailed for Majorca and the 
Spanish ports where he stayed until the following May when he again 
went to Algiers. 

Several reports were circulated by the Spaniards that Sir Robert 
had concluded a dishonourable truce with the pirates. Regarding 
these the Earl of Buckingham, Lord Admiral, wrote to the British 
ambassador in Madrid informing him of the instructions issued by 
King James to Sir Robert. The ambassador was to inform the King 
of Spain of the true facts of the case in order that Sir Robert’s name 
might be cleared. On 22 May 1621 the ambassador sent a reply to 
the Lord Admiral in which he completely vindicated Sir Robert and 
went on to state that “‘since his return from Algiers he hath taken 
two Turk’s men-of-war, and hath given chase to all pirates that 
have come in sight, which hath been many; he hath besides secured 
this coast from all incursions of that kind of people, a misery which 
they are continually subject to, there being not a town burnt nor a 
subject of the King of Spain, taken since the coming of the fleet 
into these seas’’.*¢ 

On 24 May 1621 he sent in five or six fire ships for the purpose of 
burning the ships in the Mole but they were feebly supported and the 
Algerines repelled the attack without difficulty. Mansell therefore 
withdrew to Alicante and sent eight of his ships to England. On 
29 May he wrote®’ to Captain John Pennington of the Zouch Phoenix, 
that “the road to Algiers was to be their place of rendezvous, and the 
Admirals were to hang out their lights so as to keep together’’. Also 
he insisted that ‘‘no vessel is to be chased unless the fleet can be 
regained that night”. Before the end of July he was recalled with the 
remainder and, owing to some antagonism between him and the 
Duke of Buckingham, he does not seem to have been offered any 
further command at sea. As well as being a great seaman Sir 
Robert Mansell had from 1615 been interested in the manufacture 
of glass. This led King James to “marvel that Robert Mansell, who 
had won so much honour on the water, should meddle with fire’’.** 

In 1592, Sir Jerome Bowes had had a licence to make drinking 
glasses for twelve years. In 1614, on the dissolution of the Merchant 
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Venturers Company, the patent was given up in favour “‘of those who 
undertook to make them with Scotch coal’. On 23 May 1615 a 
proclamation was made prohibiting the use of wood being used on 
account of the waste of timber. It also prohibited the importation of 
foreign glass and advocated the use of sea and pit coal. This was on 
the introduction of a patent by Sir Robert Mansell. He employed 
James Howell?® who was well-known as his travelling manager for 
the new manufactory which he had opened in Broad Street, London. 
Despite his preoccupation with his work with naval affairs Sir 
Robert found time to attend very closely to the details of his glass- 
making business and endeavoured to establish factories in various 
places, London, Isle of Purbeck, Milford Haven and the Trent 
Valley. The glassworks on the Tyne were established about 1619. 
No doubt one of the chief factors was the cheapness of sea-coal for 
erecting them at so great a distance from London. This reference 
to sea-coal is significant as this was used in Sir Robert’s process. It 
was constantly necessary for him to defend his patents against any 
infringement and against those who attacked monopolies.*° 

On 10 January 1619 Paul Vinion*! petitioned the King for 
permission to work up the stock of materials for glass-making, 
which he had laid in before the King’s proclamation of restraint. He 
also petitioned the Council to the same effect offering to pay Sir 
Robert Mansell for the permission, or to sell him his material. 

Another petition*? was presented to the Council on 4 February 
1620 by Peter Howgill and John Greene for their release from the 
Marshalsea Prison, to which they had been committed on the suit 
of Sir Robert for importing foreign glass on pretext of its being for 
the King’s service. There was also a deposition from them that Mr. 
Robson, Sir Robert’s servant, said he chose the worst glass for Mr. 
Dynes, who supplied the King’s glazier, because they had spoken ill 
both of the glass, and of his master. John Dynes also deposed that 
Sir Robert Mansell and his man refused to sell him the glass wanted 
for the King’s new buildings at Newmarket. 

On 20 February 1620 there was a proclamation** prohibiting 
the bringing in of foreign glass, confining a permission given to the 
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patentees, before their works were completed, to import glass, to 
glasses of rare and curious sorts, and forbidding the erection of 
glassworks by any but the patentees. There had been many petitions 
by several glaziers about the quality of Mansell’s glass. One,‘* on 
12 March 1620 by Ralph Colbourne, hour-glass maker to the 
Commissioners of Glass, in which he asked to be relieved of the 
oppression by Sir Robert Mansell who, he said, constrained him to 
buy his glasses in London, which are bad and high-priced. 

Sir Robert*® answered all these protests shewing to the Council 
that the scarcity of glass was not through any fault of his. He went 
on to say that he had incurred great expense in improving the quality 
of his glass and that the high price was caused by the rise in the price 
of coals etc., through this was still lower than before his patent. 

On 4 April the Glaziers’ Company** of London, and others, 
wrote to the Council certifying that Sir Robert’s glass was cheap, of 
good quality and plentiful. It was superior to the glass brought from 
Scotland. They also stated that they were better served now than 
before, when Bungard and others used to buy up all the glass and 
sold it at high prices. The Glaziers’ Company*” made another 
petition on 18 April 1621 to the Duke of Lennox and others who had 
since 1605 endeavoured to control the whole trade in glass in order 
to have the prices at their disposal. The petitioners entreated that 
the slanderous Bill before Parliament supported by these people 
and which was against Sir Robert Mansell’s patent may be 
frustrated. 

A complaint’? was made on 11 March 1633-34, to the Council 
by the Master and Society of Trinity House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
about the ballast cast on the quays and staithes below Newcastle 
Bridge by ships coming for coal. These belonged to several persons 
including Sir Robert Mansell. They said that it was such a daily 
occurrence and of such quantity that if the order be not taken the 
river would become choked thus stopping ships from coming to 
the town: 


‘‘With the legal ban on wood fuel for the glass furnaces, the 
Stuarts saw the chance of selling the monopoly in making glass 
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with coal, and when Sir Robert Mansell had spent a major part 
of his fortune in perfecting the process he then had to pay 
James I, £1,000 a year for the monopolistic rights. It was a 
good investment, as most of these monopolies were, and in the 
middle of the seventeenth century Mansell was employing 4,000 
craftsmen in his glassworks on the Tyne, and he retained his 
rights for some thirty years, during which time Tyne glass was 
so plentiful and cheap that all but the very poor could afford 
at least one window’’.*® 


There is a note in the Signal Office of a Licence dated April 
1638 to Sir Robert Mansell “‘to erect upon a piece of ground in the 
remote part of London one dwellinghouse 40 ft. in length and 10 ft. 
in breadth for a new company of glassmakers natives of the Duke of 
Mantua according to his limitations mentioned in the certificate 
made by Mr. Inigo Jones and other conditions for building unto 
which the same is referred”’. 

Sir Francis Nethersole®® wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton on 6 May 
1624 stating that‘‘Sir Robert Mansell has a project to increase the 
Navy by adding double decks, with loop-holes for cannon, to 200 
merchant vessels at a cost of £30,000’. On 2 and 12 February 1629 
there was a muster of all the watermen and mariners of the Port of 
London and the Liberties which was taken before Sir Robert 
Mansell, Vice-Admiral of England. Later in the month there was a 
general survey of all the ships in the Port of London and the Liberties 
taken by Sir Robert by direction of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.*? 

In April 1635 he was one of the Council for New England 
sitting at Whitehall, and in May 1637 his name is found in a 
Commission for the Council for War, originally constituted in 1629. 
The duty, as defined in June following, embraced a very wide scope 
and combined the duties of the modern War Office and the Horse 
Guards, besides being extended to the Naval Service. 

Among the many ships that Sir Robert was commanded by King 
Charles to launch was the Resolution of the Seas—the ‘“‘Dreadnought” 
of her day. She had been laid downin 1635 and was completed in 
1637. On the proposed day for her launching in September the tide 
was unsuitable and it was put off until 14 October. However, the 
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day before there was an exceptionally high tide and Pett called his 
men out to launch the ship. Consequently when Sir Robert and the 
other notables arrived the next day the ship was safely moored in the 
stream and he had to name her when lying off in the river. This 
was an uncommon if not unique episode. 

In 1642 the King decided to send Sir John Pennington— 
Mansell’s old Captain in the Algiers expedition—to succeed the 
Earl of Warwick as Commander of the Fleet. Pennington, however, 
stated that he was in disfavour with Parliament and suggested to His 
Majesty that he would send a letter to Sir Robert Mansell, who lived 
at Greenwich, speedily to go to the Fleet and take charge of it. 
But the King concluded that Sir Robert Mansell’s age (though his 
courage and integrity were unquestionable) would render that 
expedition most hazardous. This is the last we hear of Sir Robert 
in connection with the Navy. 

For a great part of his mature life Sir Robert Mansell was a 
Member of Parliament. For King’s Lynn in 1601, Carmarthen 1603, 
Carmarthenshire 1614, Glamorgan 1623 and 1625, Lostwithiel 1626, 
and again for Glamorgan 1627-28. He sat for the County of 
Carmarthen probably by the interest of his kinsmen at Dynevor and 
Muddlescombe, backed, no doubt, by his popularity due to his naval 
successes. He was always listened to as an authority on naval matters. 

It is interesting to note that there is a connection of Sir Robert 
with the orangery at Margam. Patricia Moore’®® says, ““Though there 
is no contemporary evidence as to how these trees came to Margam 
yet in 1766, Lewis Thomas of Eglwys Nunydd, Margam, informed a 
traveller that the trees had been sent by the King of Spain to the King 
of Denmark as a gift, but the ship carrying them had been captured 
in the Bristol Channel and the trees presented to the Admiral, Sir 
Robert Mansell’’. 

Regarding the portrait, Rollo Charles** writes that “it allegedly 
represents Sir Robert Mansell, Knight, a brother of the first Baronet; 
and it has been attributed to the studio of Daniel Mytens, a Jacobean 
portraitist. This portrait has been much repainted and can only be 
regarded as a Victorian pastiche’. 

Sir Robert Mansell died on 12 August 1653 aged eighty. “He 


52 Maunsell, op. cit., I, p. 463. 
53 Glamorgan Historian, vol. 4, 1967, p. 20. 
4 Ibid., p. 214. 
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has been praised in some quarters. and as severely condemned in 
others. He possessed some excellent traits of character—courage, 
generosity and a great enthusiasm for any enterprise in which he 
was engaged. He won the affection and esteem of all he came in 
contact with”. 


55 Maunsell, op. cit., I. p. 464. 
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Aber colliery, 46. 

Aberafon, 29, 34, 115, 158, 166, 167. 

Aberaman Volunteer Rifle Corps 
Band, 194, 197, 198, 199. 

““Alaw Goch’’, see Williams, David, 
of Ynyscynon (““Alaw Goch’’). 

Aberdare: Aberdare Glee Club, 198; 
Aberdare Musical Association, 198 ; 
Aberdare United Choir, 194, 197, 
199; Anglican church music, 195- 
196; Bethania Welsh Methodist 
Church, 195; Black Lion, 201; 
Boot Hotel, 192; Brass bands, 201; 
Calfaria Baptist Church, 191, 194, 
198; Castle Hotel, 199; Catholic 
Church, 196; Choral Society, 119; 
cymanfa, 195; eisteddfodau, 193- 
195, 200; Friendly Societies, 193, 
198, 200; Highland Place Unita- 
rian Church, 199; music hall, 200; 
New Market Hall, 192; Ordnance 
Survey, 172; penny readings, 199; 
population, 192; St. Elvan’s 
Church: 195, 2015 7st. John’s 
Church, 192; St. Mair’s Church, 
192; shops, 192; singers, 196-197; 
South Wales Choral Union (Y Cér 
Mawr), 191-202, passim.; Stag, 
The, 193, 194, 200; Tabernacle 
Congregational Church, 195; Tem- 
perance Hall, 192-199 passim.; 
Welsh language, 193. 

Aberdare Times, 192. 

Alltwen, 207. 

Ammanford, 121. 

Anthony, Ann, of St. Georges, 150. 

Anthony, Elizabeth, of St. Georges, 
151. 

Anthony, Henry, of Caerphilly, 
woollen manufacturer, 53, 65. 

Apothecaries Act, 1815, 75. 


Bacon, Anthony, ironmaster, 65. 
Badminton papers, 204, 208, 209. 
Baglan, 127, 133, 138. 
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Barker, family, of Caerphilly : Fred- 
ee 59; Richard, 59; Walter, 


Beaufort, dukes of, see Somerset, 
family, dukes of Beaufort. 

Beaufort estate, 203-210, passim. 

Bedwas, 50, 53, 54, 60, 61; Founda- 
tion, 55. 

Began, 154. 

Bettws, 156. 

Bidgood, William, of Cardiff, 174. 

Bird, Dr. Gwynne, of Swansea, 86. 

Bishop, Frederic, of Glan-yr-Afon, 
130, 131, 134. 

Blaengwawr, 192. 

Bonymaen, 88. 

Bordell, John, of Caerphilly, 44. 

Boroughs, establishment of, 157-158. 

pegs David, of Aberdare, pianist, 


Bradford, John, of Bettws, 156. 

Branfield, John, of Caerphilly, 44. 

Brass bands, 201. 

Bridgend, 157; town plans, 162-163, 
167, 168. 

Brynaman, 112, 121. 

Bush, J., of Cardiff, schoolmaster, 
174. 

Bute, marquesses of, see Stuart, 
family, marquesses of Bute. 

Button, admiral Sir Thomas, 218. 


Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, 203;  lord- 
ship, 161, boundaries, 204-209, 
areae of, 205; copper industry, 

Caerau (with Ely), 150, 153. 

Caerau, Maesteg, 35. 

Caerphilly, 43-69; Alldworth Charity 
School, 53-54; Alldworth Charity 
Trust, 53-54; Annual Pleasure 
Fair, 52; Beddau, 46; Bethel 
Welsh Independent Church, 67; 
Black Lion, 57-58; Boar’s Head, 
45, 58, 63; Borough, 157; British 
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School, 53; burgesses, 44, 50; 
Caerphilly United Choir, 61; Cae’r 
Bwrgeisi, 50; Capel Merthyn, 50; 
Carrefour, 69; Castle, 43-68, 
passim., 164; Castle mill, 45, 64, 
67; Cenotaph, 65; Church School, 
53; Clive Arms, 57-58, 65; coal 
industry, 46, 56, 62, 65, 69; Corn 
Market, 53, 64-65; Courthouse, 
$1; courts, 44; Dadleudy, 51; 
“Dan y Twyn’’, 68; doctors, 63; 
education, o1ito25 335294 Sos Os 
eisteddfodau, 61-62; fairs, 51-53; 
Friendly Societies, 56; Furnace, 
45; Gledyr, stream, 44, 64; Globe 
Hotel, 67; Harp Inn, 59; harpists, 
59; Horse Fair, 51; Market Hall, 
64-65; mills, 45; National Schools, 
$1, 52, 53; Nonconformity, 45, 50, 
53; ‘‘Palissage’, 65; Pandy, 45; 
Penrhos, 46; photographers, 46; 
Piccadilly Inn, 68; portreeve, 44; 
railways, 46; roads, 60-61, 65; 
Rock Chapel, 58; Roman fort, 43; 
Royal Oak, 63; St. Barrwg’s 
Church, 50; St. Martin’s Church, 
49-51; schoolmasters and mistres- 
ses, 53, 54, 55, 65; shops, 52, 56- 
57, 64-68, passim.; tithe plan, 167; 
tollgates, 60-61; Tonyfelin, 45; 
Tonyfelin Baptist Chapel, 53-54,63 ; 
Twyn, 52, 53, 56, 58, 63-65; Twyn 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, 58; 
Ty Vaughan, 56-57, 62; Urban 
District Council, 46, 49; Underhill, 
66; White Lion, 67, 68; families, 
see Coggins; Evans; Goodrich, of 
Energlyn; Jones; Powell, of Ener- 
glyn; Price, of Watford and Pandy; 
Williams. 

Caerphilly, streets: Bedwas Road, 
53, 54, 68; Cardiff Road, 51, 56, 
67, 68, 69; Castle Street, 51, 56, 
58, 65-66; Mill Road, 68; Nant- 
garw Road, 67-68; Piccadilly 
Square, 51, 68-69; Pontygwindy 
Road, 68, 69; Watford Road, 68, 
69 


Caerwent, 157 

Caiach, brook, 43. 

Cambrian Daily Leader, 39. 

Cambrian, The, 60, 78; on the copper 
trade, 129-132, 133. 

Candleston, sub-manor, 19. 

Capel Llanilltern, 152. 

“Caradog’’, see Jones, Griffith Rhys 
(‘““Caradog”’). 

Caradog of Llancarfan, 44. 


Cardiff: borough, 157; Bute estate 
plans, 163-164; Cardiff Atheneum 
and Mechanics Institute, 173; 
Cardiff College of Food Tech- 
nology, 184; Cardiff Proprietary 
School, 176; Cardiff Technical 
College, 174-183, passim., design 
and building, 178-179, develop- 
ment of courses, 179, World War 
II, 180-181, transfer of depart- 
ments, 182-183, new buildings and 
Library, 182, becomes Welsh Col- 
lege of Advanced Technology, 184, 
new courses, 185-186, sandwich 
courses, 186, university status, 187- 
190; Cardiff Technical School, 
175; Central Library, 61, 144, 173- 
175; City Hall, 177; education, 
177; Greyfriars, 159, 160; Lewis, 
William, printers, 168; Library 
Committee, 175; maps and plans, 
158-168, passim., Ordnance Survey, 
170-172; Museum, 59, 143, 173; 
population, 158; Reardon Smith 
Nautical College, 183; St. Mary’s 
Church, 159; sanitary condition, 
168; Science and Arts School, 173, 
174; technical education, 173-190, 
early history, 178-179, report on, 
176-177, see also Cardiff Technical 
College (above); University Col- 
lege of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, 107, 174-177, passim., 
188; Welsh College of Advanced 
Technology, see Cardiff Technical 
College (above); Welsh National 
School of Medicine, 188; Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 173. 

Cardiff, streets: Crwys Road, 182; 
Dumfries Place, 176; Hayes, The, 
144; High Street,’ 159; Royal 
Arcade, 173, 174; St. Mary Street, 
L7SS Ta: 

Cardiff Castle, 154. 

Cardiff and Merthyr Guardian, 143. 

Carne, family, of Nash, 155. 

“Carnelian”, see Coslett, Coslett 
(“Carnelian”). 

Cenydd, saint, 44. 

Charles, Rollo, 225. 

Choirs, 107-121, passim.; tonic solfa 
training, 114, 118, 121, 200; South 
Wales Choral Union ( Y¥ Cér Mawr), 
191-202; see also eisteddfodau. 

Cibwr, 43. 

Cilfynydd, 60. 

SS George Thomas, antiquarian, 

ite 
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Clydach, 117, 119, 203. 

Coal industry, 46, 56, 62, 65, 69, 167. 

Coffin, Walter, coal-owner, 167. 

Coggins, family, of Caerphilly, 63; 
James, blacksmith, 63; T.J., of 
Watford Fawr, 63. 

Coity Lower, 167. 

Coles, Charles, of Cardiff, Super- 
aan of Technical Education, 

Conservatism, 30. 

Copper industry, 87-92, 207-209; 
see also, Grenfell, family, of Kilvey; 
Dr. Thomas Williams (under 
Williams, family, of Llandyfriog). 

Cosslet(t), family, of Machen and 
Pontypridd: Coslett (“‘Carnelian’’), 
62; Edward, 62; William 
(“Gwilym Elian’’), 62. 

Cowbridge, 166; estate maps, 163; 
tithe maps, 167. 

Cowbridge Grammar School, 14. 

Coychurch, 156, 170. 

Craig y Pal House, 203. 

Crawshay, family, of Cyfarthfa, 102; 
Rose, 102; Rose Harriette Thomp- 
son, 102; William, 103 

“Crwys”, tS. 

Culverhouse, 145, 150. 

Cwmafan, 1 

Cwmaman, 115. 

Cwmbach, 199. 

Cwmceidi, 154. 

Cwmceyrnach, 203. 

Cymanfa, 195. 

Cymer, 146. 

Cymru Fydd, 30. 


Dafydd, Meurig, bard, 59. 

David, Elizabeth, of Sully, 151. 

David, William, of Treguff, 152. 

Davies, family, of Caerphilly: Joseph, 
66; Joseph, 66, 67; Rachel Isabella 
(Philips, Price), 66- 67; Thomas, 


ee Ben, of Panteg, Ystalyfera, 
107, 12: 

Davies, Ben, tenor, 116. 

Davies, Rev. Dr. Henry, of Cymer, 
146. 

Davies, Jane, of Caerphilly, school- 
mistress, 54-55. 

Davis, David, of Blaengwawr, 192. 

Dawson, col. Robert K., surveyor, 
170 


De Clare, Gilbert, 44, 47. 
De la Beche, Sir Henry, 78, 82. 


Denning, Dr., of Aberdare, musician, 
195, 198, 200. 

Dictionary of Welsh biography, 143. 

pie Lewis Weston, 79, 82, 83, 


eee Rhondda, 167. 

Dinas Powis, 147, ilSys); 

Dowlais, 195. 

Drew, John, of Caerphilly, barber, 63. 

Drope, The, 150. 

Dunraven, earls of, see Quin, family, 
earls of Dunraven. 

Dusty Forge, Ely, 153. 


Edmond, Richard, of St. Fagans, 
gardener, 149. 

Edmunds, Rachel, of Caerphilly, 
schoolmistress, 53, 54. 

Education: nonconformist ministry, 
109-111; in Swansea, 134-138; 
technical, 173-191; see also under 
Caerphilly. 

Edwards, family, of Groeswen: Dr. 
David, 65; Dr. Evan, of Caer- 
philly, 63, 65; William, bridge- 
builder, 48, 62. 

Edwards, Clement, politician, 34. 

Edwards, Thomas, of Llandaff, 162, 
205, 206, 207. 

Edwin, family, of Llanmihangel, 162, 
163 


Effryddod, 90-91. 

Eglwysilan, parish, 45, 54, 60; 
church, 49; Foundation, 55; living 
of, oe registers, 60; School 
Boa rd, 54. 

Eisteddfodau, 61-62, 111-121, passim., 
193-194. 

Ely: Dusty Forge, 153. 

Endowed Schools Act, 1869, 54. 

Energlyn, 68; see also, Poweil, 
family, of Energlyn. 

England, Tom, of Caerphilly, 
butcher, 67. 

Evan of the White Cross, Radyr, 
153: 

Evan the Cooper, 155-156. 

Evans, family, of Caerphilly: Evan, 
56-57, 64; Joseph, 56, 62. 

Evans, Rev., of St. Fagans, 151. 

Evans, D., of Resolven, professor of 
music, 115. 

Evans, Rees, of Aberdare, conductor, 


Evans, Sir Samuel, 30-38, passim. 
Evans, Samuel, of Caerphilly, 
chemist, 63. 
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Evans, Silas, of Aberdare, conductor, 
194, 195, 200. 


Faraday, Michael, 84, 101. 

Field, Theophilus, bishop of Llandaff, 
25-26. 

Folk medicine, 155. 

Foxhole, 87, 88. 

Francis, major Grant, of Swansea, 
169. 


Gamage, family, of Coity, 211. 

Gant, S. C., of Swansea, surveyor, 
1745 

Garw colliery, 38. 

Gelli Deg, 205. 

Gentleman’s magazine, 155. 

George, David Lloyd, 30. 

George, Rev. J. J., of Aberdare, 199. 

Gibbins, F. W., of Neath, 34-38, 
passim. 

“Giraldus”, see Rowlands, John 
(“‘Giraldus’’). 

Glais boundary dispute, 203-210. 
Glamorgan and Monmouthshire 
Temperance Music Union, 195. 

Glamorgan County Council, 55. 
eee County Roads Board, 60, 


Glamorgan historian, 204. 

Glamorgan Record ‘Office, 164. 

Glamorganshire Canal, 65, 163. 

Glanaman, 112. 

Gledyr, stream, 44, 64. 

Glyncorrwg, 29-30. 

Gnoll, Neath, 164, 165-166. 

Goodrich, family, of Energlyn, 45; 
John, 50. 

Goodrich estate, 64. 

Gower and Kilvey, lordship, dispute 
re boundary, 203, 205-209. 

Goytre, Radyr, 146. 

Green, The, Michaelston-super-Ely, 
145 


Greenwood, C. and J., map publi- 
shers, 166 

Sagas John, of Culverhouse, 
145 

Gregory, Roy, 3 

Grenfell, family, Kilvey, 123-142; 
educational work, 134-138; 
Grenfell Copper Works, 128-132: 
humanitarian work, 132-139; 
photograph, 141-142; Arthur 
Riversdale, 127, 138; Catherine 
Anne, 125, 133; Charles, 124, 126; 


’ Charles Pascoe, 124, 129; Charles 
Seymour, 127, 130-131; Charles 
William, 130; Charlotte, 124; 
Charlotte, of Taplow, 127; Char- 
lotte Maria, 125; Claud, 130, 131, 
139; Eleanor, 127, 133; Eliza- 
beth Mary, 126; Emily Charlotte, 
125; Frances Eliza, 125; Frances 
Penelope, PIE SBS Francis, 126; 
Francis Wallace, field marshal, 
124, 126, 127, 128, 137, 139-141; 
Pascoe, of Marazion, 123-124: 
Pascoe, of Penzance, 123; Pascoe, 
M.P., 124-125; Pascoe Du Pre, 
126, 129, 139; Pascoe St. Leger, 
89-90, 125, 127, and copper trade, 
128, 133-139, passim.; Pascoe St. 
Leger, 129; Riversdale, 126; 
Riversdale, 131, 133, 134; Rivers- 
dale William, 125, 130; St. Leger 
Murray, 127; Sophia, 126; William 
Henry, 126, 128. 

ace Brythonfab, of Aberdare, 


Griffiths, Daniel, of Aberdare, 
merchant, 195, 198, 199 

Griffiths, W. Ivander, musician, 113- 
Ty) 


Groeswen:  Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, 50, 62; British School, 53, 
54; Welsh Independent Church, 
58; see also Edwards, family, of 
Groeswen. 

Grose, Francis, 47-48; Antiquities of 
England and Wales, 47 

Grove, family, of Swansea: Anne 
(Bevan), 96; Emma Maria, 102; 
John, 96; William Robert, 83, 96- 
104, education, 96, legal career, 
97-98, 103, “‘Grove’s cell’’, 98, 
The correlation of physical forces, 
99, 101, 102; and the Royal 
Society, 99-100; British Associa- 
tion meeting, 101-102, 103; “On 
antagonism’’, 103. 

Gwaelodygarth, Sie 

Gwernygaiach, 60. 

“Gwilym Elian’’, see Coslett, William 
(“Gwilym Elian”). 

Getae Gwent’’, of Aberdare, 194, 

Gwynn, family, of Swansea: Char- 
lotte, 137; Howell, 137; Llewellyn 
Henry, bishop of Khartoum, 137; 
Richard, 137, schoolmaster. 


Hampston, Wenvoe, 149. 
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Hartshorn, Vernon, politician, 31-39, 
passim. 

Hary, Joan, of St. Fagans, 150. 

Hawthorn, school, 54. 

Helmore, F., choirmaster, 198. 

Herbert, family, earls of Pembroke, 
20; William, third earl, 15, 47. 

Herbert, family, of Greyfriars, 159. 

Herbert, family, of Swansea, 205; 
Sir George, 205; Sir John, 161, 205. 

Herbert, Sir William, 19. 

Hill, Mary, 150. 

Hirwaun, 197. 

Hodges, Rev. John, of Wenvoe, 152. 

Howel Lewis, of St. Georges, 150. 

Boat Jenkin, of Aberdare, printer, 

Howells, J. R., of Aberdare, pianist, 
200 


Hughes, Joseph, of Aberdare, car- 
penter, 200. 

Hughes, T. J., of Bridgend, 36-40, 
passim. 

Hughson, Edgar, conductor, 120. 


“Teuan Gwyllt’, see Roberts, Rev. 
John (“Ieuan Gwyjllt’’). 

Industrial revolution, 158. 

“Tolo Morganwg’”, see Williams, 
Edward (“Iolo Morganwg’’). 

Is-caiach, commote, 43, 44. 


Jacob, Rev.Edward,of Eglwysilan, 50. 

Jeffreys, John Gwyn, of Swansea, 96. 

Jenkin, family, of Cwmcidi: Ann, 
154; William, 154. 

Jenkin, John, of Began, 154. 

Jenkins, canon, of Aberdare, 199, 


200. 
Jenkins, Rev. Thomas, of Caerphilly, 
Sle 


Jestyn ap Gwrgan, 157, 159. 

John, family, of the Drope: Felice, 
150; Thomas, 150. 

John, family, of St. Andrews: Mary, 
151; Rees, of Ty Du, 151. 

John, William, 145. 

John, William, of Hampston, 
Wenvoe, 149. 

John, Sir William Goscombe, 
sculptor, 174. 

Jones, family, of Caerphilly, harpists: 
Edward, 59; Edward, weaver, 59; 
John, 59, 60; William, 59. 

Jones, family, of Llanelli: Brynmor, 
M.P., 107; John Viriamu, 107, 


176; Leif, 34, 107; Rev. Thomas, 
107-108. 

Jones, David, of Wallington, anti- 
quary, 12, 143-144, 153. 

Jones, Elizabeth, of Caerphilly, 
schoolmistress, 65. 

Jones, Griffith Rhys (‘“Caradog’’), 
191, 194, 197-200, passim. 

Jones, Dr. Iorwerth, 112. 

Jones, Rev. Judah, of Caerphilly, 51. 

Jones, T. G. (“‘Tafalw’’), 198-199. 

Jones, Zephaniah, of Llantrisant, 
mason, 149. 


Kelly's Directory, 66. 

Kenfig, 29, 157; plan, 160-161. 

Kilvey: All Saints Church, 135; 
lordship, 203; see also Grenfell, 
family, of Kilvey. 


Labour party, 29-42, passim. 
Lampha, manor, 27. 

Landore, 87, 90, 119. 

ee Thomas, of Caerphilly, 


Lewelin, parson, 151. 

Lewis, family, of Michaelston-super- 
Ely: Edward, of the Court, 149; 
James, 145; Dr. James, of Penarth, 
143-144; Jane, of the Court, 149; 
ed of Llanmaes, 149; William, 
144. 


Lewis, family, of the Van, 50, 57; 
Edward, 59, 62; Elizabeth, of St. 
Fagans and Soberton, 57; Thomas, 
47 


Lewis, D. W., of Brynaman, 121. 

Lewis, Evan, of Aberdare, 195, 200. 

Lewis, J. M., National Museum of 
Wales, 43. 

Lewis, Thomas, of Aberdare, harpist, 
199. 

Lewis, Thomas, of St. Hilary (““Twm 
o’r Felin Hudd”’), 155. 

Lewis, William, of Llangyfelach, 114. 

Leyshon, Thomas, poet, 16-17, 20. 

Leyson, William Hopkin, of Ynysy- 
mon, 207. 

Liberalism, 29-42, passim. 

Lipsius, Justus, 17-18. 

Llais Llafur, 39. 

Llanbradach, colliery, 46. 

Llandaff, 53; plans, 158-160, 162. 

Llandough-juxta-Cowbridge, 156. 

Llanedeyrn, 152. 

Llanelli, 87, 120. 
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Llanfabon, 61. 

Llangenith, 44. 

Llangyfelach, 208. 

Llanmaes, St. Fagans, 144. 

Llansamlet, 87, 88, 90, 207, 208. 

Llantrisant, maps, 157, 164, 167. 

Llantwit-juxta-Neath, 161, 165. 

Llantwit Major, 157, 163, 167. 

Llety Wiwer, 203. 

Llewellin, William, of Pontypool, 
surveyor, 165. 

Llewellyn, family, of Baglan, 126, 
127.132: 

Llewellyn, T. D., of Aberdare, harp- 
ist, 200. 

Llewelyn, J. D., of Penllergaer, 100. 

Llewelyn, Dr. John, of Caerphilly, 

2 


62, 63. 
Lloyd, Edmund, of Abertridwr, 
apothecary, 63. 
Llwydcoed, 193. 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, 44, 47. 
Llywelyn Bren, 44. 
Local Taxation Act, 1890, 175. 
Loughor, 157, 166, 167. 
Lovat-Fraser, J. A., 144. 


“Mabon”, see Abraham, William 
(‘“Mabon’’). 

Mackworth, family, of the Gnoll, 
164, 165, 207; Sir Humphrey, 164. 

Mackworth, Herbert, of Ynyspen- 
llwch, 205. 

Maen Bradwen, 205. 

Maesteg, 29, 35, 37, 39. 

Maesycwmmer, school, 54. 

Magnus, Sir Philip, “The school 
system of Cardiff. . .”’, 176-177. 
Malkin, Benjamin Heath, 45, 48, 56. 
Mansell, family, of Oxwich, Penrice 
and Margam Abbey, 20; Sir Lewis, 
216; Hon. Louisa Barbara, 209; 
Admiral Sir Robert, 15, 211-226, 
education, 211, early career, 211- 
212, squadron commander, 213, 
marriage, 213, duel, 213, sea battle, 
213, A true report . . ., 213-214, 
dispute with French, 214,Treasurer 
of the Navy, 215-225, quarrel with 
Spaniards,215-216, conduct investi- 
gated, 216-217, 218-219, 219-220, 
expeditions, 217-218, second mar- 
riage, 218-219, Algerian pirates, 
220-221, glass patentee, 222-224, 
M.P., 225, Margam orangery, 225, 
portrait, 225, death, 225; Sir 

Thomas, 15. 


Maps and plans, 157-172. 

Mason, Edward, of Caerphilly, 44. 

Mathew, family, of Michaelston- 
super-Ely: Elizabeth (Thomas), 
145; Judith (Scudmore), 150; 
Thomas, 150; William, gentleman, 
145; William, labourer, 145. 

Mathew, Cate, of Tregyrnog, 154. 

Mathew, William, of Fairwater, 145. 

Medicine, 63, 70-95; see also Folk 
medicine. 

Merrick, Rice, 44. 

Merthyr Express, 40. 

Merthyr Mawr, 163; the Lower 
Burrows, 18-20. 

Merthyr Trust, 60. 

Merthyr Tydfil, 195, 197; plans, 157, 
166,167,168,Ordnance Survey, 172 

Meurug, Dafydd, bard, 62. 

Michaelston-super-Ely: church, 146; 
Green, the, 145; Hearth Tax 
Assessments, 145; parish register, 
145; families, see Lewis; Mathew; 
Thomas. 

Mid-Glamorgan bye-election, 1910, 
29-42. 

Morgan, John, of St. Fagans, 148. 

Morgan, Morgan, of Goytre, Radyr, 
146. 


Morgan, Thomas, of Caerphilly, inn- 
keeper, 57, 58. 

Morgan, Thomas, of Cardiff, 145. 

Morgan, Thomas, captain, 20. 

Morgan, William, of Caerphilly, 
harpist, 59. 

Morgan, William, harpist, 155. 

Morgannwg, 144. 

Morriston, 87, 90, 107, 120. 

Moses, D. L., of Brynaman, 112. 

Mumbles, 87. 

Music, 155; see also Choirs; Eistedd- 
fodau; Oratorio; South Wales 
Choral Union. 

Mynydd y Drymau, 203, 205-206. 


Nantgarw, 46, 60. 

National Library of Wales, 57, 204. 

National Museum of Wales, 59, 101. 

Neath, 29, 34, 35, 87, 115,157,158; 
castle, 161, 165; Court Herbert, 
205; Eagle Tinplate Works, 34; 
Gnoll, 165; Old Market Street, 
161; plans, 160-161, 164-166, 
Ordnance Survey, 172; railway 
station, 161; St. Giles Chapel, 
161; Zoar Chapel, 117. 
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Neath Abbey, 161, 165. 

Neath Ultra, lordship, 207. 
Newcastle, 162. 

Newbridge (Pontypridd), 167. 
ee Sir John, of Merthyr Mawr, 


Nonconformity: choral music, 191- 
202, passim.; ministry, 109- 1 A BS 
peasant culture and, 106-112, pas- 
sim.; in politics, 29- 42, passim.; 
see also, Caerphilly; Eisteddfodau: 
Groeswen; Watford. 

Norman conquest, 12, 157. 


O’Connor, M., surveyor, 164. 

Ogmore Valley, 29, 39. 

Onions, Alfred, 40, 41. 

Opera, 120. 

Oratorio, 108, 117, 119, 120, 195, 
196, 197. 

Ordnance Survey, 169, 170-172. 

O’Rourke, Michael Spain, surveyor, 
168. 

Owen, Morgan, politician, 34. 

Oystermouth, turnpike and tram- 
road, 167. 


Padley, Dr. George, of Swansea, 93. 

Park, Capel Llanilltern, 152. 

Parry, Dr. Joseph, 197. 

Penarth, 3 

‘“Pencerdd y De’, see Williams, 
Llewellyn (“‘Pencerdd y De’’), under 
Williams, family, of Caerphilly. 

“Pencerdd Gwalia’, see Thomas, 
John (“‘Pencerdd Gwalia’’), harpist. 

Pennard, manor, 209. 

Penny readings, 199. 

Penrhysfa, 207. 

Pentre, 133. 

Pentrebach, school, 56. 

Pentyrch, ironworks, 56. 

Peterston-super-Ely, 149. 

Philip, family, of St. Fagans: Evan, 
schoolmaster, 146, 151; Gwen- 
llian, 151. 

Phillipps,Sir Thomas, bibliophile, 143. 

Phillips, Daniel Thomas, of Caer- 
philly, schoolmaster, 53, 54. 

Phillips, Edward, of Caerphilly, shop- 
keeper, 66. 

Phillips, as Oe Guide of Caerphilly 
Castle, 4 

Plymouth, mea of, see Windsor, 
family, earls of Plymouth. 

Poets, see Evan the Cooper; Evan, 


John, of Dinas Powis; Jones, 
Zephania, of Llantrisant, mason. 
Pontardawe, 114; band of hope, 115; 
Temperance Choir, 115-116; see 
also Griffiths, W. Ivander, music- 

ian. 

Pontarddulais, 120. 

Pontycymmer, 36. 

Pontypandy farm, 61. 

Pontypridd (Newbridge): bridge, 48; 
plan, 1835, 167. 

Port Talbot, 158. 

Port Tennant, 87, 89-90. 

Porth, 120. 

Powell, family, of Energlyn, 45; 
Roger, 44, 45, 50. 

Powell, family, of Swansea, 204; 
Gabriel, the elder, 204, Glais 
boundary dispute, 205-209, passim. ; 
Gabriel, the younger, 208-209. 

Pranch, William, of St. Georges, 154. 

Price, family, of Penllergaer, 208. 

Price, family, of Watford and Ponty- 
pandy, 45; Thomas, 50. 

Price, Dr. Thomas, of Aberdare, 191, 
193, 194, 196, 198, 199. 

Public Health Act, 1848, 168. 

Public Libraries Act, 1855, LZ S: 


Quakers, 35. 
Quakers Yard, 60. 
Quin, family, earls of Dunraven, 162. 


Radicalism, 29-42, passim. 

Radyr, 153. 

Railways, 167, 168. 

Randall, Dr. H. yy PAG), 

Reardon Smith, family, of Cardiff, 
183. 

Reardon Smith Nautical College, 
183. 

Rees, Professor William, 20. 

Revels, 154 

Rhondda, maps, 170. 

Rhymney, 195. 

Rhys, Si6n Dafydd, 17, 20; Cambro- 
brytannicae_ linguae institutiones, 
14 


Richard, Francis, of St. Andrews, 
schoolmaster, 146-147. 

Richards, Rev. Thomas, of Coy- 
church, lexicographer, 156. 

Richards, Tom, politician, 39. 

Ridd, Tom, 78, 204. 

Rimbron, Thomas, of St. Brides- 
super-Ely, schoolmaster, 147. 
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Roadborough, Michaelston-super- 
Ely, 144. 

Roberts. Rev. John (“Ieuan Gwyllt’’), 
195. 


Rogers, Rev. Thomas, of Eglwysilan, 
152. 


Rooker, Michael Angelo, artist, 65. 

Rosser, David, of Aberdare, solicitor, 
195, 198, 199. 

Rowlands, John (“Giraldus”’), 143; 
Caermarthenshire monumental in- 
scriptions, 143. 


St. Andrews, 146, 154. 

St. Brides-super-Ely, 147. 

St. Donats, see Stradling, family, of 
St. Donats. 

St. Fagans, 143, 146, 149; Castle, 
149; festivities, 155; parish regi- 
ster, 149; see also, Philip, family, 
of St. Fagans; Water, Martha. 

St. Georges, 154. 

St. Lythans, 152. 

St. Nicholas, 155. 

Sanitation, 168. 

Schoolmasters and mistresses: Bush, 
J., of Cardiff; Davies, Jane, of 
Caerphilly; Edmunds, Rachel, of 
Caerphilly; Gwynn, Richard, under 
Gwynn, family, of Swansea; Philip, 
Evan, of St. Fagans, under Philip, 
family, of St. Fagans; Richard, 
Francis, of St. Andrews; Rimbron, 
Thomas, of St. Brides-super-Ely; 
Stradling, Walter; Thomas, Wil- 
liam, under Thomas, family, of 
Michaelston-super-Ely. 

Scudmore, Judith, of Michaelston- 
super-Ely, 146, 150. 

Senghen, 44. 

Senghenydd: cantref, 43; deriva- 
tion of name, 44; colliery, 46. 

Shepard, Thomas, chandler, of Caer- 
philly, 52 

Sirhowy Railway Company, 195. 

Sketty, 87 

Skewen, 30, 34. 

Smith, family, of Gwernllwynchwyth, 
208; John, 208. 

Somerset, family, dukes of Beaufort, 
203-204; Elizabeth, dowager 
duchess, 207; Henry, second earl 
of Worcester, 211; Jane, 211. 

Soutere, Henry, of Caerphilly, 44. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Record Society, 20. 


INDEX 


South Wales Choral Union (Y Cér 
Mawr), 191-202. 

South Wales Daily News, 39. 

South Wales Miners Federation, 31- 
41, passim. 

Speed, John, Theatre of the Empire of 
Great Britaine, 158-160. 

Spring, Howard, novelist, 177. 

Stanton, C. B., 32, 40, 41. 

Stewart, David, surveyor, 164. 

Storrie, John, of Cardiff, 143-144. 

Stradling, family, of St. Donat’s, 11- 
28; Agnes, 011 413.3 Donat, 27 
Edmund, 27; Edward, second 
baronet, 27, 28; Sir Edward, 11- 
135 145.16; 175519; 20,2755 Bliza= 
beth, 13; Elizabeth, 14; Elizabeth 
(Jennings), 28; George, 27; Henry, 
27; Jane, 27-28; John, 12; John, 
captain, 27; Sir John, 11-28, edu- 
cation, 13, founding of Cowbridge 
Grammar School, 14, deputy- 
lieutenant, 15, M.P., 15-16, 24, 
scholar and translator, 16-18, The 
storie of the lower borowes of 
Merthyr Mawr, 18-20, poetry, 20- 
24, 25-27, political writing, 23-25; 
Thomas, 27. 

Stradling, family, of Merthyr Mawr, 
12: 


Stradling, family, of Roath, 12. 

Stradling, Walter, 14. 

Strick, J. J., mayor of Swansea, 86. 

Stuart, family, marquesses of Bute: 
John, first marquess, 48; John, 
second marquess, 56; John, third 
marquess, 48, 57, 67-68; John, 
fourth marquess, 49, 58, 67-68; 
sixth marquess, 49. 

Sully, 147. 


Swansea, 166; All Saints Church, 
134, 137; Bathing House, 77; 
Bethesda Chapel, 117; borough, 
157; British Association meeting, 
101; Burrows Lodge, 166; Cam- 
brian Club, 94; cattle disease, 89- 
91; church extension work, 134; 
copper-smelting, 87-92, 128-133, 
passim.; Cwm Donkin, 167; edu- 
cation, 134; Foxhole, 133; Fox- 
hole Music Hall, 132; Fynnonau, 
166; Golden Griffin, 134; Gospel 
Mission Hall, 134; Grenfell Town, 
128, 134; Heathfield, 166; House 
of Industry,77, 167; housing, 134; 
Infirmary, 77; Jews’ burial ground, 
167; Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, 79; Local Board of 
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Health, 171; Maesteg estate, 125; 
Maesteg House, 125, 127, 131, 133; 
maps and plans, 166-169, Ordnance 
Survey, 171-172; Pascoe Grenfell 
and Sons, 128-132; population, 
128, 158; Railway Mission, 135, 
139; Royal Institution of South 
Wales, 79, 94, 102, 128, 134; St. 
Stephens Church, 134; sanitary 
condition, 78, 87; shipping, 128; 
Swansea School Board, 138; tem- 
perance, 134; toll houses, 167; 
Town Hill farm, 166; Uplands, 
166; water supply, 166; White 
Rock Copper Works, 135; 
Williams, Foster and Pascoe Gren- 
fell, 132; families, see Grenfell, of 
Kilvey; Grove; Powell; Vivian; 
Williams, of Llandyfriog (for Dr. 
Thomas Williams). 

Swansea, streets: Balaclava Street, 
135; Delhi Street, 135; Dupre 
Road, 128; Foxhole Road, 135; 
Grenfell Park Road, 128; Pascoe 
Street, 128; Paxton Street, 77: St: 
Leger Crescent, 128; Sebastopol 
Street, 135; Taplow Terrace, 128; 
Wind Street, 77, 93. 

Swansea Valley: peasant culture, 
105-121, definition, 105-106, 108, 
temperance, 106-107, Rev. Thomas 
Jones, Llanelli, 107, eisteddfodau, 
111-121, passim., opera, 120, ora- 
torio, 108, 117, 119, 120. 


“‘Tafalw’’, see Jones, T. G. (‘““Tafalw’’). 

Taff Vale Railway, 167. 

Taff’s Well, school, 54. 

Tea-drinking, 151. 

Technical Instruction Act, 1889, 175. 

Tennant, M. E., of Swansea, 125. 

Thomas, family, of Michaelston- 
super-Ely: Ann (Cadock), 144; 
Elizabeth (Mathew), 145; William, 
145; William, the diarist, 143-156, 
manuscripts of diary, 143-145, 
education, 146, love of books, 146, 
reported a wizard, 146, school- 
master, 146-147, interest in mathe- 
matics, 147, Clerk to Commission- 
ers of Taxes, 147, letter-writer, 147, 
love affairs, 148, 149, marriage, 
148, death of son, 148, death, 148, 
character, 148-156, moralising, 
149-153, passim., attitude to suffer- 
ing, 149-151, drunk at Dusty Forge, 


153, genealogy and antiquarian- 
ism, 153, literature and music, 155- 
156, revels, 154, 155; William, son 
of diarist, 148. 

Thomas, family, of Wenvoe: Sir 
Edmond, 144, 147; Jane, 27-28; 
William, 28. 

Thomas, Sir Alfred, 40. 

Thomas ap Ieuan ap David Hene, of 
Caerphilly, 44. 

Thomas, Blanche, of Llanedeyrn, 
1525 

Thomas, Isaac, of Aberdare, under- 
taker, 193. 

Thomas, J. H., politician, 37. 

Thomas, Jane, of Pwllypant, 61. 

Thomas, John (“‘Pencerdd Gwalia’’), 
harpist, 59. 

Thomas, William, the diarist, see 
Thomas, family, of Michaelston- 
super-Ely. 

Thornhill, 60. 

Tinkinswood, 153. 

Tinplate industry, 34-35. 

Tinplate Masters Association, 35. 

Tithe Commutation Act, 1836, 167. 

Tondu, 163. 

Tongwynlais, 60. 

Tonypandy riots, 29. 

Town plans, 157-172. 

Townsend, family, of Llansamlet: 
Chauncey, 207-209; Rev. John, 
208. 

Trades unionism, and politics, 29-42, 
passim. 

Traherne, family, of Coedriglan: Sir 
Cenydd, 186; Charlotte Louisa, 
144; Rev. John Montgomery, 144. 

Trecynon, 193, 197, 198, 199. 

Treforest Intermediate School for 
Girls, 55. 

Treguff, 152. 

Tregyrnog, 154. 

Trewyddfa, 208-209. 

Truman, Thomas, of Pantylliwydd, 
genealogist, 145. 

Turnpikes, 60-61, 147. 

“Twm o’r Felin Hudd”’’, see Lewis, 
Thomas (‘““Twm o’r Felin Hudd’’). 


Union for Congregational Singing 
(Undeb Canu Cynnulleidfaol), 195. 

University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, 107, 174-188, 
passim. 

Uwch-caiach, commote, 43. 
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Van, The, 60, 62; see also Lewis, 
family, of the Van. 

Vaughan, John, of Golden Grove, 
209. 

Vaughan, William, of Caerphilly, 
merchant, 56. 

Venables, Sir Charles Dillwyn 
Liewellyn, 101. 

Ventna Silurium, 157. 

Vivian, family, of Swansea, and the 
Great Copper Trial, 89-90; John 
Henry, 114; John Hussey, 138. 


Walters, Rev. John, of Llandough- 
juxta-Cowbridge, 156. 

Watcyn, Dafydd Lewys, of Caer- 
philly, innkeeper, 57, 58. 

Water, Martha, of St. Fagans, 146. 

Watford, Independent church, 50; 
Watford Fawr, 63. 

Watkins, Captain William, 147. 

Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
Soi 

Welsh language, 29, 65, 193. 

Welsh Methodist Association, Wat- 
ford, 50. 

Welsh National Liberal Federation, 
35 


Welsh National School of Medicine, 
70, 188. 

Welsh nationalism, 29-41, passim. 

Wenvoe, 147, 149, 152; see also 
Thomas, family, of Wenvoe; 
Hampston. 

Wesley, John, 50. 

Western Mail, 38. 

Whitchurch, 150. 

White Cross, Radyr, 153. 

Whitfield, George, 50. 

William, John, blacksmith, 154. 

William, Lewis, of Garnhill, St. 
Andrews, 151. 

Mee Morgan, of Caerau, 150- 


William, Thomas, of the Playhill, 
154 


Williams, family, of Caerphilly: 
Llewellyn (‘‘Pencerdd y De’’), 59- 
60; Zephania, chartist, 60-63. 

Williams, family, of Llandyfriog, 71; 
Henry, 93; Rev. John, 71; Rev. 
John Robert, 94; Dr. Thomas, 70- 
95, medical training at Guy’s, 71- 
73, and the microscope, 73-74, 
demonstrator and lecturer, 75, 


publications, 75-87, passim., move 
to Swansea, 77, Swansea Infirmary, 
77, public health, 78-79, president 
of learned societies, 79, interest in 
comparative anatomy, 79-81, 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meeting, 83-84, 
Linnaean Society, 85, address to 
Provincial Medical and Surgical 
Association, 86, report on copper 
smoke, 87-92, travels, 93, marries 
Eliza Dennis, 93, death, 93-94, 
letter to W. R. Grove, 103. 

Williams, Arthur John, of Bridgend, 
barrister, 102. 

Williams, David, of Waunwaelod, 
deist, 51. 

Williams, David (“‘“Alaw Goch’’), of 
Ynysycynon, 192, 194. 

Williams, Edward (“Iolo Morgan- 
wg’), 145, 156, 163. 

Williams, Edward, of Middle Hill, 
156 


Williams, Professor G. J., 143, 156; 
“Dyddiadur William Thomas o 
Llanfihangel-ar-Elai’’, 144. 

Williams, Griffith, of Candleston, 19. 

bite ea Rev. Howel, of Eglwysilan, 

Williams, John, politician, 40, 41. 

Williams, Morgan, of Park, Capel 
Llanilltern, 152. 

Williams, Captain Roger, 20. 

Williams, Rev. Thomas, of Kilvey, 
i135). 

bit 2 W. Samlet, of Llansamlet, 

Williams, William, of Aberdare, 193. 

Windsor, lady, 48. 

Wrinston, 146. 

Witchcraft, 146, 154-155. 

Wood, John, surveyor, 168. 

Woodcock, T. H., of Aberdare, 
conductor, 198, 200. 

Bear David, of Lliansamlet, 

05. 


Yates, George, cartographer, 166. 

Y Cerddor, 114. 

Ynyscynon, 192. 

Yr Hen Dy Cwrdd, 197. 

Ystalyfera, 107; eisteddfod, 116; 
united choir, 116-117. 

Ystradgynlais, 116. 

Ystradyfodwg, tithe plan, 168. 


Stewart Williams, 
Publishers, 

Bryn Awel, 
Buttrills Road, 
Barry, Glamorgan 
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